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West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
J. H. Bloedel, President 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

The outlook for the coming year’s business appears 
most excellent. There is absolutely no question about 
the volume of business, and higher prices to be ob- 
tained for at least six months. Practically all mills 
have a larger volume of business than the car equip- 
ment supply warrants. As for ourselves, we wish we 
had only one-half the cars on orders. We have with- 
drawn our traveling men from the road for probably 
thirty days, as there is no use in selling stock unless we 
are able to deliver it. 

There is an accumulation of lumber in the mill yards 
in this section. Many plants have been obliged to cur- 
tail; only those having a water outlet are able to run. 
There seems to have been an increase in offshore ton- 
nage within the last month, largely owing to the new 
ships that are daily being completed on the Pacific 
coast. 

The greatest need of the lumber industry on the 
Pacifie coast this year will be for men for common 
labor. When the Alaskan fishing season opens and 
all mills get to running labor will be very scarce. The 
next greatest need is transportation facilities. 





National Hardwood Lumber Association 
John M. Woods, President 
Boston, MAss. 

Of course it is always difficult to make a fore- 
cast about business. When I am in Boston I may 
have one view; when in Memphis conditions there 
may change my opinions; and then when in Chi- 
eago I may look at conditions from an entirely 
different viewpoint. Then, too, forecasting is en- 
tirely a guess anyway. From our eastern 
point, we would be in a bad fix if the war should 
stop now. Munition orders are falling off and in 
other lines business is slowing up. Our leading 
bankers are advising extreme caution, and our 
labor has such a hold that employing conditions are 
a big problem for corporations. The state of the 
lumber business in 1917 of course depends in a 
very large measure on how general business re- 
mains, and it is my opinion that we have more 
reason to move cautiously this year than in a long 
while. 





Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
H. H. Hettler, President 
CuicaGo, ILL. 

The statistics as published in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN again clinch the oft repeated 
statement that, as far as we know, is unchallenged, 
that Chicago is the greatest lumber distributing and 
consuming market in the world. 

If we are correctly informed, the sum total of the 
manufactured lumber products is approximately 
42,000,000,000 feet, of which this market handled over 
3,000,000,000 feet, or a total equal to approximately 
one-fourteenth of the entire cut. Even tho there may 
be some variation in these figures, there can be no 
argument as applies to this very important market and 
the bearing that it has on the lumber business as a 
whole. 

The greatest needs, in our opinion, of the lumber 
industry are as follows: 

(1) Legislation making it permissible or obligatory 
as to the regulation of supply based on the demand, 
real and prospective. 

The National Chamber of Commerce is taking a vote 
on this question—Referendum No. 17, viz.: ‘‘To per- 
mit codperative agreements under Federal supervision 
in those industries which involve primary natural re- 
sources, on condition that the agreements in fact tend 
to conserve the resources, to lessen accidents and: to 
promote the public interest.’’ 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago voted 
‘faye’? on this question. 


view- _ 


(2) Proper and equitable classification of freight 
rates with the idea in view of marketing, to the great- 
est extent that may be practical, the largest propor- 
tion of the logs covering the woods operation and the 
marketing of certain portions of the lower grades or 
products of the sawmill that are considered as waste. 

(3) A greater degree of codperation between the 
various lumber associations, manufacturers, dis- 
tributers and dealers, with the thought that the inter- 
ests of all are very nearly identical, at least thoroly 
interwoven. 

To sum up: The greatest needs, in our opinion, in 
the lumber industry are the establishment of legisla- 
tion, the direction of efforts of manufacturer and 
dealer to eliminate waste, to establish economies in the 
manufacture and distribution of stocks. 

The present outlook for the lumber business for 1917 
is good, which outlook, however, may be changed by 
overproduction or the falling off of the demand. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago extends 
greetings and good wishes to every other lumber asso- 
ciation, manufacturer or dealer, and with it the assur- 
ance that it is always ready to codperate with any 
and all other associations on measures of any kind or 
description that will be a benefit to the lumber industry 
as a whole. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association 
H. D. Mortenson, President 
KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 

The lumber outlook for 1917 seems at present very 
favorable for the California white pine industry. 
Stocks on hand above orders are very small, and as 
no definite increase in production is contemplated the 
market should remain firm thruout the year. The 
fruit box demand for the last year has been the larg- 
est for a number of years and promises equally as well 
for this. The apparent needs of the lumber industry 
at this time would seem to be concerted efforts to 
correct the car shortage conditions and to insure a 
way to move stocks and also to prepare for the 
expansion of export business. Most of the needs 
could be materially benefited by hearty and sincere 
cooperation of the entire industry thru the medium 
of our National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


\ 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 
W. C. Hull, President 

TRAVERSE City, MICH. 
Neither peace nor a continuation of the war can 
prevent a highly prosperous nineteen-seventeen in the 
lumber industry. If it is to be peace, millions of 
feet will be wanted abroad, with Norway our sole 
competitor, and the only problem will be that of 
transportation. The greatest need is for every asso- 
ciation to get in behind the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association with ample funds, thereby en- 
abling it to carry on its work along the lines of 
trade extension and publicity, and to prove to the 

publie that wood is the best for almost every need. 





Southern Pine Association 
P. S. Gardiner, Vice President 


LAUREL, Miss. 

Our opinion of the outlook for 1917 is very opti- 
mistic. Stocks in the East are very low, as buyers 
have been unable to have their orders filled on account 
of the car shortage, and stocks in the West are not 
very full. Stocks at the mills are not excessive, 
except in a few isolated cases. In view of the higher 
cost of manufacturing, due to the increased cost of 
labor and materials, it does not seem probable that 
producers will reduce prices as readily as formerly. 
And, last but not least, the scarcity of labor will 
curtail production to some extent. 





Outlook for 1917 -and Industry’s Needs as Viewed by Association Executives 


North Carolina Pine Association 
A. R. Turnbull, President 
NorFOLK, Va. 

General conditions thruout the country and the 
prospects for continued industrial activity thru 1917 
will mean to the lumbermen of the entire United 
States the best year in our history. I do not mean to 
imply by this that the profits that accrue will neces- 
sarily be as large as the volume of expected trade 
would indicate, because we are confronted with a 
constantly mounting and ever increasing cost of pro- 
duction. But the demand which is to be handled will, 
I think, consume the normal output without diffi- 
culty, and must bring higher prices, if only the trans- 
portation companies do their part by permitting the 
shipments of our commodities. I can see nothing but 
an unprecedented year ahead of us. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States 


Bruce B. Burns, President 
HuntTINGTON, W. VA. 

The outlook for 1917 is exceptionally bright, owing 
to circumstantial necessity. There is no potent rea- 
son, so far as I am able to see, why the lumber 
industry should not share in this general prosperity. 
Our greatest needs are a more loyal support to organ- 
ized effort, closer codperation, development of accu- 
rate cost accounting, uniform standard of inspection, 
thereby producing legitimate competition and better 
values. We need in manufacturing organizations 
permission from the national Government, as asso- 
ciations, to endeavor to keep production consistent 
with consumption. This subject, however, is for the 
supervision of the Federal Trade Commission. We 
have to invest more liberally and intelligently in the 
advertising and exploitation of wood, all of which I 
think will be of material benefit to the industry in 
1917. 

California Redwood Association 
E. A. Selfridge, Jr., President 
San FrANcIScO, CAL. 

Prospects for 1917 are very, promising and should 
be realized, provided lumbermen broaden their vision 
and analyze the industry nationally instead of see- 


tionally. Their potential energy is unlimited but 
latent. They must support the National association 
and use it as a transformer to convert this into 


kinetic energy and then capitalize the results. Their 
greatest needs are to have the courage of their own 
convictions and to appreciate the fact that their own 
shadows as well as those of others are harmless. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


H. B. Weiss, President 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

It is my opinion that the lumber industry is enter- 
ing into the greatest period of prosperity it has 
known. The demand should be greater, prices should 
be much firmer to take care of increased costs and 
advancing stumpage, and to preserve a fair margin 
of profit. Selling prices have been made within the 
last few years without regard to cost. Intelligent 
knowledge of costs with sufficient backbone and co 
operation is much needed. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


J. T. Phillips, President 
GREEN Bay, WIs. 
The outlook for 1917 certainly is very promising. 
To my mind the greatest needs of the lumber industry 
are a few more ears built of lumber to enable us to 
ship our product and a searcity of labor to prevent an 
overproduction. 
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The Right Time and Place to Buy All 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


“Flint Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring 


500M’ 5-4” No: 3 Common Birch. 
500M’ 6-4” No. 3 Common Birch. 


10 Million Ft. 4 to 16-4” Unselected Birch, Clear, No. 1 and 2 Common. 
5 Million Ft. 4 to 8-4” Basswood, Clear, No. 1 and 2 Common. 
200,000 Ft. 4 to 6-4” Brown Ash, Clear, No. 1 and No. 2 Common. 


We offer for Quick Shipments, subject to prior sale: 


100M’ 5-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
200M’ 8-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 


Largest Stock of Dry Hardwoods in the North 


Will Sell on Grades—Prompt Shipment. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES TODAY. 

















3 Million Ft. 4 to 8-4” Soft Elm, Clear, No. 1 and 2 Common. 
1 Million Ft. 4 to 8-4” Rock Elm, Clear, No. 1 and 2 Common. 


We are also quoting special, close prices on our famous “Flint Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring and mix it with White Pine, 


Hemlock and Tamarack items to suit the needs of Yard Stock Buyers. 








For Yard Trade— 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
Flint Flooring, White Pine, 
Hemlock and Tamarack. 








St. Clair Shaw, 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber 


SALESMEN : 


Geo. W. Mason, 1115 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. 
968 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. 
John H. Sawtell, 117 W. 14th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Saw, planing mill and flooring factories operate the 
year ‘round, guaranteeing well balanced stocks from 
which to make Prompt Shipments of all orders. 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


Rhinelander 


e 
MANUFACTURERS Wis. Wholesalers 


Write for list of “specials” for the Yard Trade. 











For Factory Trade— 
Birch, Maple, Basswood, 





Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Ash 





Company 


SALESMEN : 


V. R. Gebhardt, 1960S it St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 





Frank C. Sawtell, 
J. A. Sanns, - . 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact 
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A LARGE number of trade bodies have already been 
heard from in the hearings upon the Webb bill now in 
progress in Washington before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate, and the burden of their 
plea in general is as presented in the editorial discussion 
of this subject in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. 
They are unanimously against the two amendments that 
were inserted into the bill in the House, and this disposi- 
tion is also supported in an interview with E. Y. Webb, 
of North Carolina, the original author of the bill, which 
interview is published in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 





Job Was a Patient Man; But He Never 
Bought a Portable Church 


Rev. H. Irving Parrott, pastor of the Windsor Park 
Congregational Chureh, Chicago, now takes all the texts 
for his sermons from the Book of Job. 

Months ago a portable church was bought for the con- 
gregation from a New York concern, to serve until a per- 
manent structure can be erected. It was announced that 
the church would be dedicated in October. It did not 
come, however, and the dedication was postponed until 
Thanksgiving Day. It was thought that, if it showed up 
by that time, there would be real cause for singing hymns 
of praise. 

But the church did not arrive for Thanksgiving; and, 
in fact, it had not come in by freight, express or parcel 
post up to the hour of going to press. So the dedication 
has been put off indefinitely, and this week a representa- 


tive of the church went down to New York to see what 
could be done about it. All that the congregation has 
been able to get so far from the manufacturer is a choice 
collection of excuses. 

Evidently the mail order church is no more of a sue- 
cess than a lot of other portable and ready-cut things. 
It it takes months to get a 25x55 church by mail, the late 
King Solomon, had he followed the ‘mail-order method, 
probably would not have been able to turn the temple 
over to the plasterers much before now. 

The situation presents Satanic possibilities. Not only 
has the church dedication been delayed, but fortitude 
and patience have pulled a number of rivets, and even the 
third commandment has undergone some strain. 

And Satanic partnership in the ready-cut, mail order 
and portable business, long suspected by many, now ap- 
pears to be an established fact. 





Advertising to Women Should Help to 
Sell Lumber 


In the latest advertisements of a large mail order con- 
cern is featured the establishment of a ‘‘home building 
adviser to women’’ whose work ‘‘is to make the American 
home more livable.’’ It happens that that adviser is 
advertised as being a woman, and while this may have 
some effect in stimulating inquiries, the essential idea is 
that of service for women. It must be admitted that the 
idea is a good one. The business of a woman is to make 
the home livable, and the more livable the better. Just 
how profitable assisting women to attain this end is can 
be determined by glancing over the advertising pages of 
any prominent magazine devoted to women’s interests. 
Such advertising can be continued only because it produces 
results—and it is being continued. 

Lumbermen may make this field very productive if it is 
properly cultivated. Wooden cabinets-for kitchens are 
desirable; there is almost always a rose or some sort of 
climbing vine that would look better if trailed up over 
an arbor, or shelves are needed for out of the way corners 
in the house. Indeed, it might pay well to tell the women 
of America just what and how to stain the floors and in- 
terior finish in their homes to blend with curtains, or vice 
versa. This plan has been followed to a certain extent, 
but seems to be worthy of a more extended effort. When 
all is said and done women have a very large influence 
in saying how a house is to be built, how it is to be ar- 
ranged and decorated, the materials of which it is to be 
constructed and selecting any repairs or additions that 
are needed. Why let the mail order concern get the busi- 
ness by being the first to establish and advertise this ser- 
vice for women? 





Farm Trade a Profitable Study For 
Retail Lumbermen 


Some retailers have gotten into the habit of taking the 
farmer for granted and of expecting nothing more from 
him now than retailers of a past generation were war- 
ranted in expecting. And since they expect nothing new 
of him they have made little effort to widen his knowledge 
or to correct any wrong building ideas he may have. They 
have either resisted the tendency to experiment with build- 
ing materials other than lumber or have consented to take 
on all sorts of sidelines for no better reason than that 
some person has inquired about them. Both attitudes are 
irrational, and neither is caleulated to increase the 
farmer’s respect for his lumber dealer as a person whose 
building advice is valuable. Such dealers, and all dealers 
for that matter, would do well in giving some earnest at- 
tention to the address recently delivered by R. S, Kellogg 
at the University of Missouri, an abstract of which ap- 
pears on page’ 38D of this issue. ¥ 

Mr. Kellogg’s statement that farmers are the greatest 

_users of building material in the United States should 
indicate something of the importance of the farm trade 
and the opportunities it offers in the way of an intelli- 
gent direction of country building. That farm houses 
must serve certain purposes and meet certain conditions 
not required of city houses must be apparent to any per- 
son who gives the matter a thought, but very little effort 
has been made to devise a type of farm house plan that 


will meet these special requirements of use and of sanita- 
tion. 

The use of preservatives has had much less attention than 
it deserves, especially in relation to farm buildings. A 
marked dissatisfaction among farmers with wood as a 
general building material has been noticeable for some 
time; and this dissatisfaction is directly traceable tothe 
fact that dealers have not taken the trouble to inform 
their country customers about the most suitable kinds of 
wood to use in certain places and about the proper use of 
preservatives. The use of cement for purposes for which 
wood is more suitable and economical may be laid to this 
fact. 

A number of the statements in Mr. Kellogg’s address 
could be used to good advantage in newspaper advertis- 
ing, and the whole address is worthy of careful study 
and of filing for future reference. 
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How One Lumberman Fights 
For Wood 


A southern newspaper editor commenting on the burn- 
ing of a wooden tourist hotel unwittingly provides addi- 
tional revenue for the business department of his paper, 
inasmuch as one of the lumbermen of the city buys two 
columns of space in which to answer him. This is the 
incident which is told on page 52 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

The incident is of general interest, perhaps more largely 
because of the facts briefly stated above than because of 
what the lumberman says in his letter to the public, altho 
he fills his space with forceful advertising copy, espe- 
cially forceful in the large type, liberal display which it 
was given. His facts are not new to our readers, of 
course; but he makes his point in a masterly, terse man- 
ner, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to offer but 
one additional suggestion: 

The practical question in the construction of this hotel 
was, of course, not what was the most fireproof material 
of which it could be built but what the material of which 
it could be built at all as a paying proposition. How- 
ever, there was no need, in the first place, to erect 
this structure ‘‘with practically no fire protection.’’ It 
might have been sprinklered from cellar to roof in the 
most complete manner without a cent of real cost to its 
builders, because the reduction in insurance premiums 
would have -capitalized that cost with much additional 
profit, and, protected in this manner, it never would have 
burned down. 

There is every reason, of course, why the ordinary hotel 
should be of the utmost fireproof character, and particu- 
larly those city structures for the commercial traveler 
that extend several stories below the street in addition 
to the superterrestrial structure. No summer hotel or 
tourist hotel should be erected without due regard to the 
safety of human life, but such hotels are usually distin- 
guished by breadth rather than height and cer ample op- 
portunity for escape, or can be so built, at least, as to 
afford it. 

And then, of course, there is sprinkler protection. If 
a sprinkler had been provided at every place where fire 
was likely to start the fire that started would never have 
given any occasion for editorial comment by the local 
daily press. 

Reverting to the initial thought, the fact that here and 
there a spirited local defense of wood may of late be 
observed is the hopeful sign. No central or national 
focus of activity can be sufficient in the face of indif- 
ference and inaction elsewhere. 





Desirable and Undesirable Tariffs 
On Lumber 


In the Washington correspondence this week appears 
a list of proposed taxes in an effort to increase the 
national revenues that are being considered by com- 
mittees of the House and Senate at the present time, 
part of these being classified as internal revenue and 
part of them as changes in our import tariffs. Among 
the latter there is a proposition to impose a 10 per- 
cent ad valorem duty on lumber, lath and shingles, 
which, it is anticipated, will raise a revenue of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. 

On page 54 may be found a letter under a Portland 
(Ore.) date line telling of a proposed meeting by lum- 
ber manufacturérs, which, according to the heading, 
is ‘‘To Decide on Action Against New Tariffs.’’ It 
need hardly be added that the tariff which they are 
acting against is not the proposed import tariff on 
lumber from the Canadian side of the boundary line. 
The tariff they are fighting is the proposed increase 
of 2 cents a hundred pounds on all lumber thru Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, being the territory 
from Chicago east to Pittsburgh and north of the 
Ohio River. 

A reflection on this particular phase of the sub- 
ject may, however, also be found in the Washington 
letter in the statement that the committee has before 
it the proposal to levy a tax on all freight shipments. 
That appears to be putting money into one pocket of 
the lumberman only to take it out of the other. 

Seriously, the need of additional Government rev- 
enue is, of course, the prime incentive for proposing 
the suggested import tariff upon lumber and lumber 
products, but a tariff for revenue may also be ex- 
tremely justifiable as a protective measure, and that 
is undoubtedly the case in the lumber item. 

Forest conservationists are much concerned over the 
fact that less than half of the cubic contents of the 
standing tree is utilized in the form of useful prod- 
uct. However, the problem is not one of finding ar- 
ticles that it can be manufactured into as a physical 
possibility, but rather of finding a market for it when 
so manufactured, at a price that will pay the freight 
charges and leave something for the cost of the manu- 
facturing process. The problem of a market price 
for the lower grade product of the tree is largely, in 
the northern section of our country especially, a prob- 
lem of competition with Canadian product, and then 


the problem of getting it to the consumer who is will- 
ing to pay that price is a question of freight cost. It 
will be seen, therefore, that these two entirely differ- 
ent tariffs that are referréd to in our news columns 
this week have here a common meeting ground. It 
may be that the railroads need more. revenue from 
lumber movements, altho their prosperity during last 
year does not give immediate evidence of it. It is 
certain, at least, that the Pacific coast lumber manu- 
facturer has not made any such enormous profits 
from which to pay an increased transportation cost 
of his own account, and the eastern buyer of lumber 
will not do this if he can avoid it. It is true, as 
suggested in the news article, that if lumber freight 
rates are equally advanced from all producing sections 
they are not placed at any disadvantage regarding 
each other. The consumer must pay the added freight 
as a part of the price if he buys the lumber. The 
unfortunate part of the situation, however, is that he 
may be able to use other material from nearby sources. 


The 10 percent ad valorem duty on lumber would 
not be so great a protection against low grade prod- 
ucts as would a flat tariff of, say, $1 a thousand feet, 
but it would help. On the other hand, if the rail- 
roads must have more revenues they should make an 
effort to secure them from commodities that can stand 
the advance without a serious reduction in the volume 
of tonnage. That part of the tree which under any 
given merchandising situation it is necessary to leave 
in the woods does not provide any freight revenue, 
no matter what the freight tariffs may prescribe. 





The Life and Works of Timothy 
Treebug 


The article by Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester of the 
United States Forest Service, in reply to Stewart Edward 
White, appearing upon page 35 of this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, will be read with a great deal of in- 
terest. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will not attempt to 
pass upon the merits of the technical points at issue be- 
tween these gentlemen, but it desires to emphasize Mr. 
Graves’ remarks that such public discussion of this im- 
portant subject will be useful in any event as stimulating 
greater public interest in this undoubtedly important 
source of injury to our forest wealth. 

The tendency of the private owners of forests seems 
to be to believe that the balance of insect life will usually 
be taken care of by Mother Nature; and that while here 
or there serious devastation may occur, in time the ene- 
mies of insect lift will again resume control and this 
source of danger will again be minimized. 

These men forget, however, that modern agriculture 
and horticulture owe their success chiefly to their effective 
methods of combating insect depredation. The beautiful 
and perfect apple upon the fruit stand today is a perfect 
apple (and an expensive apple) because it is an apple that 
has been sprayed consistently and persistently from (and 
even six months previously to) its first appearance in the 
spring bud upon the tree. Mother Nature no longer has 
a fair chance. The balance of bird life has been sadly 
disturbed by ruthless mankind and insects everywhere are 
consequently more in the ascendant. It is quite likely that 
we shall increasingly need effective methods of combating 
forest insect depredation by direct means as well as a 
greater measure of protection everywhere for insect eat- 
ing birds. 

The problem is a difficult one and only scientific meth- 
ods of study and research may be expected to develop the 
most efficient and economical methods of control. 





Bring the Man in the Yard to the 
Retailers’ School of Experience 


How can the yard owner get the most out of the com- 
ing retail conventions? By coming himself, of course. 
And next to that? 

Bring the first mate! Manager, yard foreman, as- 
sistant, helper—whatever you may call him. Whoever 
the man is you look to,as a reliance in making your busi- 
ness a success, you ought to bring him along. 

It will be an outing for the man; but, more than that, 
it will be an inspiration to him. He will learn the things 
that you learn at a meeting and forget to tell him. 

The man is often closer to the yard and the yard prob- 
lems than the owner. There may be a lot of things that 
you know, or think you know, that you leave the man to 
figure out. 

Every time he figures something out—right—he helps 
your business and your profits. Give him a chance to 
squint at the business from a new angle and to get an 
idea of what an important matter your business is. 

Mixing with big men will make him a bigger man. And 
it will give him a fine chance to tell other yardmen what 
a fine boss you are. 

But who is to run the yard in your absence? The 
answer to that is that you may sell less lumber while he 
is away, but ten to one you will sell more lumber after he 
gets back. Give it—and him—a trial. 





Retail Lumbermen and the Wider 
Range of View 


Men who have followed retail conventions for a number 
of years are conscious of the fact that these meetings 
have changed considerably in character.. Formerly em- 
phasis was laid on about two features: getting acquainted 
with fellow retailers, and interchanging views on specific 
methods. These two things have been, and still are, of 
importance. As a result of the emphasis placed upon 
them retailers have gotten over their old, narrow suspicion 
of each other and are preparing to codperate in a wider 
and more sensible way for the benefit of the business and 
of the public alike, and the quality of yard and office 
practice has been noticeably raised. 

But association executives are realizing that, important 
as these things are, they are not enough. These men 
recognize the fact that to be fully successful a lumberman 
must have a much wider knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness as a whole and of the great field of national finance 
than he would perhaps be able to use in his own immediate 
business of buying and selling boards. 

A glance thru the advance notices of conventions shows 
plans for making trips of inspection among the mills. It 
shows that speakers of national importance have been 
secured from such organizations as the Federal Trade 
Commission. Bankers, foreign trade experts and other 
speakers who will deal with a multitude of affairs beyond 
the immediate daily concern of retailing are on the pro- 
grams, 

Recently a famous banker in ‘te course of a speech 
called Americans a nation of ecsneinie iterates. He 
intimated that the country is weak because « iarges major- 
ity of business men are content with a local view of busi- 
ness. The time has come when the country must begin to 
apply its collective strength to the meeting of those 
national and international problems that are not only 
wide in scope but that also have an immediate effect on 
local business. This will be impossjble if such efforts are 
met with indifference or suspicion because of a lack of 
understanding. 

Retail lumbermen have long been leaders in their various 
communities. The trend of times is asking them to make 
a new advance. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
urge that they enroll in night or mail-order schools of 
commerce and finance, but it does suggest that retailers 
plan definitely to attend their conventions and be pre- 
pared beforehand to get new and broad ideas of the great 
field of American commerce. 





How Representative Lumbermen Regard 
the New Year’s Trade Prospects 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s canvass of the lum- 
ber world for an expression of opinion as to present 
conditions and future probabilities has brought to- 
gether an interesting and valuable collection of 
analyses and prophecies. A glance thru the communi- 
cations from association presidents and prominent 
wholesalers, manufacturers and exporters printed on 
pages 1, 38A and 38B, in this issue, all sent by tele- 
graph in response to this paper’s request, will show 
that there is practical unanimity on the point of op- 
timism for the coming year. Seldom has a symposium 
conducted by this journal brought such unanimous 
and unqualified expressions of confidence. 

In practically all parts of the country the farmers 
are fairly prosperous and in many sections they are 
unusually prosperous. This is highly important to the 
lumber fraternity, for farmers are among the largest users 
of lumber in the country. While their business is gen- 
erally regarded as fairly constant it is a matter of 
fact that a variation in their prosperity makes a wide 
difference in the amount of lumber sold. Export busi- 
ness is uncertain, and the exporters vary widely in 
their estimates of the future. The western coast re- 
ports an increase in the building of wooden ships, 
which makes a market for lumber and promises needed 
additional exporting facilities. 

A general shortage of labor is reported, and this 
operates in two ways on the lumber situation. It 
increases the cost of production but at the same time 
by curtailing production it tends to stiffen the whole- 
sale price. The car shortage acts in somewhat the 
same way. Lack of cars has caused much embarrass- 
ment and loss of business, but by restricting shipments 
it also has tended to maintain the market. Many of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s correspondents look upon 
this as a not unmixed blessing. They feel that it is 
a serious flaw in our national organization that trans- 
portation should be crippled in this way and they 
are of the opinion that the maintenance of the market 
could be accomplished -by more appropriate means. 
One correspondent suggests drastic measures for re- 
lief, even Government ownership of the railroads if 
that should prove necessary. The car shortage in an- 
other way is improving the lumber market, for the car 
shops are all running to capacity. The lumber used 
for this purpose makes a great addition to the total 
sales. 

It seems to be generally held that stocks in con- 
suming territories, both domestic and foreign, are low. 
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Lack of ocean tonnage and the disorganization of war 
help to bring this about abroad. The car shortage 
helps to bring it about at home. 

While most of these correspondents believe that 
general conditions are highly satisfactory they all can 
see places in which improvements can be made. Their 
recommendations fall into two loosely defined di- 
visions: Changes that may be. made by lumbermen 
themselves within their own organizations, and 
changes political in nature or of a kind that will re- 
quire the codperation of outside agencies. 

A number of men believe that this is the time when 
economies can be effected in production and in han- 
dling. There seems to be a general belief that lum- 
bermen sin in this respect more than some other busi- 
ness men. There are calls for more accurate book- 
keeping, especially in regard to cost accounting. One 
man desires to see the lumber business so worked out 
on the point of organization as to be standardized. 
There are many calls for codperation and for many 
different purposes. A number urge the passage of the 
Webb bill, and still others want the principle of this 
bill extended in a practical way until lumber manufac- 
turers under Government supervision may be allowed 
to combine for the purpose of controlling the volume 
of production. There are a number of calls to support 
the various organizations, especially those like the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that are 
national in scope. One man asks that manufacturers 
recognize the intrinsic value of lumber and refuse to 
sell for less when demand is small than when demand 
is large. Another calls upon them to recognize the 
folly of cutting prices in the hope of disposing of 
stocks, since a falling market discourages buying. 

There is a general demand for better transportation 
facilities, both land and water. A number. believe 
that all lumbermen ought to work for increased ex- 
ports, and various suggestions are offered about the 
matter of securing the needed foreign tonnage. One 
suggestion that comes from several men in the North- 
west is the imposition of a duty on Canadian lumber. 
Other dispatches coming to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
indicate that this subject is receiving a good deal 
of attention among many men in the trade and 
among the lawmakers at Washington. A warning is 
given manufacturers that any sharp rise in prices 
will cause substitution of cheaper woods for interior 
trim and the like. In fact, attention is called to the 
general situation that lumber prices can not be ad- 
vaneed unduly without encouraging, substitutes other 
than lumber. 

The opinion among exporters, as was stated above, 
is not uniform. There is a recognition that more 
elements must be considered in estimating foreign 


trade than in domestic; for example, the correspond- 
ents do not agree on the amount of demand that will 
follow the close of the war. Those believing demand 
will be large are in the majority, but they do not mus- 
ter a@ unanimous vote. There seems to be a general 
belief that the volume of sales will depend upon 
Yreight rates. With the release of interned ships and 
those in military service the rates may be lowered, 
but this is not certain, nor is it certain that such a 
condition would prevail for any long period of time. 
The shortage of tonnage may also serve to swing 
trade toward Russia and the Scandinavian countries. 
This trade will be under foreign control, which will 
give the representatives of foreign mills a certain ad- 
vantage. 

These are a few of the less hopeful features as seen 
by certain exporters; but balancing them is the gen- 
eral belief that there will be an immediate demand 
that will sweep over these obstacles. This should 
serve to get American exporters established and to 
teach them the fine points of the game. If leaner 
years should follow they would then be in a better 
position to meet the evolving situation. American ex- 
porters also rely on the fact that when domestic prices 
are good they do not have to ship their wares abroad, 
and they are looking confidently for firm domestic 
prices at this time. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


ANOTHER POPULAR MISCONCEPTION 
CORRECTED 


I notice in your edition of Dec. 29, page 31, in the article 
that I sent to you, the stenographer somehow tucked in the 
word “cull” in front of “logs.” There should be nothing 
there; the word “cull” is an error. 

I also note comments of C. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis. 
He says that “logs that have been in the water are never 
peeled, probably because the water soaks out the tannin and 
makes the bark unsalable. Of course, such bark is wasted.” 

Logs that are cut in the winter and early summer and 
are run down stream will peel when taken out of the water 
in the summer months. The bark is as good as any bark, 
with the exception of about three inches at the end of the 
log. The tannin in three inches of each end has been leached 
out somewhat. The bark itself is full of resin and the water 
does not penetrate to damage it any more than it does when 
the tree is standing and has a constant week’s rain. 

I bought quite a large quantity,of bark at one time peeled 
in this way and never knew it until afterward. I had al- 
ways had the impression that Mr. Crosby has, but after buy- 
ing this bark and not knowing about it, and selling it and 
finding it gave good satisfaction, I changed my mind.— 
Frank A, Curtine, Boston, Mass. 


[This interesting discussion of the subject of hemlock 
bark started in the first place from an opinion given in this 
department that winter cut hemlock logs would not peel 
the following spring. A number of correspondents hast- 
ened to correct this statement, among them our old friend 
C. B. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis. Mr. Crosby, himself, 
however, appears to have fallen into another error in the 
course of his correction which Mr. Cutting here corrects. 
—KEpiror. } 


WHAT DOES F. 0. B. MEAN? 


A furnishes B with an order for carload of yellow pine, 
which specifically states f. 0. b. Toronto, Ontario. After the 
shipment arrives A is compelled to pay war tax of $40 on 
the shipment and charges this amount to, B, contending that 
the order read f. o. b. Toronto and this included all costs 
necessary to deliver it. Is he warranted in so doing? 


[In this case it may be that the war tax is paid after 
the arrival of the shipment, but it accrued at the time the 
ear crossed the boundary and, therefore, before its f. 0. b. 
delivery. This being so, it obviously is a proper charge 
against the seller-——Eb1rTor. ] 


AN EDITORIAL FINDS A CRITIC 


I have noticed with considerable interest the editorial 
‘ppearing on page 25 of your last issue and take the liberty 
of bringing to your attention one or two inaccuracies therein. 
In the first place the “FM” grade is the Factory Mutual 
grade, not the Factory Merchantable grade, as you have it. 
Moreover, this grade does not, according to the latest copy 
I have, specify longleaf pine, as is stated in this editorial. 
It is possible, of course, that there has been a change of 
which I am not advised, but I quite clearly recall that Mr. 
Hoxie originally was averse to allowing any botanical dis- 
tinctions to go into the rule. Moreover, the statement that 
shortleaf “will not cut 85 heart, girth measurement” etc. is 
not entirely correct, since in the term timbers must be 
included such stock as 8-inch laminated flooring, and it is 
certain that a considerable quantity of shortleaf now being 
manufactured will preduce this class of “timbers” with 
sufficient heart to qualify under the new Select Structural 
rule. So long as this class of material is bought under the 
timber ruie it must be, taken into account. Moreover, the 
manufacture of heart timbers from shortleaf is not a ques- 
tion of heavy slabbing at all. ‘That expression would seem 
to indicate that it involved a waste of material, whereas, 
a8 you know, there may be two or three desirable inch cuts 
inside the slab and then a timber cutting. 

Inasmuch as these questions have been thoroly befogged 
by others I trust you will pardon my calling attention to 
these seeming misstatements. 


[Our correspondent is probably correct regarding the 
meaning of the letters ‘‘FM’’ as applied to Mr. Hoxie’s 
grade, altho the grade itself does not give this meaning 
to the letters anywhere within its text. It merely states 
that timbers shall be branded FM without anywhere stat- 
ing just what these letters stand for. 

a his grade, under the subject of branding, reads: 
.. Longleaf pine sold under this specification’’ ete. In 
its main specification the grade does not in words con- 





fine itself to longleaf pine, but according to the para- 
graph above quoted longleaf pine is evidently intended. 

Our correspondent is, however, at least partly sup- 
ported in his contention upon this point by the fact that 
Mr. Hoxie in his revised report on ‘‘Dry Rot in Factory 
Timbers’’ points out that the definition of the American 
Society for Testing Materials practically calls all good 
material ‘‘longleaf pine’’; and to some extent, at least, 
he accepts this definition of longleaf, since in proposing 
his specification he says regarding it that ‘‘it will serve 
to eliminate much of the shortleaf, loblolly and poorer 
qualities of longleaf.’’, He does not say that it will 
eliminate all of the shortleaf and loblolly. 

The contributor’s reference to the fact that laminated 
flooring is classified as timbers is somewhat ambiguous. 
While this is true, it is still true that the average short- 
leaf logs must be heavily slabbed before the residue can 
be manufactured either into large timbers or into lami- 
nated flooring that will qualify under the rule. Lami- 
nated flooring is, however, not a product to which the 85 
percent requirement will be applied for use under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Furthermore, the fact that the logs must be so slabbed 
as an initial step to producing timbers of 85 percent 
heart from shortleaf by no means implies that all of the 
material in such slabs is to be sent to the refuse burner, 
or, indeed, that it will be taken off from the log in a 
single slab. The usual practice is to saw inch boards 
from the outside of the log until the proper point has been 
reached, and yet as far as the production of timber is 
concerned this operation may correctly be referred to as 
‘¢slabbing.’’—EDITOoR. ] 


YELLOW PINE EXCELSIOR-LOBLOLLY SHINGLES 

Can you give us any information as to where a market can 
be had for baled excelsior made from yellow pine; and what 
the market price on the same is? Also, can you say who 
wants sap shingles made from oldfield pine? We under- 
stand there are concerns wanting this class of shingles and 
that they creosote the same before utilizing.—INquiry No. 99. 


[Excelsior is a product of very varied qualities and 
uses and its price varies widely according to its grade. 
Yellow pine jis, of course, adapted for the manufacture 
of only the medium and lower grades such as are largely 
used for packing purposes. This inquiry comes from 
Alabama and it would be well to inquire of the large 
mercantile institutions in Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Atlanta, Ga., and other nearby cities, all of which use 
considerable quantities of excelsior in the packing of 
fragile merchandise both for shipment and wagon delivery 
to customers. Aside from that there are dealers in 
excelsior in every large city who will be pleased to quote 
and advise regarding the current demand. The shingle 
inquiry is referred to our readers.—EDITOR. ] 


HACKMATACK WANTED FOR BOAT KNEES 

We wish to know in what vicinity hackmatack grows, 
and if you can give us this information or, still better, give 
us the address of some one that could get us out some 
hackmatack knees for boat work, we will be under many 
obligations to you.—Inquiry No. 94. 

[The above inquiry comes from a lumber dealer in New 
Orleans, La. Hackmatack is the Indian name for 
tamarack, the larch of New England and the middle West 
as far west as Minnesota; north into Canada where it 
ranges into Alaska; and south as far as West Virginia. 
Boat or ship knees are hewn out of natural crooks of the 
large roots of this tree. It does not ordinarily grow large 
enough for knees for large ships, for which purpose the 
live oak of our southern States was ordinarily employed 
in the palmy days of wooden shipbuilding. With live oak 
the crooks between the trunk and large branches were 
employed as well as the crooks of the roots, 

The demand for tamarack for boat knees has been com- 
paratively restricted for many years, but there is a revival 
of interest in it at the present time. The inquirer has 
been furnished with some addresses and some others may 
come in as a result of the publication of this inquiry.— 
Epitor.] 


FIGURING DISCOUNTS ON SASH AND DOORS 

Please advise whether you have for sale or, if not, where 
we can secure a book of table, showing net prices at differ- 
ent discounts of sash, doors and blinds, in the various cata- 
logs now extant.—Inquiry No. 83. 


[A very complete discount calculator by Laird may be 
purchased for $5. It gives the result of any and every 
known combination of mercantile discounts, stated in 
terms of a single net discount. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any cur- 
rent net price list of sash and doors figured at current pre- 
vailing discounts and such a price list, of course, would 
have to be changed as often as the discounts changed. It 
was the obviating of the necessity for this that led to the 
adoption of a permanent basing list and periodically 
variable discounts in many mercantile lines.—EDbITor. | 


STEAMING OF REDWOOD FOR VENEER CUTTING 

We are in receipt of yours of the 3rd inst., re our in- 
quiry as to best method of extracting tannic acid from 
redwood. We appreciate the information, but unfortunately 
it is of no assistance to us, as we manufacture this redwood 
into veneers and when the wood is steamed or boiled the 
tannic acid turns black. ‘We therefore find it necessary to 
eliminate the tannic acid before we can successfully use red- 
wood. If you have further suggestions to offer on this sub- 
ject same will be much appreciated.—Inquiry No. 73. 


[The original inquiry upon this subject, discussed in this 
department on Jan. 6, appeared to suggest that what was 
wanted was the recovery of tannin from redwood for the 
use of the tannin. Here, however, an entirely different 
problem is presented—that of getting rid of the tannin so 
that it will not discolor the wood when the flitches are 
steamed preliminary to their being cut into veneers. 

This problem is a difficult one and only general sugges- 
tions can be offered here. Tannin reacts with salts of 
iron to form a dark blue solution, a fact which is taken 
advantage of in the manufacture of ink, in which salts of 
iron and nut galls rich in tannic acid are usually present. 
Reference is made here to the blue black writing fluid 
that is so generally used. Is the boiling or steaming of 
the wood accomplished in iron vessels? If so, this dis- 
coloration is easily explained. 

If, however, wooden vats are used the cause of the dis- 
coloration is not apparent. The tannins of various species 
of wood differ materially from each other, and have dif- 
ferent reactions or lack of reaction with mineral salts. 
The problem is referred to the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., in the hope that the experts there may 
be able to throw some light upon it.—EDITor. ] 


BOARD MEASUREMENT AGAIN DEFINED 

An argument has come up in our office in regard to the 
term board measure. It came about in this way: One cus- 
tomer ordered 1,000 feet of 44-inch lumber. Our salesman 
took it down 1,000 feet %4-inch lumber, board measure. 
One party argued that he was correct, another party argued 
that he should have mentioned 1,000 feet %4-inch surface 
measure; that board measure might mean this 44-inch was 
made from 1-inch, 1,000 feet board measure, and that could 
be sawed into %4-inch so that it might cause some question. 
One of the arguments was if a person ordered 1,000 feet of 
14-inch board measure it also meant after the 4 inch was 
added. 

Now will you kindly give us the correct expression? Is it 
proper to say a 1,000 feet of 44-inch lumber, board measure, 
and mean 1,000 feet of 44-inch lumber only? We would be 
obliged to you for this information at your convenience. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will restate this simple 
problem in measurement standards. There is no unit of 
measurement within knowledge that is variable, meaning 
one thing at one time and another thing at another. The 
board foot is an invariable standard 12 inches square and 
1 inch thick, or its equivalent of volume in any other 
shape. One thousand feet board measure of 44-inch lum- 
ber is, therefore, equivalent to 2,000 feet face or super- 
ficial measure. Lumber one inch or thicker is usually 
sold by board measure and lumber under one inch is in 
the custom of the trade usually sold by face measure, not 
by board measure.—EDIToR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The first ten days of 1917 have been given over largely 
to the handling of inventory problems, the arrangement 
of finances and the declaration of dividends. .The out- 
look for an unusually prosperous year has not been 
clouded, but a conviction seems to be growing in the best 
informed circles that the end of the war is not as far 
off as the preparations of the Allies and the articles in 
the daily press might seem to indicate. Altho the last 
week has, in general, been one of ascending prices in 
the stock market and in the speculative markets, there 
is a tendency to watch out and a feeling of uneasiness 
is discernible in the rapid manner in which stocks go 
up and down in response to even slight and unconfirmed 
rumors. The impression is gaining ground that the 
Teutonic Allies are in much worse shape than the reports 
allowed to pass the censor indicate. This impression 
is reflected in a strengthening of sterling exchange and 
a corresponding weakening in that of the Central powers. 
That section of the lumber industry that expects to 
engage directly in the export business is especially inter- 
ested in the possibility of peace. When peace does come 
it will probably cause a few weeks slackening in busi- 
ness, and possibly a permanent reduction in the. total 
volume, with the exception of the lumber business in 
the latter case. In such event the difficulty of preventing 
a decided slump in prices is of primary importance and 
in this question the problem of too large stocks and over- 
production will play a vital part. Broadly speaking, 
retail and factory buyers are more interested in purchas- 
ing supplies at the lowest point of the market rather 
than at a low price; in other words, the buyers recognize 
the necessity of not allowing the other fellow to get a 
better price. If this possibility is removed the price 
paid does not make so much difference—the understand- 
ing being of course that 
it is reasonable in com- 


Another feature that is not so satisfactory is that orders 
are considerably below production, largely because buyers 
are holding off in the hope of seeing the market break. 
Shipments, on the other hand, have picked up markedly 
during the week and are above normal. In general, 
orders may be said to have decreased slightly as com- 
pared with the volume of the preceding week. On this 
page will be found a table giving the average f.o.b. 
mill values of yellow pine for twenty-seven mills for 
1916, from which it will be seen that the average price 
on most items was greater at the close than at the be- 
ginning of the year. The average value for all items 
at the beginning of the year was $17.26 and at the close 
it was $18.13, a gain of 87 cents a thousand feet. This 
gain should not be considered as net, for during the 
year the cost of labor and supplies has increased decid- 
edly. Reports from all sections of the South indicate 
an increase in the supply of freight cars, but the situa- 
tion is far from normal. The advantage of an increased 
car supply is partly nullified by the placing of embargoes 
that prevent shipments East. This situation was felt 
especially at such points as Jackson, Miss., where it tended 
to make a slightly unstable market. In the main, how- 
ever, prices remained firm. In the Alexandria (La.) 
district the only changes noted were increases, and the 
same is true of Chicago, where increases of 50 cents and 
$1 were reported on the better grades of flooring, drop 
siding, finish and inch boards. The cypress market is 
also experiencing relief from the car shortage, tho mills 
far away from markets are not enjoying the relief given 
those close at hand. Prices remain steady, with an up- 
ward tendency in some cases. In fact, the companies that 
can supply thick tank stock can almost name the prices 
received, because of the scarcity of that grade of cypress. 


but indicate belief of the buyers that prices will not 
decrease. The same conditions prevail in the hemlock 
and northern pine markets. Stocks are not so full as 
they should be to meet the strong demand that is ex- 
pected to develop early in the spring. Prices remain 
firm and are very close to list, averaging from $2.25 and 
$1.50 off list to list. The market for lath of all species 
is strong and there is no trouble in finding a profitable 
market for any stock in no matter what section of the 
country it is located. In almost all instances the market 
for shingles is steady with firm prices, tho there has 
been little change since last week. 

* * * 

The new year started out busily for the lumbermen 
of the Pacific coast, with most activity devoted to get- 
ting vessels loaded. Mills generally were shut down for 
repairs, so the production of mills belonging to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association dropped to 39,646,757 
feet in place of a normal output of 88,640,000 for a week. 
In the rail trade orders exceeded shipments, tho both were 
below normal production by a considerable percentage. 
During the week orders for 1,772 cars were received 
and 1,413 cars were shipped. There was a particularly 
heavy coastwise movement and the shipments exceeded 
orders received by 7,628,401 feet. Orders unfilled at the 
Douglas fir mills approximated 334,585,308 feet for trans- 
continental and local trade; 59,735,960 feet for coast- 
wise delivery and 59,576,800 feet for export. The de- 
mand for redwood is increasing and altho the tonnage 
for export business is still extremely hard to obtain 
foreign inquiries are increasing in number. As soon as 
tonnage for the United Kingdom becomes available Eng- 
lish dealers will hasten to increase their stocks of this 
wood. The log market is in a healthy condition and 
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Reports on the export 
situation from all sections indicate an increase in the 
rates of ocean shipping and no let-up in the scarcity of 
available tonnage. On the Pacific coast the mills are 
reported to be better supplied with export orders than 
for some time, some deliveries not to be made until 
the latter part of the year. Prices obtained are on an 
upward sliding seale; the further away the date of de- 
livery the higher the base price. Louisiana points report 
a firmer market on export items, with an increase in 
price, particularly for primes. The one disturbing situa- 
tion seems to be the spruce export market on the Pacific 
coast. Telegrams to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., say that England 
has placed an embargo on the importation of silver spruce 
into that country. Later telegraphic reports indicate 
that Sitka spruce—the species manufactured by the Port- 
land mills—will not be affected by this embargo. Never- 
theless, the situation is not all that could be desired, for 
many of the Pacific coast firms have largely made up losses 
oceasioned by the loss of other export business by the 
sale of spruce to foreign governments. 
* * * 


Taking the entire lumber cut of the country into con- 
sideration, shipments exceed production for the first time 
since April. Of course there have been exceptions to 
this by species, but that in no way detracts from the 
general truth of the statement. Production of southern 
pine is still below normal by a considerable margin. 


One of the most cheerful features of the hardwood 
trade is the continued, tho slight, improvement in the 
demand for southern oak, both quartered and plain, and 
predictions are made of an early advance in price. 
Trade with the furniture and other factory consumers 
of hardwoods started out well the first of the year and 
the lower grades still find a willing market in the box 
trade. Most districts report a resumption of business fol- 
lowing the holiday lull that shows every indication of a 
steady increase. With the exception of the export trade 
the hardwood lumbermen see every indication for even a 
better year than during 1916. The cooperage industry is 
enjoying increasing prosperity and this field is taking 
care of a great deal of hardwood. There seems to be 
little difference in the demand for southern or northern 
hardwoods, as the market for all the species produced in 
the two sections is good. 


* * * 


North Carolina pine is another wood that reports indi- 
eate is enjoying a good trade. Recently the amount of 
tonnage available for coastwise shipments increased and 
this allowed a larger movement to the north Atlantic coast 
than has been experienced for some time. The aggregate 
sales generally were slightly larger than the preceding 
week, but the demana was not for all of the items on the 
list. Prices showed. no tendency to soften and some 
small advances were reported. Large sales for future 
delivery made at Norfolk, Va., did not show an increase 


with a shortage of men 
; in many of the camps 
the spring cutting season may open with a decided log 
shortage. The holiday shutdown of the mills is still in 
effect and as a consequence the cut was considerably below 
normal. The same reason, added to the car shortage, pre- 
vented a heavy shipment of stock for the week, but orders 
came in in greater volume than usual at this time of year 
and exceeded production by a comfortable margin. In 
general shipments may be said to be less than production. 
Stocks of shop at the western pine mills and at those of 
the sugar and California white pine mills in California 
are badly broken. 


* * * 


A large market for poles and posts is expected during 
the coming season; reports from the wheat raising sec- 
tions and parts of the South where stock raising is meet- 
ing with increasing success indicate that the demand for 
posts next season will be larger than ever. In the prairie 
provinces more posts are being used because of the high 
price of barbed wire. In such sections as Montana and 
southern Idaho where the high prices obtainable for wheat 
and other small grains are stimulating settlement an ac- 
tive market is predicted. Of course in both these markets 
split posts from the Inland Empire or the Pacific coast 
will be needed, but in the South it is probable that many 
cypress, cedar and yellow pine posts will be used. A pros- 
perous season is predicted also for white cedar from the 
North. Manufacturers are reported to be storing up 
large stocks in all sections for the spring demand. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business conditions, so far as this country is concerned, 
seem to be undergoing a change that ultimately will 
minimize the readjustment likely to follow the restoration 
of peace. At the moment this shifting and adjustment 
to new conditions is accompanied by some degree of un- 
certainty, as is always the case in economic changes. But 
this feeling of uncertainty is attributable more to the fact 
that general conditions are abnormal than to any unnat- 
ural tendencies. 

This country has experienced one of the most remarkable 
trade developments in the history of the world, growing 
out of the war. The needs of the European people have 
been so great that American business has simply been 
overwhelmed with the export demands for commodities and 
other articles required in the prosecution of the great 
armed conflict. This phenomenal expansion of our export 
trade resulted in a complete reversal in our financial and 
banking position. 

At the beginning of the war American business had to 
reckon with a deficit in our international commerce; in 
other words, we owed Europe much more for merchandise 
than the world owed us. In the last two and a half years 
we have reversed this condition to the extent that the value 
of our foreign trade totals several times that of 1914, and 
we have built up a credit balance in our favor that is so 
large as to cause us to ponder regarding the future. 

The new year, 1917, has started out with developments 
indicating a shifting from these abnormal conditions to a 
more permanent form. For many months munition orders 
have been diminishing. This was almost imperceptible 
at first, but now it is obvious to any one who gives the 
matter serious consideration. But in the place of these 
diminishing orders for shells and other munitions are com- 
ing orders for the more substantial products, steel, copper, 
and our commodities in the raw form. The reason for this 
is clear. The allied countries Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia and Italy are developing their own munition factories 
‘and are taking from us the elements of munitions, which 
they are converting from the raw material into the finished 
product. 

This serves two purposes. It avoids the abnormal prof- 
its that they were compelled to pay to American manu- 
facturers who had converted their plants into munitions 
factories temporarily and were forced to consider a depre- 
ciation that would wipe out this temporary expense. In 
the second place, these foreign countries are seeking to 
employ their‘own people and conserve their credit abroad. 
At the moment the munition business is developing in 
Canada, in consequence of the policy of Great Britain to 
favor her colonies, which are doing so much for her. 

The result of this change in our foreign business is 
likely to prove favorable in stimulating those many lines 
of enterprise that heretofore have not been helped much 
by the war demand, and in some instances have been re- 


stricted, because of the lack of shipping. The time neces- 
sarily must come when this country will be forced to re- 
adjust to new economic conditions, and this shifting from 
the more abnormal and temporary export business, even 
tho profitable, to: the substantial business simply tends to 
minimize the shock that will follow the end of the war so 
far as this country is concerned. 

Much has been said of late regarding our abnormal in- 
flux of gold and some bankers have regarded this as an 
actual menace to our prosperity. It does not seem reason- 
able that gold, which is the basis of the world’s monetary 
and credit systems, could accumulate in this country to 
such an extent that it could be regarded as a menace to 
prosperity. The menace lies in the management of this 
—- of gold, rather than in the accumulation 
itself. 

Gold knows no patriotism. It comes and goes where it 
is most needed and with the demand. Europe needs our 
commodities and manufactures more than she needs her 
gold, and in consequence she has sent us a very large part 
of her surplus accumulation in part payment for these 
commodities. At the beginning of the war our gold stock 
was $1,888,270,000. At the present time it is approxi- 
mating $2,800,000,000. This is nearly one-third of the 
world’s monetary stock of gold. 

The increase in our gold supply thru imports is equiva- 
lent to the world’s new production of the precious metal 
in the last two years. This would indicate that the bellig- 
erent countries of Europe are maintaining their reserve 
fairly well and are utilizing their gold stocks to the best 
possible advantage in sustaining their credit position. 

So far this accumulation of gold has not resu!ted in 
serious inflation in this country, nor has it fostered dan- 
gerous speculation, as many conservative bankers and busi- 
ness men feared it would. But it has stimulated a credit 
expansion that has reached a point calling for a greater 
exercise of conservatism. Business is always cautious in 
new enterprises, and the munition business, being new, 
carried with it a degree of caution that only prospects of 
abnormal profit tended to overcome. As we become ac- 
customed to big profits and to big business we are in- 
clined to move with less caution and conservatism. But 
our foreign customers are finding a way to avoid these un- 
usual profits thru the expansion of their own competing 
plants, and have put a check on our tendency toward dan- 
gerous expansion in these less stable lines of enterprise. 
Nothing breeds caution faster than shrinking profits. 

American business, however, is well fortified. We have 
absorbed, since the beginning of the European war, ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 in American securities. This 
means that dividends and coupons that were formerly paid 
to foreign holders now go to the American investor. These 
payments are now available for reémployment. 

In addition to this we have loaned abroad both to bellig- 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE 


Students of such subjects recognize in human beings 
two types of temperament—the quick nervous tempera- 
ment and the slower and heavier, phlegmatie temper- 
ament. The phlegmatic man is not easily aroused to 
his highest powers of physical or mental activity but 
has ample resources upon which to draw. He is not go- 
ing around with a chip on his shoulder looking for a 
fight but is apt to put up a pretty vigorous scrap when 
forced into a corner. 

After considerable cogitation the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is forced to the conclusion that lumbermen must 
belong to the class of the phlegmatie temperament. 
Take this matter of wood shingles and the fight that 
has for a long while been made upon them. The ex- 
ponents of substitute shingles are awake and alert. 
They have the arguments for their product constantly 
at their finger tips. They are constantly carrying the 
war into the enemy’s trenches. What is the enemy 
doing? He is resting secure in his own belief in the 
excellence of his product, not appearing to realize that 
what the publie, and not himself, thinks upon the sub- 
ject is the vital thing. All at once he awakens to the 
fact that his position has been undermined. A crisis 
arises and he is compelled into an activity that should 
have been begun some months before. Then he writes 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and asks it to send him 
(by return mail, because he wants to use it within the 
next day or two) a complete compendium of all the in- 
formation existent upon this somewhat complicated 
subject. He knows that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has published columns and pages on the subject, but he 
has not thought it worth while to preserve such articles 
or so to familiarize himself with their substance as to 
have the information constantly at his command. 

This article is an effort to give in condensed form 

the present case for and against wooden shingles, and 
necessarily must deal with the subject in the briefest 
possible manner. 
_ In the first place, there are two main viewpoints 
from which the subject is approached. One is that of 
the man who is interested in reducing the national fire 
loss. What is the relation of the wooden shingle to 
this loss? 

There is, of course, no national compilation of direct 
statistics upon this point, but a few things are evident. 
The charge against the wooden shingle is that it is 
chiefly instrumental in promoting the spread of fire 
from one building to another. The exposure loss of 
the principal cities of the United States as compiled 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters is some- 
Where around 4 or 5 percent of the total fire loss in those 
cities, It is well known also that a great share of this 


exposure loss is in congested districts. Just what tne 
percentage is is uncertain, but the fact that the insur- 
ance companies charge a premium several times as great 
for a fire proof building in the congested district as 
they do for a detached frame dwelling in the residence 
section indicates where they think the chiefest danger 
of exposure loss occurs. The fire proof building stand- 
ing by itself, of course, would be considered a’ better 
risk than when it is closely surrounded by other build- 
ings, which latter condition chiefly determines its actual 
rate, 

The National Fire Protection Association has recently 
issued a syllabus for publie instruction in fire preven- 
tion in which the following interesting statement oc- 
curs: 

it is the frequent conflagration in the business district 
where the commercial values are greatest (and where ,they 
might easily be guarded as above suggested) which makes 
the fire tax in the United States so enormous. 

That statement is undoubtedly correct, and it lays the 
chief responsibility for the national fire loss not upon 
the wooden shingle nor, indeed, upon the wooden build- 
ing. Those ‘‘business districts where the commercial 
values are greatest’’ are not of wood construction. It 
seems to have taken the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation a long while to awake to a recognition of 
this fact, but here is an open statement of it. In any 
city the fire loss could be enormously reduced by an 
ordinance requiring the protection of window openings 
in all business buildings under outside exposure, or by 
the requirement of sprinkler protection where sprinkler 
protection is obviously needed, or by any one of sev- 
eral other precautions for making ‘‘fireproof’’ strue- 
tures actually more fire resistant. 

So much for the general aspect of the case. The man 
who is building a house is not interested in this propo- 
sition. What he wants to know_is the value of the 
additional protection from fire which he will secure by 
putting on his dwelling a roof of Jones’ Phoenix shin- 
gles instead of wooden shingles. 

Who ean tell him? 

Nobody. 

Jones, of course, is saying a lot of things on that 
subject. The manufacturer and the merchant of the 
wooden shingle may not be saying anything, and may 
not say anything unless the council takes it into its 
head to prohibit the use of the wooden shingle while 
still permitting Jones and his patent product full sway. 
Then the local lumbermen burst into argument, but as 
a matter of fact neither they nor the substitute roof- 
ing man really know in terms of cold, scientific facts 
what the real fire resistance is of either shingle on any 
given roof. 


erents and neutrals upwards of $2,000,000,000, and these 
foreign loans, estimating on a 5 percent interest basis, 
bring to this country an annual income of $100,000,000, 
which also is available for reémployment; taking into con- 
sideration also the unprecedented increase in our gold 
holdings, we have some idea of the measure of our pros-, 
perity that can be traced with fair certainty to the war 
demands. 

Our banking resources show enormous increases. The 
comptroller of the currency estimated the expansion in this 
direction at approximately $4,280,000,000, or more than 
35 percent, in the two years ending with November last. 
The aggregate resources of the national banks of the coun- 
try exceeded, on November 6, by a billion dollars the com- 
bined resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Bank of Russia, the German Reichsbank, the 
Bank of Italy, the Bank of Spain, the Bank of the Nether- 
lands, the Bank of Denmark, the Swiss National Bank, and 
the Imperial Bank of Japan. 

The moral to be drawn from these figures, which are 
merely representative of others, is that latent buying 
power exists in this country that under favoring condi- 
tions easily could be fanned into flame. How far invest- 
ment of these enormous resources may be expected in the 
near future is a debatable question. Obviously, if the war 
ends with reasonable promptness peace readjustment must 
be faced and capitalists will be inclined to hold back. At 
the moment, however, peace prospects are less bright than 
a few weeks ago, when the markets were unsettled by a 
German peace proposal and the suggestions emanating 
from our own President. 

But the war must end some time, and the wisdom of 
proceeding along conservative lines in the expansion of 
our credit is impressing itself upon thinking business men 
to the end that we may be fortified against the shock of 
the economic readjustment that the end of the war seems 
likely to bring. In the meantime, it is well not to be mis- 
led into the belief that our enormous increase in bank de- 
posits is indicative of our measure of prosperity, 
for, the world over, bank deposits are showing 
large increases, compared with the period pre- 
ceeding the war. Even in Germany there has 
been a remarkable increase in bank deposits, and yet, de- 
prived of her foreign trade and compelled to devote her 
energies to the fullest extent to the prosecution of the war, 
no one would seriously claim that Germany could possibly 
be enjoying a period of genuine prosperity. The same is 
true of the other belligerents. 

It is well, therefore, that business tends to keep fairly 
close to shore. At the same time it is obvious that if we 
would continue to share to such a large extent in the 
world’s trade we must continue to extend credit to our 
foreign customers, regardless of their position in this 
war. 


WOODEN SHINGLE 


In order to know that it would be necessary to have 
the exact fire experience of, say, 100,000 dwellings 
roofed with wood for a given period of time as com- 
pared with 100,000 substantially similar dwellings, ex- 
cept that they are roofed with some other roofing ma- 
terial, the two groups of dwellings to be similar in aver- 
age value, in average exposure distances from adjoin- 
ing buildings and in cities of like degree of fire protec- 
tion, and located at approximately equal average dis- 
tances from the nearest fire company station. 

There are no national figures on that subject nor any 
figures for any State. 

There is but one city in the world, as far as is known 
at this time, where figures are actually being gathered 
that will show the facts as to roofing fires in such detail. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN insisted strenuously that 
an improved system of statistics be adopted in Chicago 
which would show such facts and started a campaign 
to secure them. As an indirect result, at least, of this 
campaign, the system was established and the original 
records of every fire for the year 1916 in this city are 
so set down. The routine compilation of them in the 
fire prevention bureau may not be sufficient to show 
the full analysis of facts stated above, but the original 
record would doubtless be available to any person in- 
terested in making this compilation. 

A scientific study of any subject is built on facts 
and not theories. All the obtainable information is 
recorded, classified and analyzed. From these facts, 
when gathered in sufficient number, the laws govern- 
ing them are deducted. That is the only way in which 
the actual fire resistance of any given type of construe- 
tion or any class of construction material can ever be 
scientifically determined. 

Lacking this information, however, there are certain 
general principles that may be laid down as axiomatic. 
They are so self-evident as not to admit of dispute: 

1—Fires usually being caused by the activity of human 
beings, a wooden surface elevated beyond the reach of human 
beings and upturned to direct exposure by rain and snow, 
and tilted usually at such an angle that objects falling upon 
it will roll off of their own accord, ought to bein as favorable 
a location as regards safety from fire as any that could be 
selected for such a wooden surface, 

2—A wooden roof is not directly exposed to any of the 
numerous ordinary causes of fire within buildings. It is 
exposed to practically no cause of fire originating within or 
about the individual building excepting only that of sparks 
from its chimney. For this cause the chimney rather than 
the roof is responsible. It is easier to prevent the sparks 
than to render all the roofs in the vicinity immune to them. 

38—In a building of wooden walls and wooden roofs the 

valls are much more severely exposed to radiant heat in 
ease of an adjacent fire than is the roof. In such cases igp’ 
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tion nearly always occurs at the cornice below the projecting 


eaves. An ordinance. requiring that in all frame buildings 
under exposure distances less than 15 feet neither roof 
gable nor eaves should project more than six inches from 
the wall would probably reduce the exposure hazard to a 
greater extent than the abolition of all wooden roofs as far 
as radiant heat is concerned. 

4—The remaining danger to the wooden roof is that of 
embers and sparks falling upon it which have been carried 
into the air from an adjacent fire. The draft of air in any 
hot blaze is likely to carry any flaming brands up in this 
way to fall on an adjacent roof, whether the burning building 
be roofed with wood or other materials and whether its walls 
be of frame, brick or stone construction. In fact, the shell 
of a brick or stone building, after the roof falls in, acts in 
much the same way as the tube of a blast torch, the air 
sucking thru the openings in the walls and creating a forced 
draft upward within the walls which has a much greater 
lifting power than is produced in the burning of a building 
entirely of wood. 

5—The question as to whether a wooden roof should be 
used upon any given building is, therefore, chiefly a question 
of exposure distances and of degree of building congestion in 
the district, and the danger of communication of fire both 
to and from the building thus roofed must be considered. 

6—It follows from these considerations that there must be 
degrees of building congestion within which wooden roofs 
should not be permitted. There must be other districts of 
minimum congestions within which the exposure hazard of 
such roofs is so negligible that their free use is indicated, 
and there must be intermediate districts where it would be 
unwise to use roofs of untreated wooden shingles, in which, 
however, they might well be permitted if made more fire 
resistant by some approved treatment. 

7—The exact boundaries of any of these zones can not be 
scientifically defined in the light of present knowledge, but 
may, perhaps, be approximated. 

There are some general observations that might be 
added upon this subject. The question of main concern 
is not merely how many fires are reported as occurring 
on wooden roofs or upon other roofs but rather what 
the actual losses are in such fires. As an illustration, a 
chimney that has rough mortar projection thruout its 
entire interior length attains its maximum loading of 
soot and this becomes ignited, resulting in a hot chim- 
ney fire. The householder or some of his neighbors 
realize that it might be well to have the fire company 


in attendance and turn in an alarm. The firemen may 
or may not wet down the roof, but, at least, it does not 
catch fire. The alarm is duly recorded and, if conscien- 
tiously done, is reported as a burning chimney. In 
probably the majority of cases, however, it is set down 
as ‘sparks on roof.’’ In the latter case it is duly re- 
ported as a roof fire. 

Here’s another illustration: Fire originates in a 
‘‘fireproof’’ building in the business district. It 
spreads to other ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings and the firemen 
are unable to control it. It jumps from the business dis- 
trict into a wooden dwelling section, these wooden 
dwellings having also wooden roofs. It being a south- 
ern city, they are of flimsy construction with open 
foundations. A high wind is blowing and probably in a 
large percentage of cases the walls burst into flames 
before the roof. The fire is finally stopped in the midst 
of this wooden dwelling district, something the firemen 
were unable to accomplish among the fireproof build- 
ings. At once all the fire preventionists in the country 
hail this as another example of the danger of the shingle 
roof. This is the real story of the Augusta (Ga.) fire. 

The real question, however, is, in the first place, what 
it would cost the owners of dwellings with wooden roofs 
in any given city if they were compelled to divide be- 
tween them all of the losses in such buildings occa- 
sioned by the fires originating upon the roofs. The total 
per capita fire loss in cities runs all the way from 
around $1 to $5. Would these householders in wooden 
roof dwellings -have to pay 10 or 15 or even 30 cents 
for such fires? If, on the other hand, the city council 
in its wisdom should require all of these house owners 
to roof these buildings with other materials, what would 
be the added yearly cost of maintenance of such roofs, 
as maintenance costs are usually figured? Would this 
cost be greater or less than the actual fire loss? 

To state this proposition in other words, as a clos- 
ing statement, when a man puts a roof upon his dwell- 
ing there are a number of things he considers. He 
wants a roof that will give the greatest value in all of 
the factors of efficiency for a given unit price. Under 
ordinary dwelling house environment the question of 
fire resistance is, at its greatest, a minimum factor and 





should not be permitted to overshadow all the others. 
If, however, the conditions of fire exposure hazard be 
increased the relative importance of these factors is also 
at the same time changed. 





AMERICAN SHIPBUILDERS HAVE GOOD YEAR 


WasuHIneTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Navigation show that during 1916 American 
shipyards turned out 1,213 merchant vessels of 560,239 
gross tons, of which 50 vessels of 39,392 gross tons were 
built for foreign owners, leaving 1,163 vessels of 520,847 
gross tons added to the total of vessels now operating 
under the American flag. Altho this output is encourag- 
ing it is not the record, as that was made during the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1908, when 614,216 gross 
tons were turned out. The 1916 record was also exceeded 
in 1855 when 583,450 gross tons were turned out, all of the 
vessels being of wood except seven iron vessels of 1,891 
gross tons. Of the 1916 output 152 vessels were of steel of 
414,029 gross tons. This presents a striking comparison 
with 1855 when practi¢ally the only shipbuilding material 
used was wood. While the returns from foreign yards of 
the merchant tonnage built during the year are incomplete 
they indicate that American shipyards have turned out a 
greater tonnage than those of all the other nations with 
the exception of England. For the first nine months the 
ocean steel merchant tonnage turned out by American 
yards exceeded that of English yards by 30,000 tons. 


PDB DID LD I ID ID DIO 


Tue CANADIAN Government by an order in council has 
authorized the payment of a drawback not exceeding 99 
percent of the duty on imported materials used in the 
original construction of vessels having more than 500 
tons gross tonnage. Drawback may be claimed only on 
vessels which are ‘‘authorized by order in council to be 
exported for registry outside of Canada or are British 
registered in Canada and are constructed so as to obtain 
a class in Lloyds, Bureau Veritas, British Corporation, or 
other recognized classification satisfactory to the Min- 
ister of Customs. ”’ 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


A new use of salvarsan in the Post Graduate Hospital of 
New York City has shown such good results that it is hoped 
a specific cure for paresis has been found, 

Woodrow Wilson, as president of the Red Cross, issued a 
plea to Americans for financial aid to the organization’s war 
relief work. Former President Taft, as secretary of the execu- 
tive board of the organization, announces that among eight 
of the allies $1,121,766.25 has been distributed in the way of 
supplies and to the four countries making up the Central 
powers, $348,669.48. 

“Educational intervention” is being recommended by a 
committee of American college leaders and publicists as the 
proper method to restore peace and industrial prosperity in 
Mexico. 

This week Chicago is the center of attention in the educa- 
tional work of America. Movements will be launched for 
education extension which overshadow anything of the kind 
ever attempted in this country. Propositions will be rounded 
out that are expected to bring the total for educational pur- 
poses to about $100.000,000. ‘Millions for education and 
betterment!” is the slogan. 

Figured on farm values, the total worth of the agricultural 
products of Kansas for 1916 was $371,188,476. This figure 
exceeds last year’s mark by $30,000,000. 

Eleven school children were killed, four probably fatally 
hurt, and eight seriously injured when a tornado wrecked 
the Vireton rural schoolhouse thirteen miles northwest of 
McAlester, Okla. Dying and injured school children were 
hurled as far as 100 yards from the site of the building. 


Two thousand four hundred children were automatically 
shut out of the cotton mills of South Carolina by the new 
law taking effect which prohibits the employment of children 
under 14 years of age. 

Interest of the medical profession of the entire country 
is centered in experiments in treating infantile paralysis 
with a serum developed by Dr. John Nazum, resident patholo- 
gist at the Chicago County Hospital. Two children with 
a malignant type of the disease are being treated with the 
new serum and after twelve hours are showing marked 
improvement. Their recovery is expected. 

War contracts to the amount of more than $100,000,000 
have been canceled by the Allies in the United States since 
the issuance of the Federal Reserve Board’s circular warning 
the banks and public against the purchase of British and 
French treasury bills and other unsecured loans, 

Charles E. Hughes will aid in an advisory way in drafting 
State legislation intended to lower the cost of foodstuffs 
to the consumer in the State of New York. 


President Samuel Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, has sent out to the 20,000,000 trade union members 
of the world a manifesto calling on them to hold themselves 
in readiness to act internationally to support any movement 
to end the war. The labor forces, it is reported, if they 
can not secure representation in the general conference, 
which will some day be held to discuss terms of peace, will 
hold a great international labor conference at the same time 
and place. 

The war department’s plan of military training in Chicago 
high schools, including equipments of guns and uniforms, and 
with Capt. Edgar Steever as supervisor, has been approved 
unanimously by the Chicago, School Board’s special commis- 
sion on military training. 

William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), internationally famous 
plainsman, Government scout and showman, died at Denver, 
Colo., Jan. 10, at the age of 71 years. 

Realization of the University of Chicago’s hope for one 
of the most complete medical research schools in the world 
approached a certainty after an additional donation of 
$1,000,000 by the Billings family of Chicago. 


Washington 


President Wilson urged the chairman of the House river 
and harbors committee to insert in the fothcoming $39,- 
000,000 appropriation bill a clause providing for a com- 
mission of experts to pass on each project on its merits and 
thus fry out the “pork” in future appropriation measures. 

Organized labor leaders before the Newlands joint com- 
mittee are voicing violent opposition to President Wilson’s 
strike prevention bill. 

An absolute Government monopoly of radio communica- 
tion as 9 measure of national safety was advocated by 
Secretary Daniels. The Secretary also urges that restric- 





tions of the bill against alien operators on American ships 
be made more drastic, and that aliens be permitted to serve 
only in emergencies. He declares that no American ship 
ordinarily should be allowed to leave a port of the United 
States except with operators who are United States citizens. 

The various departments of the Government of the 
Dominican republic have been taken over by the American 
forces of occupation and a military government has been 
established. The action of the United States in placing 
American naval and marine corps officers in charge of the 
Dominican Government puts an effective stop to native 
politicians causing trouble. 

Because of the rapidly advancing cost of munitions, Gen. 
Crozier, chief of ordnance, urges Congress to reserve a big 
supply. He requests an appropriation of $18,000,000 for 
reserve ammunition. 

The Senate has vouchsafed President Wilson a qualified 
indorsement of his peace appeal to the European belligerents. 

Colonel Foote, of the Coast Artillery School, presented a 
plan of his own to the Senate military subcommittee, pro- 
viding three months’ summer training for each of four years 
for all available youths aged 17 years. A million boys could 
be given this training annually at an expense of $100,000.000, 
declares Colonel Foote, and the project would pay for itself 
in a short time in the increased efficiency, self-reliance and 
in the physical fitness of our youths, 

Representatives of organizations interested in foreign trade 
urged upon the Senate interstate commerce committee the 
early enactment of the Webb bill, authorizing American ex- 
porters to codperate on an equality with foreign rivals thru 
combined selling agencies abroad. 

The most sweeping of all decisions upholding prohibition 
laws was sustained by the Supreme Court, upholding as 
valid the Webb-Kenyon law prohibiting the shipment of 
liquor from wet into dry States. It also sustained West Vir- 
ginia’s recent amendment to her laws prohibiting importa- 
tion in interstate commerce of liquor for personal use. The 
Shepherd bill providing for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia has passed the Senate by a vote of 55 to 32. 

Freed of language objectionable to Japan, the immigration 
bill was agreed upon today by a conference committee of the 
two houses, and the senate immediately adopted the confer- 
ence report by a vote of 56 to 10. The particular clause in 
question has been substituted by the following: ‘No alien 
now in any way excluded or prevented from entering the 
United States shall be admitted to the United States.” 

Ordnance and aircraft innovations designed along lines 
developed by European belligerents have been authorized by 
both war and navy departments. They include Zeppelin type 
airships, large caliber mobile rifles and howitzers to be 
mounted on railroad trucks for coast defense, or hauled by 
tractor engines over the country roads. 

The Hughes vocational bill, making national grants for the 
training of persons over fourteen years to efficiency in trades, 
industries, agriculture, commerce and home economics, with 
appropriations that will ultimately run up to an annual 
expenditure of $7,000,000, has been passed by the House. 
The schools with less than college education in order to 
receive aid, must be under public control and be operated 
both day and night. 


FOREIGN 


A new British war loan, the largest in history, is being 
negotiated. It is offering attractive terms, and aside from 
its connection with the present it is intended that it will 
represent the financial aspect of the world struggle affecting 
the destinies of the world for generations to come. 

Paris reports that the appointment of the Bank of Eng- 
land as agent for the Federal Reserve bank of New York is 
likely to be followed by the conclusion of a similar arrange- 
ment with the Bank of France. This development, it is 
pointed out, demonstrated that the relations between the 
United States and the Entente Allies are more cordial than 
might have been believed at the time the Federal Reserve 
Board last warned United States banks against the accept- 
ance of treasury notes of the belligerents. 

Wireless adyices from Berlin are that Germany is prepar- 
ing for a supreme effort in the campaign of 1917. Men have 
been brought back from the front and placed in the Krupp 
and other munition factories. These men are replaced by 
a widespread coming out of able bodied men from hitherto 
exempt occupations. The new year will be a year of priva- 
tions. The increased harvest of grains is offset by a poor 
potato crop so no prospect of an increase in the total 
rations is held out for the present. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Nine hundred and sixty-five refugees, mostly women and 
children, from Russian Poland and Belgium, arrived Jan. 2 
at New York from Rotterdam. 


Great Britain during the war has advanced $3,000,000,000 
to her allies for the purchase of war material, which other- 
wise they would have been unable to procure, besides the 
materials she supplied direct. 


Emperor Charles and Empress Zita of Austria were 
crowned king and queen of Hungary in Budapest, Dec. 30. 

The socialists of Europe are agitating the question of 
reconciliation and codperation. At a Swiss conference dele- 
gates supported a motion in favor of resumption of interna- 
tional relations among socialists. This proposal was de- 
feated by a small majority after a long and heated discus- 
sion. 

Japan, making much use of the Panama Canal recently, has 
notified the United States Government of its intention to arm 
its merchant ships defensively, and has requested information 
as to whether any special rules have been made by this 
Government for passage of ships so armed. No rule exists 
prohibiting the practice, which the United States holds to be 
lawful. 

Denmark is reported to be very near a socialistic state. 
Prices and incomes are to be regulated by the State. Stand- 
ardization of shoes and perhaps clothing may come. The 
Government is giving aid to the poor and the health and 
welfare of the citizens are being given primary attention. 


The Rhine River is a raging torrent, according to Dutch 
reports, which say that serious floods are menacing many 
parts of Holland and Germany. Great damage has been 
caused and shipping on the Rhine near Cologne has been 
held up for some time. 


Three hundred persons have been killed and many in- 
jured in a disastrous earthquake in central Formosa. It is 
estimated that 1,000 houses have been destroyed. The city 
of Nanto has been damaged extensively by fire. 

Russian forces launch a counter offensive along a front of 
fifteen miles between Focshani and Fundeni in central Rou- 
mania, Jan. 7; the German Government says all assauits 
broke down near Obilechti, where the attacks have gained 
some ground; on the Moldavian border the Austro-Germans 
drove the Russians and Roumanians back toward the plain. 
Strong Russian forces continued their attacks in the Mitau 
sector on the northern Russian front and Germany reports 
the Russians were repulsed with heavy losses, Jan. 3; Ger- 
man attacks on the right bank of the Meuse in the Verdun 
sector and near an important point in the Vosges mountains 
were repulsed; Germany claims that the British attack near 
Arras failed; Germanic armies have captured the city of 
Focshani in central Roumania, taking nearly 4,000 Russian 
prisoners; advances made at other points in the Roumanian 
field are reported; British beat off three attacks by the Ger- 
mans in France; patrol engagements take place at other 
points; Petrograd reports advances by the Russians at sev- 
eral points along the Russian front; Spain protests to Ger- 
many on torpedoing of its merchant ships. 


Berlin reports that Dobrudja has been cleared of Russian 
and Roumanian defenders, with the exception of Russian 
rear guard. Matchin and Jijila captured with 1,000 prison- 
ers, Jan. 5; Paris reports repulse of small German force 
between Oise and the Aisne, on the western front; heavy 
cannonade on whole line; Petrograd reports minor vic- 
tories on the eastern front; Russians foil German attempt 
to cross Bysbritza River south of Galicia; liner Iverma, 
used as a British transport, sunk by U-boat in Mediterranean 
sea, 150 on board missing; four other vessels, three neutrals 
and one of Allies, sunk; German invaders capture Braila, 
important commercial city and grain storage place in Rou- 
mania; advance close to Galatz threatens to flank Sereth 
line and force retirement of Roumanians and Russians from 
strongly fortified positions behind that river where they 
were expected to make final stand in Roumania; Germans 
capture island in the Dvina River to the north of Dvinsk 
from the Russians and also make gains south of Brody in 
Galicia. 

Russia reports that the Russian and Roumanian armies 
have checked the German invaders at several points in 
Roumania and have made gains at some places, Jan. 10; 
the British have made important progress and apparently 
have almost surrounded the town of Kut-el-Amara, in 
Mesopotamia; the Russians have advanced by terrific fight- 
ing to the southwest of Riga near the northern end of the 
Russian front. 

Villa was defeated at Jiminez with a loss of 1,500 dead, 
wounded and captured, with the noted rebel leader Martin 
Lopez among the slain. 
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HOW INSECT PESTS AFFECT NATIONAL FORESTS 


Government Forester Makes Answer to Stewart Edward White’s Contentions Regarding Destruction Wrought by Beetles— 
Costs and Limitations of Protective Work—Hopes for Private and Public Co-operation in Overcoming Danger 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: I have felt that it would be desirable to give 
your readers a brief resume of the insect situation on the 
national forests, with reference especially to the points 
raised in the article on ‘‘The Tree-Killing Beetles of 
California and Possible Remedies,’’ by Stewart Edward 
White, published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 9. 
In response to your cordial invitation, I am sending you 
this statement now as a preliminary contribution from 
the Forest Service on this subject. 

I am very glad that Mr. White’s interest has been 
enlisted in -this important phase of forest protection. 
Like the more insidious but sometimes equally dangerous 
matter of loss from wood-destroying fungi, it is one to 
which many timber owners have been apathetic. The 
Forest Service has been unable repeatedly to secure the 
codperation of timberland owners in joint efforts to check 
the work of beetles, where the threat of public and pri- 
vate property was mutual. It is a fortunate thing, there- 
fore, to have the subject brought so forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the lumbering fraternity as Mr. White has in 
his article. It ought to be productive of more effective 
joint efforts in meeting this danger, just as the discus- 
sion of forest fires and fire losses has greatly strength- 
ened codperative fire protection. 

I want to make clear in the beginning that I thoroly 
agree with Mr. White on the need for more extended pro- 
tective measures to check the attacks of tree-killing in- 
sects. These should be undertaken by the Government no 
less than by private timberland owners, altho hitherto the 
Government has done the bulk of it alone. The Forest, 
Service should be better equipped with funds than it is 
now to meet attacks of this character, which may spring 
up from year to year on this or that portion of the 
national forests. It is my hope that special appropria- 
tions may be provided for this work, just as emergency 
funds are now made available by Congress for extin- 
guishing forest fires. 


Government’s Efforts to Check Devastation 


The work of the Forest Service in checking damage by 
forest insects in the past has been handicapped by inade- 
quate appropriations; but I can not concur in the gen- 
eral impression given by Mr. White’s article either as 
to its extent or its effectiveness. We have been at close 
grips with the forest insect problem during the last twelve 
years, with the advice and assistance of the Bureau of 
Entomology. A severe infestation of bark beetles was 
encountered in the Black Hills National Forest in South 
Dakota from 1901 to 1909, which was fought persistently 
by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Entomology. 
A great deal of timber was destroyed by the insects in 
the Black Hills, altho the forest denudation in that region 
was not nearly so serious as Mr. White’s reference im- 
plies. While I can not say to what extent the control 
measures of the Government should be credited with stop- 
ping this destruction, as against natural forces working 
to the same end, it is a fact that there has been practically 
no further loss of timber in that region since 1910; and 
that the persistent ‘‘bug patrol’? maintained by the 
Forest Service has kept subsequent scattered occurrences 
of beetles in complete check. 

The Forest Service encountered another serious insect 
attack on the Whitman national forest in the Blue Moun- 
tains of eastern Oregon in 1909, and conducted a vigorous 
campaign of control during three seasons under the 
advice and instruction of the Bureau of Entomology. 
This campaign cost about $27,000. Here again the de- 
structive spread of the insects in yellow pine timber has 
now completely stopped, altho this may be due in part to 
natural causes. The fact remains that a tremendous 
amount of protective work was done by the Government 
in accordance with the best scientific principles to be had, 
and that further loss of timber has been wholly checked. 
Two destructive outbreaks of beetles occurred also in 
western Montana between 1909 and 1912, one in the valley 
of the Swan River in the northern part of the State and 
the second on the Big Hole drainage on the southern 
portion. Each of these infestations was brought to a 
standstill in two season’s work, at an expenditure of 
Forest Service funds approximating $13,000. There can 
be no question in these instances that the control meas- 
ures conducted by the Government were directly and 
immediately effective. 


Protection at Heavy Expense 


We have carried on warfare against the tree-killing 
beetles in many other national forests, on projects of 
varying size, including the Couer d’Alene and Payette 
forests in Idaho and fifteen national forests in California. 
We have had a bad situation on hand in the western white 
pine areas in northern Idaho, where during the last five 
years there has been a general outbreak of Dendroctonus 
monticola, which makes a prey especially of western white 
pine. This infestation seems now to have passed its 
climax and to have dropped back to the condition usually 
met in such forests. This no doubt is due in part to 
natural causes, altho the Forest Service has conducted 
extended control operations and fought the bugs at every 
point it could. 

On the national forests in California, to which Mr. 
White refers specifically, the Service has expended, all 
told, some $38,000'in fighting beetles during the last five 
years; and on all the national forests $103,000 has been 
devoted to this form of protection during the last six 
years. I would not claim that this work has been uni- 








formly successful, but in a number of instances it has 
unquestionably stopped the widespread outbreak of in- 
sects and reduced them to the usual number. A large 
amount of valuable timber on both public and private 
lands has undoubtedly been saved by these efforts. 


Limitations in Protective Work 


The readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will, of 
course, appreciate from the foregoing that I do not 
underestimate the gravity of this menace to our forests. 
More work should be done, and in this the Government 
should take its full part; altho much better codperation 
from private owners is essential than has been had in the 
past, in order to bring the situation in hand. But I do 
wish to correct Mr. White’s evident misapprehension as 
to the amount of work which the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Entomology have done and the cases where 
their protection of the forests from insects has been 
successful. 

Mr. White also criticises the methods of attack em- 
ployed by the Forest Service on the ground that the 
insects should be completely exterminated. This Service 
has relied for its scientific data on forest insects and 
methods of controlling them upon the Bureau of En- 
tomology, which has conducted a great deal of original 
and most valuable scientific research in this field. The 
problem of controlling or reducing loss from insects is an 
intensive biological problem, distinctly one of the sort 
that require specialization by such scientific experts. 
On the practical side, it involves making the money avail- 
able for protective work go as far as possible and the 
protection of large areas of forest at as low a cost aX 
practicable. As a matter of fact, the complete eradica- 
tion of tree killing insects is doubtless as impossible as 
the complete eradication of the common house fly or mos- 
quito. The experts of the Bureau of Entomology have 
advised us that effective protection can be provided by 
destroying a percentage of the insects within an infested 
area, leaving natural causes to complete the job. In 
other words, it is a problem of control, of restricting num- 
bers, rather than of complete extermination. 

This method has proved effective in many instances. 
While the killing of every bug in sight might appear to 
be the logical and desirable thing, it would be unwise to 
attempt it where the cost would be prohibitive or where 
much larger areas of forest could be protected effectively 
for the same expenditure. I am convinced of the economy 
and efficacy of this method in many instances and also 
that its correctness as a plan of attack generally has not 
been disproved. I feel that the Bureau of Entomology 
has rendered a service of great value to the timber owners 
of the country in developing and demonstrating it. 


Relation of Fires and Insect Devastation 


My most serious disagreement with Mr. White’s article, 
however—indeed, a phase of it in which I regret keenly 
the position which he has taken—is in regard to the rela- 
tion between insects and forest fires and its implication 
that the present fire protection policy of the Forest 
Service in California should be changed or abandoned. 
The precise relation between fires and insects varies some- 
what with local forest conditions and with the life habits 
of the species; but in general the experience and convic- 
tions of the Forest Service run directly to the contrary of 
the position taken by Mr. White. Fires are seldom deter- 
rents of insect outbreaks. Dangerous bark beetles, dur- 
ing periods of normal infestation, propagate mainly in 
standing trees. Surface fires do not destroy such insects. 
Many species of dangerous insects, of course, breed in 
slashings left from logging, as well as in freshly cut trees 
and logs; and it is important that slashing be burned. A 
certain amount of propagation occurs in the limited wind- 
fall, broken tops and the like, in uncut forest areas; but 
the burning up of such material removes but one, and 
undoubtedly a minor, source of material for the spread 
of insects. 

On the other hand, wholly aside from the outright de- 
struction of timber and young growth, the frequent sur- 
face burning of forest areas so weakens the vitality and 
resisting power of many trees that it unquestionably 
causes serious loss from various species of insects and 
many forms of tree disease. I am convinced that the gen- 
eral application of Mr. White’s theory of surface burn- 
ing would in the long run add greatly. to losses from 
forest insects, to say nothing of its disastrous results in 
other respects. 


The Real California Situation 


As to Mr. White’s general point of view regarding the 
principles of forest protection in California, I must ex- 
press radical disagreement. Every traveler thru the 
Sierras who observes forests at all must, have been im- 
pressed with the hundreds of thousands of acres where 
those forests have been so thinned by the repeated burn- 
ings of the past that they now support but a fraction of 
the merchantable timber which they are capable of pro- 
ducing. Their yearly growth is but a small part of what 
the soil would yield if the ground were adequately stocked 
with trees. The California pine forests normally con- 
tain trees of many ages, with groups of matured timber, 
middle-aged trees, and thickets of young growth all on 
the same ‘‘forty.’’ Utilized under scientific manage- 
ment, these forests should yield a merchantable cut of 
timber every thirty or forty years, with a succession of 
crops maturing on different portions of the ground. The 
scrubby reproduction that barely keeps alive under 
mature timber may have little or no value; but this is far 








different from the innumerable groups of thrifty seed- 
lings, saplings and poles which are found in openings 
thruout the Sierra forests and which represent accumu- 
lated growth toward the logging of some future day. 

I know whereof I speak in saying that the net pro- 
duction of usable wood in the California pine region is 
being immensely increased by systematic fire protection. 
This is based upon intensive studies of large areas and 
upon actual showings of fact in the ‘‘thickening up’’ of 
young stands where fire protection has been complete and 
systematic. Furthermore, the aggregate loss of mer- 
chantable timber from frequent ground fires in the Cali- 
fornia pineries over an extended period of time is serious. 
Even the very light ground fires which apparently cause 
no immediate loss in merchantable logs materially reduce 
the cut of timber if kept up over any extended period, 
by burning out and weakening trees, causing windfalls 
and broken timber, and creating favorable conditions for 
decay and insect work. 


Fire as a Forest Protection 


The use of fire unquestionably has a place in forest pro- 
tection; but it must be a carefully controlled use, re- 
stricted to the periodical burning of breaks or barriers 
for the better protection of adjoining forest lands. This 
is wholly different from the so-called ‘‘light burning’’ of 
large timbered areas, which can not fail in the long run 
to cause an immense amount of destruction to both mer- 
chantable timber and second growth. 

The Forest Service stands unequivocally for systematic 
fire and insect protection of the national forests of Cali- 
fornia, and must oppose any suggestion or proposal which 
would weaken it. It is the corner-stone of any sort of 
rational forest management which can be applied to those 
areas. 

Let me express the hope that Mr. White’s article will 
enlist much more general interest in protecting forests 
from insects on the part of private owners than has been 
common hitherto. The danger is serious and it is mutual. 
Public and private codperation is the only effective means 
of meeting it. H. 8. Graves, Forester. 





LINE YARD CONCERN HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OmAHA, NEB., Jan. 9.—The C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., 
of Omaha, held its annual convention of managers yes- 
terday and today at the home office in Omaha. Forty 
members of subsidiary yards and heads of departments 
met here from all over Nebraska and adjoining States. 
The conference was headed by O. W. Dunn, general 
manager. 

The Dietz Lumber Co. is a royal entertainer. At 
the company’s expense the men are all quartered at 
the Hotel Fontenelle and at the company’s expense also 
they are all entertained at theater parties and dinners 
while in the city. 

The conference itself at the headquarters’ office was 
strictly business. Every man in attendance got a chance 
to express himself on some subject pertaining to the 
business and the methods used. M. E. Dillehay talked 
on retail yard advertising; Clarence Hyland discussed 
the cost of coal delivered to the consumer; H. B. Huston 
discoursed on prices; G. L. Bailey went into the subject 
of the value of a location in business; and A. Anderson 
made some branch yard comparisons. Loyalty was dis- 
cussed by O. C. Walt; W. F. Sweet developed the possi- 
bility of putting coal on a strictly cash basis; Frank 
Brabee talked on the value of participating actively in 
local and public affairs; C. 8. Marshall, F. H. MeVicker, 
R. Nielsen, and H. L. Rivett discussed respectively, 
policy, undergrades, the contractor; and short lengths. 
“*Courtesy in Business,’’ ‘‘Can Lumber be Sold Direct 
to the Owner,’’ ‘‘Relative Value of Town and Country 
Business,’’ and ‘‘Pushing Collections in a Prosperous 
Year,’’ were subjects discussed respectively by Victor 
White, Leo Hyland, Carleton Meck, and W. W. Car- 
michael. 

An informal discussion ensued on the subjects of ‘‘ Coal 
Claims,’’ ‘‘ New Devices for Handling Material,’’ ‘‘ Pil- 
ing Lumber,’’ ‘‘Checking Out Lumber Bills When Sold 
for a Stated Sum”? ete. 

The feeling developed that advantage should be taken 
of the general prosperity thruout the territory to press 
old accounts and get collections in as well as possible. 
The district served out of Omaha, what is generally 
known as the Omaha trade territory, has been especially 
prosperous. 

On the wall the manager had prepared a blackboard, 
a score board containing, as Manager Dunn called them, 
‘‘the batting averages’’ of the various managers and 
yards thruout the territory. Much friendly rivalry de- 
veloped from a study of the ups and downs of this 
board which brought out into broad daylight the record 
of the sales made out of given yards during the year, 
the percentages of increase over previous years, and 
so on. 





FORMER WISCONSIN PRESIDENT HONORED 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 10.—The Republican members of 
the Wisconsin legislature caucused last night and de- 
termined upon the reelection of Lawrence C. Whittet, of 
Edgerton, as speaker of the assembly, this action by the 
Republican majority being equivalent to election. Mr. 
Whittet was formerly president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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FREIGHT CAR ORDERS SHRINKING IN VOLUME 


Buying of New Equipment Decreases Tho Much 
Lumber Will Be Used for Repair Work 


The railway equipment market is less active, tho 
far from being inert. Buying of new freight cars is 
losing the momentum of inquiries issued before the 
holidays. The volume of new business which has 
appeared in the last ten days does not equal the 
number of cars for which contracts have been placed 
and there is a corresponding shrinkage in the length 
of the list of definite inquiries. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, recently 
deterred from buying 2,000 new box cars because 
of high prices, is now figuring on the repair of 
3,000 to 4,000 old cars. The rehabilitation of this 
equipment, it is understood, will require at least 
3,500,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and little or no 
steel. The Texas & Pacific Railway has issued in- 
quiries for 100 steel underframe ballast cars and 
100 tank cars and is contemplating the purchase also 
of 200 stock and 400 50-ton composite gondola cars. 
The Southern Pacific Co. is in the market for 125 
gondola and 300 tank cars. 

Contracts are expected to be placed soon for 500 
automobile cars for the Illinois Central Railroad and 
500 gondola and 500 refrigerator cars for the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. There are pending also 1,000 
hopper cars for the Virginian Railway, 200 coal for 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 106 
box ears for the St. Louis Southwestern Railway, 
100 box and 100 gondolas for the Long Island Rail- 
road, 150 gondola cars for the Piedmont & Northern 
lines and 300 of various types for the Maine Central 
Railroad. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has ordered 1,000 
composite hopper cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Co. and 1,000 steel hopper cars from the Pullman Co. 
The Atlantic Coast Line disposed of its recent inquiry, 
awarding 100 gondolas to the Standard Steel Car Co. 
The Eastern Car Co., New Glasgow, N. 8., is to build 
3,500 four-wheel box cars for the Russian government. 





LOOKS FOR CHEAPER MATERIALS LATER 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Jan. 10.—In the course of his address 
to the Wisconsin legislature Gov. E. L. Philipp made a 
startling recommendation that all but absolutely necessary 
building at the State institutions be put off for sorhe 
time? He declared it to be his belief that materials will 
be cheaper later on and that labor will be more plentiful. 
He thinks the State ought not to compete with private 
corporations for labor and materials during a time of 
searcity and that it ought so far as possible to afford em- 
ployment to laborers when work is hard to get. 

The governor recommended revision of certain parts of 
the workmen’s compensation law and the enactment of a 
law requiring under State supervision codperation among 
companies writing workmen’s compensation insurance. 
He urged the vesting in the department of insurance of 
power to control the rates of these companies for the pur- 
pose of making them adequate and reasonable. Tlie gov- 
ernor also touched upon the desirability of sending agri- 
cultural exhibits into neighboring States for the purpose 
of attracting experienced young farmers into the cut-over 
regions in the northern part of the State. 





INDUCES USE OF WOOD INSTEAD OF CEMENT 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 10.—From Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
comes a story of successful codperation between a Madi- 
son wholesale lumber firm and its out-of-town customer. 
As a result the contractor for a large factory to be 
built at Prairie du Chien will put a 1%4-inch fir floor 
in the factory, instead of a cement floor as he at first 
intended. When the Prairie du Chien retail lumber 
dealer heard of the intention of the contractor to put in 
a fir floor he sent an urgent ‘‘8. O. S.’’ call to the Krone 
Lumber Co., of Madison. A representative of the Madi- 
san wholesale firm hurried to Prairie du Chien. He 
pointed out to the contractor that a floor of fir or yellow 
pine would outlast a concrete floor. He showed the 
tendency of concrete to chip. He emphasized the fact 
that tools will invariably break when dropped on a con- 
erete floor. He convinced the contractor and architect 
that a wooden floor is better for men on their feet, and 
the retailer landed a contract for fir flooring. 


TO CONSIDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 10.—Proposed changes in the 
workmen’s compensation act of Texas will be discussed 
at a meeting of sawmill operators of the State called for 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 11. Invitations to the meet- 
ing were sent out by J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas. The meeting will be held 
in the Lumbermen’s Club rooms. It is probable that some 
action will be decided upon to safeguard the rights of the 
lumber employers under the law. In his letter, which was 
addressed to fifty prominent sawmill men, Mr. Dionne 
said that the lumber interests are in no way opposed to 
the workmen’s compensation act, but are simply anxious 
that it be a fair and just one to both sides, and harmful 
to neither. The proposed changes in the law will give the 
compensation board more power and will also fix an inflex- 
ible compensation for each sort of injury. 








President T. W. Griffiths and Secretary J. C. Dionne, 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, together with 
other prominent members of the association attended the 
hearing of the Texas Railroad Commission Tuesday, Jan. 


9, in connection with the proposed incredse in demurrage 
rates, asked for by the railroads. The directors of the 
association voted to oppose the increased demurrage, be- 
lieving the purpose to increase the revenues of the rail- 
roads, rather than to relieve the car shortage, as the rail- 
roads suggest. The proposed increases were published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several weeks ago. 





ASKS INVESTIGATION OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


Minnesota’s Governor Would Check Lawlessness— 
Legislature Requested to Help 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—A resolution was intro- 
duced in the Minnesota Senate today by Senator E. J. 
Westlake, of Minneapolis, directing an investigation into 
the industrial unrest and violence in the lumber and min- 
ing districts of St. Louis, Koochiching, Beltrami and other 
counties. These disturbances are reported to have been 
caused by the activities of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. The resolution recites the facts that this lawless- 
ness is assuming such large proportions as to be detri- 
mental to all the people of the State, including organized 
labor, and that there are no laws that provide proper relief 
from such a condition. 

‘¢Something must be done to stop these men,’’ said 
Senator Griggs, of Virginia, today. ‘‘They are pouring 
kerosene oil into wells, burning buildings and driving men 
away from work at the point of guns.’’ The same resolu- 
tion is to be offered in the house tomorrow. 





MAKES RECORD IN BUILDING SPEEDWAY 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Jan. 8.—The recent automobile meet 
at Uniontown, Pa., was notable for a number of reasons, 
not the least of which was the speed with which the speed- 
way was completed. All the lumber was furnished by the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in the wonderfully short period of three weeks. The 
three million feet of lumber was all furnished from the 
company’s own mills and reached its destination in spite 
of the car shortage, creating a great deal of favorable 
comment. In fact, the prompt action of the American 
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LUMBER TROPHY PRESENTED AT AUTOMOBILE MEET 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co. enabled the Speedway Asso- 
ciation to hold its first meet several months ahead of the 
expected opening. 

The association expressed its appreciation of the manner 
in which the lumber was handled in such a way that W. D. 
Johnston, president of the company, offered as a lumber 
trophy to the winner of the meet a silver loving cup, an 
illustration of which appears with this article. The win- 
ner of the cup made an average speed of 80.39 miles an 
hour for 54 miles. Mr. Johnston, who is also president of 
the Florida Saw Mill Co. and vice president of the Lenox 
Saw Mill Co., was very much pleased with the number of 
compliments received because of the prompt delivery of 
the lumber to the Speedway Association. 





NEW CORPORATION WELL RECEIVED 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 7.—The Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, which has just been formed by some large 
North Carolina pine producers, and which intends to main- 
tain an office in the Woolworth Building, New York, for 
the distribution of the products of the plants in the com- 
bination, is attracting much attention here, where most 
of the members are well known. North Carolina pine men 
generally take a very encouraging view of the effect of the 
new corporation upon the trade, saying that a union of 
interests of such magnitude can not prove otherwise than 
beneficial to the business. It is expected that the organi- 
zation will be a‘means of studying prices and otherwise 
stabilizing the market, and that all other producers on the 
outside will be guided by the range of values thus fixed. 
Some of the independent operators, it is suggested, may 
maneuvre so as to get just under the prices of the corpora- 
tion, but others regard this as unlikely, since it will be to 
the interest of all to work against unsettlement. 

This territory will be looked after by Lyman C. Millard, 
a son of the president of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., 
one of the most influential companies in the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Millard has been traveling this city and surround- 
ing country for the John L. Roper Lumber Co. and is well 
known in the trade. Whether he will establish an office 
here or continue to make periodical trips from Norfolk as 
heretofore remains to be seen. 


EXHIBIT OF WOOD FOR SPORTING GOODS COMPLETED 


Forest Products Laboratory Shows Wide Range of 
Products—Wood’s Superiority Demonstrated 


MADISON, Wis., Jan. 10.—The United States Forest 
Products Laboratory here has completed an exhibit of 
the use of wood in the manufacture of sporting goods. 
Models of every conceivable kind of sporting goods are 
mounted in a handsome oak ease, 6 feet long by 4 feet 6 
inches wide. Labels and descriptive matter show why 
wood is used in the manufacture of sporting goods and 
why certain species are preferred. 

An exact duplicate of the exhibit will be sent to the 
headquarters of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and will be shown at a meeting on Saturday 
of this week. Then the exhibit will be placed in the bal- 
cony of the Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Among the sporting goods displayed in the cases are 
Indian clubs of maple, polo mallets of maple and _balls 
of English willow, golf clubs with hickory shafts and per- 
simmon heads, baseball bats of ash, a hockey stick of 
hickory, a billiard cue with maple shaft and walnut butt, 
a racing shell with cedar sheathing and spruce bars, hick- 
ory and ash skis, ash snowshoes, osage orange bow, gun 
stock of black walnut, two canoe paddles, one of spruce 
and one of maple, two duck decoys, dumb bells, and a 
tennis racquet with an ash frame and a mahogany throat. 
There is also a model bowling alley, 40 inches long, with 
pine and maple alley; maple tenpins, and balls of lignum 
vite. 

The scale for most of these models of sporting goods is 
1 inch to 12 inches. In some eases it is 3 inches to 12 
inches. 

Under the heading ‘‘Why Wood Is Used’’ a label ae- 
companying each exhibit says: 

Sporting goods equipment represents a field in which sub- 
stitutes have made but small inroads. The requirements are 
exacting and no other material has been found to qualify. 
While the total amount of wood used in this industry is only 
about 25,000 feet its use demonstrates the intrinsic value of 
wood for a special purpose. 

The labels also tell why certain species are preferred. 
To many a layman such information as the following will 
be of great interest: 

Ash—easily bent; strong for weight; straight grained. 
Black walnut—retains shape, handsome finish, strong. 
Hickory—strong, tough, resilient. Lignum  vitwe—heavy, 
hard, wears well. Maple-—hard, does not splinter, Osage 
orange—stiff, resilient. _Persimmon—hard, heavy, tough. 


The low conductivity of heat makes any wood comfortable 
to handle. 


TRUSTEESHIP TO TAKE OVER HOLDINGS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The widely known hard- 
wood lumber firm of Cole & Crane, this city, has created a 
trusteeship to take over the land holdings of the firm. 
These consist of 90,000 acres of timber and coal lands in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, of which about 27,000 acres 
in West Virginia are under development. There are about 
36,000 acres of standing timber. 

The trust is not to become effective except upon the 
death of one of the present partners—James O. Cole, of 
Peru, Ind., and Clinton Crane, of Cincinnati. The partner- 
ship has been in existence many years and has built up 
one of the most extensive lumber businesses in the Ohio 
Valley, if not, indeed, in the central West. 

The trustees named in the deed are Albert H. Cole, of 
Peru, Ind., a nephew of James O. Cole; John E, C. Kohl- 
saat, of Cincinnati, son-in-law of Clinton Crane, and C. W. 
Campbell, of Huntington, W. Va., who for many years 
has been the legal representative of Cole & Crane in West 








. Virginia. 





ELABORATE PLANS LAID FOR BUILDING EXPOSITION 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 9.—The National Complete 
Building Exposition, which is to be held at the Grand 
Central Palace from March 5 up to and including March 
11, will be conducted on an elaborate and thoro basis. 
Every detail necessary to building, in material, in con- 
struction, architecture and general house design, will be 
demonstrated, and among the many interests that will 
make their presence felt will, of course be the lumber busi- 
ness. Of great significance is the fact that the lumber 
interests will be represented with exhibits by six of the 
prominent lumber associations of the country. Fifteen 
percent of the floor space already has been appropriated 
for this feature of the exhibition. The benefits that should 
acerue to the lumber business from this special display 
may well be imagined. 

This is really an event of the utmost importance. In- 
tended to focus the public attention on the country-wide 
increase in housebuilding, the exposition in a sense is a 
development of the general interest that was manifested 
at the First American Complete Building Show at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in February, 1915. The results of that exhibit 
have been pronouncedly favorable, the immediate increase 
in building in the middle West being very much in evi- 
dence. In fact, it is because of the popularity of the 
Cleveland exposition that similar and even greater results 
are expected from the impending local exhibition. 

That the exposition will be marked by numerous inter- 
esting and instructive demonstrations need hardly be 
added. Among the educational features planned are de- 
vices for the enhancement of beauty, safety, convenience, 
comfort and general utility. Special divisions will be 
devoted to factory, office and general public building 
displays, and there will of course be appropriate and 
minute displays of theater, church and school building 
equipments. House building and all its concomitants 
will be especially emphasized. 

The visitors during the exposition are expected daily 
to total more than 1,000,000, and it need hardly be added 
that the additional publicity that inevitably must ensue 
from the immense crowds will benefit the lumber and 
housebuilding interests. 
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AN EXCELLENT CHANCE TO DO SOME GOOD 


Colored School in the Black Belt of Mississippi Could 
Use Some Lumber to Advantage 


Years ago Dave Williams, who ran the Pilgrim Hotel 
in Marshalltown, Iowa, when it was the mecca of the 
lumber boys on the road, picked up on the street a little 
colored youngster, gave him food and a place to sleep 
in exchange for a little work, and later educated him at 
the high school. Then the boy worked his way thru 
the university at Iowa City by mowing lawns and at- 
tending furnaces, and was graduated with other honors. 

The next thing Marshalltown heard of him he was 
down in the famous black belt of Mississippi starting a 
school with a sheep shed and forty acres of land. He 
taught the colored boys agriculture and the girls do- 
mestic science and wore the castoff clothing and shoes 
of his friends. 

The youngster’s name was Laurence C. Jones and the 
school is the Piney Woods Country Life School at 
Braxton, Miss., started less than six years ago but al- 
ready grown to some proportions and doing a splendid 
work. The school has some immediate and pressing 
requirements, the kind that lumbermen are in the best 
position to supply. 

One is a cypress tank so that the buildings, which 
house 200 students, may have fire protection. About 
$250 worth of lumber is also needed for repairs and 
small buildings. Mr. Jones also has larger hopes. He 
writes to a friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


We have never given up the idea of a central building. 
We still hope some friend will some day enable us with a 
gift of $10,000 to erect a plain substantial central build- 
ing. 

A land proposition has been offered us that ought to be 
taken advantage of. A lumber company has 880 acres of 
cut-over land adjoining us which it has agreed to let us 
have at $1.50 an acre. It is the only bunch of land it 
has in this immediate vicinity. I cannot conceive of any 
land that is not worth that much per acre. The school 
needs this land for the future. There is twenty times that 
amount of wood on each acre. We, as a school, would 
have no taxes to pay on it and same would be a part of 
the endowment. It could be paid for in payments, a couple 
of hundred dollars down and balance in a period of two or 
three years. This land would make a splendid memoriai to 
be known as “The John Doe Woodland.” 

A small electric light plant can be purchased for $500; 
it would do away with the risk of fire from lamps and it 
would be as economical to operate as so many lamps. 


A letter addressed to Laurence C. Jones, Piney 
Woods Country Life School, Braxton, Miss., will un- 
doubtedly bring any lumberman a reply regarding this 
opportunity to aid in this excellent work in one of the 
large or small ways suggested. 





IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN FOREST DEVELOPMENT 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Jan. 8.—Improved conditions in the 
lumber market and the development of the communities 
in and adjacent to the Pend d’ Oreille National Forest 
are the causes of the marked increase in active work on 
the forest. Timber sales last year were comparatively 
large, as the following tabulation shows: 


56 sales made under $100 

sales made under $100 and up to $500 

sales made under $500 and up to $1,000 

sales made under $1,000 and up to $5,000 

sales made under $5,000 and over 

Value of material sold, all products, $230,000. Board 
feet, 115,000,000. 

The above does not necessarily mean that the amounts 
have been paid, but that the values represented in the fig- 
ures have been placed under.sales contracts. 

The receipts last year, which were $35,000, are the first 
self-supporting totals that the forest has shown. For the 
present year the indications point to a smaller number of 
sales, compared with those of last year’s, but they will 
be well above the amount required for self-support. Other 
proofs indicative of the activities on the forest consist in 
the fact that one sale of 80,000,000 and another of 20,- 
000,000 feet were consummated. Those lands of the forest 
valuable for agricultural purposes have already been taken 
over. Extensive telephone lines have been constructed, 
giving the settlers the means of communication, ranger 
stations have been painted, fences and roads repaired, and 
a water system installed. 


TELLS CAUSES OF BUCKLING OF WOOD BLOCKS 


Improper Creosoting Treatment and Careless Laying 
the Reasons—Little Rock Pavements an Example 


Ne he | 





LittLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 8.—Improper treatment with 
creosote oil and the lack of a proper filler are the causes 
of the swelling and buckling of Little Rock wood block 
pavements, according to R. H. Brooks, manager of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. He says that wood pave- 
ments are satisfactory wherever properly laid, and where 
the blocks are sufficiently soaked in the creosote solu- 
tion. Said Mr. Brooks: 


f This morning I noticed a block from one of the bulges on 
Hast Markham Street. It had natural colored pine. This 
means that the creosote did not penetrate the core of the 
block, but entered merely a fractional distance from the sur- 
face. Had this block, which’ is representative of all the 
wood paving in*Little Rock, been properly treated, it would 
show a complete saturation thruout with the creosote oil, 
including a uniform absorption from top to bottom. As 
the block is there is not sufficient oil in it to prevent absorp- 
tion of water, and as water-soaked wood must expand mate- 
rially our pavements buckle. Blocks which are properly 
prepared are subjected to creosote oil treatment under high 


pressure, and it is evident that those which form Little 
Rock’s pavements did not receive this treatment. 

The second fault lies in the absence of proper filling be- 
tween blocks. This filling should have been of asphaltum or 
pitch, which, when it becomes set, forms a waterproof filler 
that definitely prevents any water from seeping from under- 
neath. But without properly treated blocks all other precau- 
tions against swelling are neutralized. 

Little Rock will have swollen pavements after every wet 
spell until they are torn up and relaid with wood surfacing, 
prepared and laid according to proper specifications. That 
creosoted wood block paving has proved its superior dura- 
bility and desirability over all other forms of sur- 
facing is evidenced by its use on lower’ Broad- 
way, New York City; Dearborn Street, Chicago; West- 
minster Boulevard, St. Louis, where it has been in 
constant use for eleven years without repair; Tenth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., since 1902; across all bridges 
and viaducts recently built in connection with the new 
$35,000,000 Union Station at Kansas City; recently specified 
for five miles of heavy traffic wear in New Orleans, where 
humidity is very great; Regent Street, London, and on the 
Champs Elysees, Paris, France. 


NO TRACES YET OF PROMINENT LOGGER AND WIFE 


Disappear From Cabin Home in the Timber—Posses 
Are Searching for Them 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 9.—The parties of woodsmen and 
rangers who are thoroly searching the forests around Alder 
for traces of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Powell have not yet come 
upon any clue or suggestion of a clue as to the present sit- 
uation in which the prominent logger and his wife may 
be, provided, as is of course fervently hoped, they are 
both still alive. 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 5.—Posses of woodsmen and for- 
est rangers have all this week been combing the thick 
forests that line the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, in the 
vicinity of Alder, hunting for traces of Mr. and Mrs, Otto 
Powell, of Tacoma, missing since Dec. 18 and supposed 
by families and friends to be lost in the timber. Mr. 
Powell is president of the Powell-Poole Logging Co., of 
Tacoma, C. E. Poole of Tacoma being his partner. The 
company has been engaged in logging operations about a 
mile and a half from the town of Alder. Closing down 














CABIN HOME, NEAR ALDER, WASH., OF MR. AND MRS, 
POWELL 


its camp for the holidays, Mr. and Mrs. Powell remained 
in charge of the works, making their home in a cabin at 
the camp. Mrs. Powell is the daughter of E. E. White, 
city treasurer of Tacoma; Mr. Powell, the son of a prom- 
inent physician, and both are very well known. Both are 
ardent hunters and lovers of the woods. 

As near as friends are able to judge from conditions 
in the cabin, Mr. and Mrs. Powell left camp Dee. 17 on a 
hunting trip. Unopened mail of Dee. 18 was found at 
the cabin. They were to have entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
White at Christmas dinner at the camp and a letter telling 
them the Whites could not make the visit was found un- 
opened. This week Mr. Poole became alarmed at receiv- 
ing no word from camp and Monday sent a messenger 
to see Mr. Powell. Their disappearance was then discov- 
ered. That the Powells were lost in the woods and met 
death in the deep snow or that one or both of them met 
with an accident and would be found in one of the trap- 
pers’ cabin shelters scattered thru the forest was the belief 
of friends. Posses led by Andrew M. White, Government 
forest ranger, have been scouring the woods for a 6%4- 
mile radius from the company’s camp. 





MAY SETTLE SOLDIERS ON COMMUNITY PLAN 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 8.—The Ontario Department of 
Lands, Forests and Mines purposes to encourage the set- 
tlement of returned soldiers in northern Ontario on the 
community plan. The scheme, toward which $1,000,000 
will be appropriated, involves the selection of several 
areas, probably of four townships each, making a block 
of twelve miles square, in the center of which community 
buildings will be erected where the soldiers at first will 
live together until they feel themselves fitted to take 
up land in the adjacent sections. They will be employed 
at a small wage in clearing the central 200 or 300 acres, 
which will be kept for a demonstration farm, and in mak- 
ing roads from that center and clearing a frontage along 
the roads. The demonstration farms will be stocked with 
cattle which the settlers may purchase at reasonable prices 
on the instalment plan. The settlement will be along the 
line of railways, and Government overseers will visit the 
settlers and advise them as to farming operations. 


REASON FOR SPRUCE EMBARGO IS PUZZLE 


Announcement Attributed to Policies of Great Britain’s 
New War Cabinet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—The action of the British 
Government, thru Harry L. Sherwood, British Consul at 
Portland, Ore., who announced yesterday that the im- 
portation of clear silver spruce -will be prohibited, has 
caused much speculation on the part of spruce manufac- 
turers of Washington and Oregon, who in the last year 
have shipped probably from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet 
of clear spruce to the United Kingdom for aeroplane con- 
struction. It is presumed that the announcement of the 
proposed embargo is along the lines of the systematic 
business management of the war by the new war cab- 
inet. The official announcement received by experters 
here does not state when the embargo will be effective 
and there are numerous conjectures as to the actual rea- 
son for this action on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. 

In the first place it is presumed that it is desired to 
check the soaring price of clear spruce, which at the be- 
ginning of the war was bringing a normal price of $25 a 
thousand and delivered to the United Kingdom market on 
a $17 freight rate. Ninety and $100 a thousand have re- 
cently been paid and the cost of delivery is $75 a thou- 
sand, and it is reported that speculators recently have 
been offering contracts for the current year’s delivery 
at from $100 to $120 a thousand at the mill. Whether 
the British Government intends actually to prohibit im- 
portations of spruce by private shippers, beginning at 
some future date, or whether the announcement of the 
proposed embargo is merely for the purpose of bringing 
down the price at the Pacific coast mills to enable the 
current year’s prices to be made on a lower basis, re- 
mains to be seen. That spruce will be needed as in the 
past there is no doubt, and an embargo would mean 
that the Government would buy the spruce direct, cutting 
out private shippers and speculators. A meeting of 
spruce manufacturers will be held at Tacoma tomorrow 
a the probable effect of the embargo will be con- 
sidered. 7 . 





No Orders Cancelled as Result of Embargo 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 10.—British Consul Sherwood, lo- 
cated at Portland, has notified spruce manufacturers that 
effective at once Great Britain has placed an embargo on 
silver spruce aeroplane stock from the Pacific Northwest. 
The consul knows no reason for this embargo, but has 
notified the mills in accordance with his instructions. Dur- 
ing 1916 about 50,000,000 feet of spruce for aeroplanes 
was shipped from the Pacific Northwest mills. The price 
now prevailing for this stock is $90 a thousand feet, an 
order for 2,000,000 feet having been placed here at that 
price last week. The spruce manufacturer who took this 
order has cabled to England for confirmation of embargo 
order, but so far no reply nor word of any kind has been 
received from the British buyers. It is believed here that if 
the embargo is definite buyers were posted and it is ex- 
pected that they will arrange to get the shipments thru. 
Millmen here say that perhaps this is an attempt to 
weaken the market on this class of stock. Orders that 
have been placed are f. 0. b. Portland or Atlantic coast 
ports, hence orders now on the books are up to the Eng- 
lish buyers and none have been cancelled so far as known 
since this notice by the consul. 





Does Not Apply to Sitka Spruce 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—The British embargo on sil- 
ver spruce, of which manufacturers here have been notified 
by the British consul, is understood not to apply to Sitka 
spruce that is manufactured here. Silver spruce is not 
in the same class as sitka spruce, and it is thought the 
embargo has been placed probably to prevent silver spruce 
being sold as Sitka spruce. Silver spruce is botanically 
known as Picea parryana, while Sitka spruce is known as 
Picea sitchensis. 





TELLS OF COST OF FREIGHT CAR DELAY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 8.—The Cincinnati office of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad is distributing the follow- 
ing compilation of terse facts in regard to handling of 
freight, which the car service bureau of the company pre- 
pared for the purpose of informing both employees of 
the Company and its shipping patrons: 


A saving of one day’s per diem on ninety cars will pay the 
entire expense of operating a freight train over a district 
of 100 miles. 

The cost of unloading and reloading a car of lumber is 
less than the rental of a freight car for five days. 

A ten-word telegram or a fifty-word night letter can be 
— from Texas to New York for the price of one day’s car 

elay. 

The per diem expense of holding over the billing of four 
cars from 6 o’clock p. m. until the following day would pay 
for an additional bill clerk. 

The cost incident to delivering thirty-five cars to a con- 
necting line at 12:01 a. m., instead of two minutes earlier, 
is equivalent to the wages of a switching crew for an entire 
day. 

#& delay of twenty-four hours in unloading thirty cars 
would buy thirty track feet of ninety-pound rails. 

Ten days’ delay in unloading a car of ties is equivalent to 
the loss of fifteen ties. 

Two hours’ delay in furnishing a locomotive for a train of 
seventy-five cars causes car detention equivalent to the pay 
of a hostler for two days. 





New Brunswick’s cut of lumber for 1915 amounted 
to 633,518,000 feet, valued at $9,902,202. The figures 
were obtained from 240 active mills. This is a large in- 
crease over 1914 when the cut was 414,808,000 feet. 
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LUMBERMEN UNITE IN PROPHESYING PROSPERITY 


All See a Bright Promise for the Current Year — Strong Demand and Good Prices Expected — West and South Are 
Especially Confident—What the Industry Needs for Sustained Good Times Pointed Out 


DEMAND FOR LUMBER WILL BE GREATER 
THAN IN YEARS 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 

The domestic demand this year for all kinds of lum- 
ber will be greater than in years. The extent of this 
increase will depend principally on the credit facilities 
afforded the small buyers, so business should be better 
than it has been. The greatest changes, in a trade sense, 
which are likely to occur will be in the export division. 
If the‘war were to end now the export demand would be 
unprecedented, but, in our opinion, this demand would 
not be fully felt until tonnage is made much cheaper 
than it is. 

The greatest need of the export lumber business is ton- 
nage, and had it not been for the activity of the sub- 
marines, tonnage would be sufficient and available for 
the transportation of lumber, at much lower rates than 
those which now prevail; so much lower, in fact, that 
buying for export would be relatively active, as com- 
pared with this part of the business during the first two 
years of the war. In the last eleven months more than 
2,000,000 tons of tonnage were destroyed by the sub- 
marines, according to the most authentic statements of 
the British authorities. But for this destruction the 
new tonnage that is constantly being made available 
would greatly have reduced rates and, in consequence, the 
volume of export business would have been immensely 
increased. AMERICAN TRADING Co. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHTEST SINCE 1907 

CoOSMOPOLIS, WASH. 
The prospects for the lumber business on the Pacific 
coast during 1917 are brighter than at any time since 
1907. With fair crops selling for high prices, the farmers, 
railroads and factories are prosperous and the banks have 
an abundance of money. These conditions insure a good 
rail trade. The countries across the Pacific are equally 
prosperous, and are buying freely, notwithstanding the 
exceedingly high ocean freight rates. The activity in 
wooden shipbuilding has never been greater. A large 
quantity of lumber is being used for shipbuilding, and 
the construction of each ship means another addition to 

our export business. 
Grays Harspor COMMERCIAL Co. 





OPENS WITH EXCELLENT PROSPECTS 

TACOMA, WASH. 
Nineteen-seventeen opens with good prospects, more 
business being booked for rail delivery at this time than 
at any other time in seven years. The local situation has 
been greatly improved, and while the export market is 
affected thru the loss of tonnage, large inquiries are 
received, British Columbia mills being taxed to their 
capacities. The greatest needs of the lumber industry 
are concerted efforts to develop markets, the wider use 
of publicity to urge lumbermen to endorse the Webb bill 
which is now up before Congress, and to see that it is 

passed. Tue St. Paut & TacoMA LUMBER Co. 


EXPECT URGENT DEMAND FOR LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
We believe the lumber and shingle outlook is the bright- 
est since 1907, for the following reasons: Railroads are 
making their greatest earnings and experiencing the 
greatest car shortage in their history. Therefore, more 
ears are being built and more lumber is being bought 
than in years. Farmers were never more prosperous and 
labor is fully employed at increased wages. This means 
the construction of more buildings. Retail lumber stocks 
are rather low, but the mills have more orders on their 
books than is usual for this time of year. Mills are only 
getting enough cars to ship 60 percent of the capacity, 
with no immediate relief promised, so we look for a de- 
mand for all the lumber and shingles we can ship at ad- 

vanced prices. Tue ATLAS LUMBER Co. 


SHOULD BE A GOOD YEAR FOR BUSINESS 

Boise, IDA. 
From present indications 1917 should be a good year 
for our business. There is a big demand for practically 
all grades of western pine lumber and stocks are short. 
We think the greatest needs of the lumber business are 
better methods of merchandising, a thoro understanding 
of the increasing costs of manufacture and distribution, 
and more aggressive campaigning to increase the con- 

sumption of lumber. BoIsE-PAYETTE LUMBER Co. 


OUTLOOK EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
WEED, CAL. 

The outlook for 1917 is exceptionally good. We have 
sufficient business booked to carry us comfortably over 
the first quarter. The market is not advancing in pro- 
portion to the demand, the decided; shortage of raw 
materials for the making of finished products and the 
ear situation in general being the only features that are 
causing widespread dissatisfaction. Distributers are 
thus obliged to carry larger stocks in order to take care 
of the local demand. The calls for: screen cloth and 
window panes are decidedly higher, in proportion, than 
the product they are used with. A comparison of lum- 








ber and sash and doors with other commodities will show 
that there is considerable room for advances in prices. 
Wages have been advanced more than the increased price 
on our product. For the next sixty days our greatest 
need will be enough cars in which to ship our product. 
WEED LUMBER Co. 


PROSPERITY DEPENDS ON REGULATED 


PRODUCTION 

La GRANDE, ORE. 
Nineteen-seventeen bids fair to become one of the best 
years for the lumber business we have experienced in ten 
years, provided production is kept within the bounds of 
consumption. We believe this feature will be governed 
by the general ability to secure satisfactory labor for 
the camps and mills. Good crops are already assured in 
irrigated districts on account of the heavy snowfalls. 
The passage of the Webb bill, in its original form, more 
ships, better distribution and less abuse of cars, and the 
restoration of the duty on Canadian lumber and shingles, 
are some of the benefits to be obtained for the industry. 

THE GEORGE PALMER LUMBER Co. 


HEAVY DEMAND CAUSES SHORTAGE ON MANY 
ITEMS 

PorLatcH, IDA. 
The beginning of 1917 presents to the lumber industry 
of this district much more favorable prospects for good 
business, at better values, than has been the case for the 
last ten years. Even with the addition of several new 
mills and with the severe car shortage holding back ship- 
ments, stocks on hand have not materially increased. In 
fact the heavy demand of the last few months has caused 
a shortage on many items. This means lack of stock for 
spring and summer shipments. Few of the mills will be 
able to get in their usual quota of logs. Insurance against 
overproduction is the greatest need of the industry, 
coupled to general codperation and the establishing of 

confidence. “  PoTLATCH LUMBER Co. 


INCREASED YARD AND RAILROAD DEMAND 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
We are expecting increased yard and railroad demand 
thruout 1917, with continuation of about the same indus- 
trial demand of last year. This would indicate some im- 


provement. Overproduction, however, can continue to. 


hold prices at or below manufacturing cost and only vigi- 
lance and codperation, with some Government influence 
and the assistance of the car shortage, can prevent it. We 
can not confine ourselves merely to the statement that the 
greatest need of the lumber business is codperation in 
promotion work so as to maintain the present demand and 
to develop its increase. This is too great to be slighted. 
Most of all we need ships. The South is suffering much, 
the West is suffering more. Water transportation must 
be secured for domestic and for foreign business, and we 
ean not afford to waste time in securing it. The lumber 
business of the country, especially the lumber dependent 
States of the West, face a present and prospective world 
hunger for their products and yet cannot satisfy it. 
DovuGuas Fir LUMBER Co. 


DEPENDS ON TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

EUGENE, ORE. 
The results to be expected by the lumber manufacturers 
this year, in our opinion, will depend—apart from the 
possible cessation of the war—on the ability of carriers 
to transport and the willingness of the mills to hold their 
production within such limits as the market will readily 
and freely absorb. There is a great need, we think, for 
closer codperation and the regulating of production and 
competition under Government supervision, with greatly 

enlarged transportation facilities. 
THE BooTtH-KELLY LUMBER Co. 


PROSPERITY TEMPERED BY TRANSPORTATION 


SHORTAGE 

RAYMOND, WASH. 
We consider the prospects for this year to be the best 
since 1906. Our prosperity will be tempered by the short- 
age of shipping facilities both of rail and cargo. As a re- 
sult of the labor scarcity and high wages the cost of pro- 
duction has closely followed the improved market and 
profits may be disappointing. We believe the greatest 
need of the lumber industry is to keep production within 
demand and that, at the same time, modern methods of 
extending the market should be used in order to stimulate 

the demand. WILLAPA LUMBER Co. 


JANUARY SALES HAVE BROKEN ALL RECORDS 


Houston, TEx. 
The outlook for 1917 is splendid. January sales are 
heavy; have, in fact, broken all records. Most of the 
orders we are booking call for prompt shipment, thus 
indicating that the dealers are still doing the business. 
The greatest need of the lumber industry is for the 
manufacturer to branch out and make more specialties 
and miscellaneous articles. At the present time the aver- 
age sawmill is in the position of the grocer who is trying 
to make his entire profits merely from the sales of sugar 

and flour. KirBy-BoNNER LUMBER Co. 


GREATEST NEED IS AN INVESTIGATION OF 
COsTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
We look for a better business in 1917 than in 1916. 
The greatest need of the lumber industry is a general and 
carefully conducted investigation of costs. 
R. J. DARNELL (INC.). 


HEAVY YELLOW PINE DEMAND EXPECTED 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
We look for a heavy demand for yellow pine lumber 
during 1917, aud this of course means that much higher 
prices than those which now prevail will be the rule. At 
present the car shortage has caused stocks in consuming 
centers to run below normal. There should be an extraor- 
dinary demand for car material, as improvements all along 
this line are badly needed. The greatest needs of the 
lumber industry are codperation and a general knowl- 

edge of actual facts in the costs of production. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Co. 


OUTLOOK FOR LUMBER INDUSTRY GOOD 


SANFORD, Miss. 
In our opinion the outlook for the lumber industry for 
1917 is good, the extent of which may vary according 
to the methods of output and marketing pursued by the 
yellow pine mills. Together with the car shortage and 
embargo situation, which is indeed serious right now, a 
sound policy in regulating production and a square deal 
in the matter of railway equipment will be the chief fac- 

tors during 1917. Suip ISLAND LUMBER Co. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 

BEAUMONT, TEX. 
The demand for lumber is excellent; the mills are filled 
with timber orders and the general outlook is encourag- 
ing. We feel this will be the banner year for yellow pine. 
Prices on yard stock are not so firm as they were just 
before the holidays, but shipments have been heavier, as 
the car shortage that existed since October has been 
greatly relieved. We should say, however, that the gen- 
eral market is firm and that the demand for lumber is so 
great there should be no difficulty whatever in maintain- 

ing the present prices. BEAUMONT LUMBER Co. 


FIGURING ON A GOOD VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
The outlook for the new year is favorable and we are 
figuring on a good volume of business for the first few 
months at least, and at reasonably satisfactory value. 
Our information is that the shortage of stock in consum- 
ing territories is greater than the surplus at the mills, 
and that a healthy demand for lumber may be looked for. 
The car situation will continue to interfere with the ship- 
ments for a month or two more, but should gradually im- 
prove. The greatest need of the lumber industry is closer 
association between units to the end that better methods 
of serving the consuming public may be worked out and 
the business further standardized and fitted for its true 
position in the industrial, commercial and economic life 

of the nation. Kau. LuMBER Co. 


HOPEFUL OF STABLE YELLOW PINE PRICES 


; New ORLEANS, La. 
We are now more hopeful that the yellow pine market 
will maintain better stability. Stable prices are vastly 
better than a fluctuating market for manufacturer, re- 
tailer and consumer, and are vital to the lumber industry. 
LOvuISIANA RED Cypress Co. 


OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


LittLe Rock, Ark. 
The outlook for the lumber industry in the present year 
is good. Our greatest need is the recognition, by the 
manufacturers, of the intrinsic value of lumber. In short, 
if it is worth a certain figure when cars are scarce, it is 
worth just as much when they are plentiful. And we 
must hold to the principle that this attitude embodies. 
ARKANSAS Sort PINE Bureau. 


ACTIVE AND REMUNERATIVE BUSINESS 
EXPECTED. 
Bog@auusa, La. 

The outlook for 1917 is exceedingly bright. Eliminat- 
ing the element of uncertainty in the matter of increased 
export demand, and granting for this year a continuance 
of business as large in volume as last year’s, we look for- 
ward to an active and remunecrative business for the 
southern pine industry. The car shortage thruout lumber 
producing territory and the scarcity of labor in various 
producing sections have necessitated curtailment of lum- 
ber production. High-price levels reached by steel, cement, 
and other items offered as substitutes have forced the 
greater use of lumber in structural activities and also 
afforded ample opportunity to spread wide the knowledge 
of the fact that timbers yield results that are as practical 
and dependable as, and far more economichl than, com- 
petitive substitutes. The unprecedented prosperity of the 
railroads has also led to the purchasing of new equipment 
and the erecting of additional terminal facilities. 

The prosperity of the country at large warrants the 
most optimistic belief in the expansion of our civic inter- 
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ests and individual betterment. The greatest need of the 
lumber industry is united effort by the producers not only 
in adopting new methods but also in regaining strong 
holds on those markets whose favor has been turned 
toward steel and cement substitutes. 

GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER Co. 


GENERAL BUSINESS EXPANSION THE RULE 


Kansas City, Mo. 
We are entering on 1917 with more money; most of the 
industries are running to full capacities; labor is being 
fully employed and business is expanding in all directions. 
Everything would seem to be favorable for good business. 
The greatest need of the lumber business is to get the re- 
tailers and buyers to purchase only what lumber they 
need far enough in advance to avoid congestion, and also 

the demand. Loneg-BELL LUMBER Co. 


WILL BRING MANY BETTERMENT CHANGES 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
We believe 1917 will bring a number of changes for 
the betterment of the lumber industry. We expect in- 
creased demand by the domestic trade, higher average 
prices on hardwoods, the same on pine—to some extent, 
and a more widely distributed market on pine by reason 
of foreign shipments. The greatest need we believe to be 
cheaper freight rates, as we consider that lumber products 
are making up a larger proportion of net transportation 
returns than they should. The demand, we believe, can be 
increased by educational advertising campaigns covering 
the uses and methods on finishing ete., creating a distribu- 
tion that will be small in each quantity but considerable 
in the aggregate. We think this and a methodical plan 
to reduce the cut during the dull seasons would bring sup- 
ply and demand more closely together, with the natural 
result that prices would be more nearly proportional to 

cost and a reasonable profit. 
WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER Co. 


NECESSARY TO KEEP PRODUCTION DOWN 


McNary, La. 
My opinion is that 1917 will be a banner year for the 
yellow pine industry. The greatest need is to keep the 
production down to demand. So soon as production is 
above the demand we try to force our lumber on the mar- 
ket by cutting prices. This only tends to curtail buying, 
as few people will buy on a falling market. And the cus- 
tom is, on a falling market, to continue to cut prices and 
try to force the sales until the price of lumber falls below 
the cost of production. I think this will continue to occur 
until there is some way to hold the production down to the 

demand. THE W. M. Capy LUMBER Co. 


EXCEPTIONALLY PROFITABLE YEAR 


BLISSVILLE, ARK, 
In our opinion the outlook for the hardwood lumber 
industry in 1917 could not be better. The demand is very 
strong now and the prices are advancing, all of which is 
unusual at this time of year. If present indications count 
for anything, we can expect an exceptionally profitable 
year in the hardwood lumber business. The greatest 
needs of the industry, in our opinion, are more cars and 

less embargoes. Buiss-Cook Oak Co, 


STRONG DEMAND AT ADVANCING PRICES 


NorFOLK, VA. 
The outlook for 1917 seems very bright. The average 
price today is about $1.50 less than the prices that pre- 
vailed in 1912 and 1913. Manufacturing costs are ex- 
ceptionally high, labor is scarce in this section, and the 
lifting of the railroad embargoes to practically all terri- 
tories opens the larger markets to the shipments and sub- 
sequent consumption of surplus stock. We figure on a 
strong spring and summer demand with prices firm and 
advancing. Can not predict the resumption of export 
trade, but feel that this matter is of the utmost importance 

and will ultimately consume large stocks. 
Joun L. RopER LUMBER Co. 


A STEADY DEMAND, BUT NO BOOM, PROMISED 


St. Louris, Mo. 
The lumber outlook for 1917 promises a steady ‘demand 
but no boom, because the prices on all lumber materials 
are high. For permanent investment lumber needs the 
greatest and more enthusiastic support of the various 
national associations that should and eventually will 
dominate the policies of the entire industry. Too much 
good talent is now being interested in minor matters, 
when it should be harnessed to objects that would make 
for general improvement. A thoro study of and interest 
in the building codes is today the greatest issue before us, 

and the need of the hour. Junius SemEL LuMBER Co. 


SHOULD MAKE FINE SHOWING THIS YEAR 


LiTTLE Rock, Ark. 
We find the outlook for 1917 very encouraging. The 
demand for all kinds of lumber seems to be very brisk at 
the present time, with prices firm. The reports indicate a 
Steady increase in building activities, with consuming 
factories running to capacity. With proper cooperation 
and thru the organizations we should all be able to make 

a fine showing this year. E. L. Bruce Co. 





SHOULD MANUFACTURE ONLY FOR SHIPMENTS 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

_ We look for 1917 to become one of the banner years 

in the history of the lumber industry. In our opinion its 

greatest need is for the manufacturers to make only what 

they can reasonably expect to ship. SaBINE TRAM Co. 


RUNNING MILLS EVERY DAY 

ATKINS, VA. 
Business with us is excellent. The larger part of our 
output is railroad material and bill stuff oak, for which 
the demand is good. We have no complaint to make about 
cars, as we get all we need. We are running our mills 
every day and most of our output goes direct from the 

saw to the car. ATKINS LUMBER Co. 


OUTLOOK MOST PROMISING 


DOoNNER, La. 
The outlook for 1917 is the most promising in years 
and we feel there are several sound reasons to support this 
view. The greatest need of the lumber business is intel- 
ligent, energetic association activity in all branches, 
DiBert, StarK & BROWN Cypress Co. (LTp.). 


GOING TO BE A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


CHICAGO. 

I confidently expect that 1917 is going to be a prosper- 
ous year in the lumber industry. Looking ahead for 
months, there is every indication that business is going 
to remain active for lumbermen. Generally speaking, 
business at present is good with almost every industry, 
and whether or not the war stops during the year, there 
ought to continue an active movement of all kinds of lum- 
ber at good prices. F. R. Gapp, 

Vice President Wisconsin Lumber Co. 


LUMBER VALUES HAVE NOT SEEN LIMIT 


CHICAGO. 
Your query as to what 1917 will bring to the lumber 
industry is interesting because most large railroad and 
industrial buyers are willing to contract for future re- 
quirements at present price levels. Babson’s analysis of 


the lumber situation has a great deal of merit because of : 


an intelligent understanding of foreign and domestic 
conditions and requirements. I firmly believe that lumber 
values on the general list have not yet seen the limit for 
1917. There may be recessions on some items of yellow 
pine dimension, but retail yard stocks, generally speaking, 
are not heavy and the absorption of surplus yellow pine 
dimension may be sufficient in volume to prevent any 
serious break in price. KE. A. THORNTON, 
E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. 


WARNING NOTE SHOULD BE SOUNDED 
CHICAGO. 


As to the lumber market for 1917, we would say that. 


if we are no better prophets from the lumber viewpoint 
than we were from the political, good space in your valua- 
ble paper will be wasted. It is true that high grade dry 
stocks at sawmill points are very light; it is also true 
that the effort of some manufacturers to hold some lines 
of hardwood, notably firsts and seconds clear, at a con- 
siderable advance, has been successfully combated, in part, 
by the consumers delaying their purchases until the com- 
ing summer, rather than pay these sharp advances. We 
believe it is wise to sound a warning note to the manu- 
facturers, so that they may not find the users of birch sub- 
stituting gum, nor manufacturers of oak discovering that 
for interior trim other substitutes are being used, in some 
cities, caused by advances being too sharp or arbitrary. 
We believe trade to be on a healthy and encouraging basis 
and that it will continue so thruout 1917. 
GEORGE D, GRIFFITH & Co. 


MARKET STABILITY IN HANDS OF MANU- 


FACTURERS 

CHICAGO. 
As has been your custom for the last three or four years, 
you have again invited me to give you my opinion regard- 
ing the outlook for the lumber business for 1917. I hesi- 
tate to do this for the reason, as I recall it, that the 
opinions I expressed in the previous years were 100 per- 
cent wrong. This convinces me that as a prophet I am 
not a success. The volume in the last three years has 
been good. I believe it will be god during 1917. The 
stability, of the market is entirely in the hands of the 
manufacturer, and I trust that he is convinced by his ex- 
perience that price cutting is not to his nor his agents’ 
advantage, namely, the lumber yards thruout the country. 

E. L. THORNTON, 
Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 


‘“‘USERS BUYING MORE THAN THEY NEED’’ 

Burrato, N. Y. 
My observation is that there is a good demand for lum- 
ber just at this time, especially from firms that are able 
to make deliveries on account of the embargo having been 
placed at so many different points. Buffalo is getting the 
advantage of this, as it is possible to make deliveries 
quickly. Users of lumber are really buying more than 
they need and have many orders placed, and cars in tran- 
sit, but they are not getting all of their stock. I look for 
a fair trade the first half of the year; do not feel so posi- 
tive about the last half, but have hope. We need a good 
business to make up for lost time. Prices are firm, and 
there is a tendency to advance. The furniture factories 
are quite busy, but the trim concerns are not overloaded 

with orders. BurraLo Harpwoop LuMBER Co. 


FIRM ATTITUDE TOWARD PRICES NEEDED 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
We believe 1917 promises better conditions than has 
any other similar period in the last decade. The labor 
conditions preclude the possibility of overproduction, and 
the industrial situation never was better than at the 
present time. , With a year’s business assured, the farmers 
should continue to share in the general prosperity, and 








the restoration of peace, when it comes, will immediately 
reéstablish the export demand. The big returns for the 
railroads demand decided increases in their facilities, and 
the vast amount of new equipment that is now necessary 
will mean so much more business for the lumber industry. 
Seasonable weather conditions will remove many of the 
obstacles that now hamper the railroads, and improve the 
car supply. In our judgment all that is needed is suffi- 
cient backbone in backing the demand for a price com- 
mensurate with the cost of production; that will bring 
the long-looked-for results. Bascock LUMBER Co. 


LOOKS FORWARD TO GOOD BUSINESS YEAR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

I have just returned from a trip to Georgia and Florida 
and found the mills booked, almost without exception, 
sixty days ahead. I look forward to a good business for 
this year, in all woods, with the encouraging possibility 
that the railroads will purchase considerable lumber. This 
should help to keep up prices, especially on yellow pine. 
The wholesaler will meet with more difficulty in finding a 
supply than will the manufacturer in selling. The lum- 
bermen should work more and more in harmony, particu- 
larly thru the associations, and the wholesalers should 
combine to exact the same terms of payment from the 
retailer as the manufacturer demands. The wholesaler 
is becoming too much of a banker. 

GrorGE E. LIpPiINcort. 


OUTLOOK FOR EARLY PART OF YEAR GOOD 


PHILADELPHIA,’ PA. 
The outlook for the early part of 1917 is good, and for 
the latter part uncertain and problematical. The greatest 
needs of lumbermen are equalized railroad facilities and 
car supply and the regular reporting of cars in transit. 
With a large volume of business on hand the lumber.nan 
is penalized for want of cars and, after getting them, to 

get them to destinations. 
THomMAs E. CoALE LUMBER Co. 


TRADE OUTLOOK NEVER WAS BRIGHTER 


GRAND RapIips, MICH. 
We believe that the trade outlook never was brighter 
than it is at this time for 1917. The greatest handicaps 
are the ear shortage and the inability of the roads to 
handle lumber stock. The additional burdens they are 
trying to throw upon the lumber industry, such as exor- 
bitant rates, excessive demurrage charges and poor service, 
would suggest the advocacy of ownership or control by an 
all-new Interstate Commerce Commission, comprising. men 
who have had more practical experience in the business 
of our country and who are broad enough to see to it that 

the public is not imposed upon. 

NicHots & Cox LUMBER Co. 

& 


‘MERCHANT MARINE NEEDS AID 


MENOMINEE, MIcH. 

We think the outlook for the lumber business this year 
is favorable, and that prices will be adjusted in line with 
other commodities, so that if the manufacturers will hold 
the amount of production down to that of legitimate con- 
sumption the lumber business will flourish. We are badly 
in need of vessels to carry the lumber required for foreign 
trade, and we see no hope until the vicious Seaman’s bill 
passed by the late Congress is repealed. Until our Ameri- 
ican merchant marine can be assured of fair play and a 
chance to compete with the merchant marine of the world 
we will be at a great disadvantage. The British Govern- 
ment is already discriminating in its orders for lumber, 
in favor of its colonies. At the present time many vessels 
are being built in this country for foreign trade, but most 
of them are for Norwegian, Swedish and other European 
neutral powers. Unless something is done to help our 
merchant marine we will be kept at a disadvantage in our 
attempts to develop lumber business with foreign markets. 

J. W. WELLS LUMBER Co. 


SHOULD ADVERTISE FACT LUMBER IS 


PLENTIFUL 

FRAZEE, MINN. 
The demand for lumber is good at present. The car 
shortage situation, coupled to embargoes. on eastern lines, 
is very serious. Lumber stocks are in fair shape. <A con- 
sistent policy of advertising is necessary to keep before 
the people the fact that lumber is still plentiful and can 

be had as before. NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER Co. 


TELLS GREATEST NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 
MARINETTE, WIs. 
The outlook is good. The greatest needs of the lumber 
industry are a tariff on Canadian lumber, adequate car 
service, and the’ general insistence by the manufacturers 
on reasonable profits for their product. 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co. 


UNUSUALLY ACTIVE LUMBER CONSUMPTION 


DETROIT, MICH. 

I have had occasion recently to give very serious thought 
to the condition of the lumber business at the present time 
and the outlook for 1917. I believe the country at large 
will be more than normally active, and we are sure that 
Detroit will be unusually active in the consumption of 
lumber this year. We also believe that after the close of 
the desperate struggle now existing in Europe, the stump- 
age lumbermen of the United States will have the largest 
business ever known in our history, as lumber constitutes 
the quickest reconstruction material that can be obtained. 
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The European markets will be absolutely bare of material 
and the forests practically destroyed. 

The best work to be done to secure good results in the 
Jumber business in 1917 is careful and extensive advertis- 
ing directed at the architects. This is to be done by the 
different associations representing different kinds of wood. 
On broad lines, manufacturers and dealers in lumber 
should be more careful with the recommendations they 
make for different kinds of wood for special purposes and 
should give honest grades and correct dimensions of ma- 
terial, and be ever alive to the fact that substitution is 
being pushed to a finish by the competitors of the lumber 
business. The bonding of large mill properties is most 
pernicious and today is one of the most dangerous condi- 
tions in our industry. 

THOMAS FoRMAN, OF THOMAS ForRMAN Co. 


ASSURANCE OF GREATER PROSPERITY THAN 
IN YEARS 

Bay City, MicH. 
Owing to greatly increased consumption during the last 
half of the last year, which will increase this year because 
of the unusual prosperity of the entire country, coupled 
to the decreased output due to the labor and car short- 
age, the lumber industry enters on this year with an, assur- 
ance of prosperity such as has not been enjoyed in years. 
We believe that when peace comes it will add to the vol- 
ume of the lumber business, owing to the demand which 
will follow the cessation of hostilities. We believe that 
the greatest need of the lumber industry is organization 
to control the output to meet the demands of the market, 

but not to overstock it during times of depression. 
THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW Co. 


ADVOCATES CAREFUL LUMBER PRODUCTION 
CoAL GROVE, OHIO. 
A general betterment of conditions in the hardwood 
lumber industry can be brought about by guarding against 
excessive production; refusing to fill orders calling for 
mixed grades; weeding out the customers who make a 
habit of filing unjust claims; making prices take costs 
into consideration as well as the ‘‘low’’ competitor, the 
latter being always in evidence; and giving hearty sup- 
port to the manufacturers’ associations. Dry stocks in 
different grades being low, if all of the foregoing is ob- 
served there should be no reason why the manufacturer 
should not have a prosperous year. And we think that 
shortly after the European war ceases the whole thing will 
be a question of enough dry lumber to supply the demand. 
YELLOW Poplar LUMBER Co. 





HOW EXPORTERS 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AFTER-WAR BUSINESS 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 

From our agents in every part of the world we have the 
same advices; viz.: a very heavy depletion of stocks at all 
of the principal buying centers, such as Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Shanghai, Tien Tsin, Callao, Anto- 
fagasta, Iquique, Valparaiso, London, Liverpool, Bristol 
Channel, Glasgow, Calcutta, Bombay, Delagoa Bay, Jo- 
hannesburg, Durban, and Cape Town. 

In other words, you have a world market with stocks 
bare or very nearly bare, as against very heavy stocks 
carried prior to the beginning of the war. 

The questions at once arise: ‘‘ What is going to be the 
buyer’s position on the termination of the war? Is he 
going to stock up, or is he going to buy from hand to 
mouth, as he has been doing for the last year?’’ 

Mr. Buyer’s answer to this question is going to be abso- 
lutely ruled by the price he is asked for the goods. This 
answer is going to be based on freights. In our judgment, 
inimediately the war ceases we will see a reduction in the 
present high freights, while the finances thruout the world 
are put on a very stable basis. Then, as the demand in- 
creases, we will see an advancing freight market, during 
which buyers will not renew their depleted stocks, but will 
buy only when necessary. There will, undoubtedly, be 
more buying than has been done during the last year, but 
we do not look for the big buying movement in export 
lumber to take place for at least one year after the ter- 
mination of the war, by which time a large number of new 
vessels will be available. 

Relative to what the manufacturer should do to benefit 
the industry: Of course, from our point of view, this is 
more a question for the manufacturer than for the ex- 
porter. From an exporter’s point of view, as to what he 
ean do to increase his business after the termination of the 
war, and, incidentally, of course, increase the manufac- 
turer’s business, there is only one possible answer, dnd 
that is to give his responsible clients longer periods in 
which to pay for the goods than-heretofore, thereby per- 
mitting the buyer to replenish his stocks earlier than he 
otherwise would do, and in larger quantities. 

Manufacturers might assist, where they can safely do 
so, by extending time of payment instead of demanding 
cash against documents, provided they are satisfied that 
the buyer abroad is getting the benefit of such an exten- 
sion. Further than this, we do not know of anything else 
the manufacturer can do in the interest of helping the 
business, other than to hold his prices where he gets a 
good return on his money, and not endeavor to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg by rushing prices up to the 
highest possible figure he can get, owing to the demand 
that undoubtedly will spring up after the war terminates. 

CoMYN, MACKALL & Co. 


‘ 


SHIPPING CONDITIONS WILL BE WORSE 


BALTIMoRE, Mb. 

It is not possible for us to give you a definite state- 
ment regarding the prospect of European trade in Amer- 
ican hardwoods after cessation of hostilities. 

There is a great scarcity abroad of all kinds of the 
woods usually exported from this country, and no doubt 
European buyers will be in the market for large quan- 
tities. 

We feel sure in supplying this demand the exporter will 
have very many problems to solve, because shipping condi- 
tions, in our opinion, will be even worse than they are at 
this time, after the war. JOHN L. ALcocK & Co. 


POST-BELLUM DEMAND OVER-ESTIMATED 


NEw York City. 

My opinion is that there is a tendency to overestimate, 
extravagantly, the post-bellum demand for American lum- 
ber. For some time after peace is declared, high freights 
promise to make delivered costs extremely high and when, 
in the past, ec. i. f. values have risen above the normal, 
European nations have invariably contrived to curtail 
their requirements. This, I think, is what will happen in 
the present case, and the condition is likely to endure for 
some years. In any case, it must be borne in mind that 
the consumption, in Europe, of American woods is small 
compared with that of Baltic and other European woods 
and these latter, being so much cheaper, will of course be 
used as generally as possible, to the exclusion of the much 
more expensive American product, tho, for pitch pine 
timber, and for certain oak specifications, there will prob- 
ably be a. moderate and continuous demand, as indeed 
there has been for several months. 

As to the best means of meeting the anticipated demand 
for lumber from the United States, I would point out that 
probably 90 percent of the business between this country 
and Europe is done thru timber brokers, established in 


London, Liverpool, Genoa, Paris and similar centers. These 
brokers can be relied upon to keep in touch with the de- 
mand and to pass on to their mill connections on this side 
such inquiries as appear. American mills, already in the 
European business, must be aware of this fact. Manufac- 
turers, unfamiliar with the export trade, but eager to 
share in the prospective plethora of business conjured 
up by their hopes and imaginations, should get into touch 
with shippers who have the necessary experience or should 
appoint agents of their own in the various European coun- 
tries. I may add that European buyers, as a rule, are 
conservative and generally incline toward placing their 
orders with concerns already well known to them. In this 
respect new shippers will naturally be at a disadvan- 
tage, but it is one which may be overcome after one or two 
satisfactory shipments. G. R. CROSSLEY. 


VOLUME SOLD WILL BE SMALL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

We should say that the volume of lumber sold for ship- 
ment from the Pacifie coast to foreign countries hereafter 
and as long as the war lasts will necessarily be, as com- 
pared with the shipments prior to the war, small. For 
example, Australia—our largest market for Oregon pine 
—is taking now only about between 30 percent and 40 per- 
cent as much as before the war. 

We regret to say that we have no knowledge of when 
the war will end and we do not feel inclined to speculate 
as to when it will probably be over. Certainly the end is 
not now in sight. ) 

As to what the demand for Pacific coast woods will be 
in foreign markets, after the war is over, there is much 
room for no end of speculation. In our opinion the de- 
mand will be great—much greater than at any time prior 
to the war, but not so great as many expect. In increas- 
ing measure clay products and concrete are being used as 
substitutes for wood. Louis A. Warp, 
Vice President and Manager, American Trading Co. 


LUMBER WILL BE NEEDED IN QUANTITIES 


TAcoMA, WASH. 

Lumber is, like provisions for example, one of the ar- 
ticles that will be needed in quantities after the war, and 
especially so in:those districts where reconstructing has 
to be done on a large scale. The shortage of bottoms, 
however, may swing the lumber business to a great extent 
to Sweden, Norway and Russia, because the shorter the 
trip the more cargo can be moved within a given time. 


’ There is no question, however, that lumber prices will be 


high the world over, and for the lumberman it is immate- 
rial whether he ships his lumber export or into our home 
market as long as he gets the price. How high the prices 
will go is hard to say because over a certain limit it means 
only the encouragement of the. sale and use of substi- 
tutes. The export business in my estimation will not start 
with a rush, because the European importer has to figure 
on declining freight rates and on an improving rate of ex- 
change, because at present the freight rates are inflated 
beyond reason and naturally after the war is over the 
freight rates will gradually come down in proportion to 
the disappearance of dangers by mines and so on, and as 
gradually interned ships and such commandeered by the 
Governments become available for commerce. The rates 
of exchange for United States dollars are more or less un- 
favorable at present in all the belligerent countries and 
as long as the respective Governments do not repudiate 
the gold standard there is every reason to believe that 
gradually an equalization will take place and the same 
rates of exchange will be prevailing again as there were 
before the war. 

As far as this coast is concerned, I think one boon to 
the lumber business is the present active construction of 
lumber schooners, with auxiliary engines, or steam schoon- 
ers. 





SITUATION EXCEEDINGLY UNSETTLED 


Houston, TEx. 
As to the possibilities of the export lumber trade for 
the immediate future, will say that this situation is ex- 
ceedingly unsettled, for, owing to the requirements of the 
British Government of 41 percent of the entire space for 
munitions and 33 percent for wheat, there is very-little 
room for lumber, cotton and other commodities. There 
are, however, a great many cargo shipments going forward 
and the exporters in general are more optimistic over the 
situation and willing to purchase larger stocks than they 
were a year ago. As to the business after the war, we be- 
lieve that lumber will be one of the commodities in great 
demand. B. F. BoNNER, 
Vice President and General Manager Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. 


REGARD AFTER-WAR LUMBER TRADE 


WILL BE A LARGE EXPORT TRADE IN LUMBER 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

In my opinion there will be a very large export trade in 
lumber as soon as the war is over. All the countries at 
war, as well as the neutrals, are badly in need of lumber 
right now owing to difficulties in shipping and the enor- 
mous ocean rates. I believe the export trade will be very 
great for a couple of years after the war and that then it 
will simmer down considerably as Europe will hardly buy 
anything that is not absolutely needed. 

Of course if ocean freight rates remain very high for 
some time after the war is over there will be less export 
trade than otherwise and the recovery of the lumber ex- 
port trade will then only progress gradually. 

I should judge, however, that ocean rates may go down 
considerably very soon after the war is over. 

As to business before the war is over I believe there 
will be some, but at present most woods are prohibited 
from importation into several large belligerent countries. 
This prohibition is likely to be removed to a certain extent 
even before the war is over. Houcer A. KopPe.. 


OPTIMISTIC AS TO EXPORT LUMBER CONDI- 
TIONS 
LAUREL, Miss. 

There is a good demand for sawn timbers and specials, 
for export, and at good prices, but no demand as yet, nor 
will there be, for regular European schedules until after 
the war is over. 

For a period of two or three years following the war, we 
look for largely increased business with Europe; in fact, 
more of a demand than the mills will be able to supply. 
However, the matter of financing buyers must be consid- 
ered. But we believe that, for all material for railroad 
construction and the rebuilding of devastated areas, pay- 
ments will be arranged, altho, no doubt, preference as to 
orders and prices will be given manufacturers willing to 
accept long-term paper or Government bonds in payment. 

Undoubtedly pitch pine will have more than usual com- 
petition, as, probably England especially, and some of the 
Allies, will give preference to each other and to Canada. 
However, pitch pine is well established and, for many pur- 
poses, buyers will refuse to purchase other woods. 

As stated above, we are optimistic as to export lumber 
conditions for two or three years following the war. 

: EASTMAN, GARDINER & Co. 


FUTURE IS TOO UNCERTAIN 


MOBILE, ALA. 

About possibilities of export lumber trade after the war, 
the future is too uncertain to warrant any positive state- 
ment. Freights on lumber are today three times the 
value of lumber being shipped. This makes an excessive 
delivered price, a price that may warrant Europe in using 
concrete for many purposes that formerly employed wood. 
If freights reduce materially then—due to great cost of 
labor, materials etc. in ships and great cost of operating 
them—ships must be tied up, and therefore lumber will 
not be moved. Freights of the future must be measured 
to a large degree by higher cost of construction and op- 
eration. 

With this situation, and with Europe greatly in debt 
and reeding its available cash for absolute necessities, 
whether much construction work will be done is a grave 
question. 

We do know that if a cyclone had cleaned up our worldly 
goods, and we were making a new start in this world, we 
would spend very little money in new structures, until we 
first got upon our feet. And Europe has just had a ‘‘ war 
eyclone.’?’ Horace TURNER & Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA EMBARGO IS LIFTED 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., Jan, 6.—Lumber shippers are re- 
joiced this week over an announcement that the Penn- 
sylvania embargo had been lifted and there was a scurry 
on the part of the shippers to send out hundreds of cars 
of lumber that had been held up while the holiday em- 
bargo was on. Simultaneously, however, with the an- 
nouncement of the lifting of the Pennsylvania embargo 
came the announcement of an embargo around the St. 
Louis gateway. Shippers do not look for an extended 
embargo, as the carriers are codperating with shippers 
and receivers of freight, and the car supply is becoming 
more plentiful. The situation in the Southeast in this 
respect has greatly improved. 





A TOTAL of 1,154,385 head of sheep, cattle, horses and 
hogs were grazed under permit on the national forest 
ranges of Oregon and Washington during 1916. 
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PLAN TO PREVENT TRANSPORTATION LOSSES 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 9.—The prominent business 
organizations of New England whose representatives fore- 
gathered under the auspices of the State Board of Trade 
during the holiday week plan to conduct a concerted 
campaign for the prevention of further losses thru rail- 
road congestion and freight embargoes. More than 300 
men, representing business, labor, agricultural and trans- 
portation interests, attended the conference. Gov. 8S. W. 
McCall headed the Boston delegation. The resolutions 
adopted advocate that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be increased to a board of nine members; that it be 
granted final authority on all matters of rates and regu- 
lations which affect commerce, whether the rates apply 
to interstate or intrastate shipments; that the commission 
be given full authority over the issuance of railway 
securities. 

Another of the resolutions asks Congress to enact legis- 
lation that would empower the commission to investigate 
all differences between railway managers and their em- 
ployees, before strikes or lockouts are ordered. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the evening session Dec. 28 was Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, whose talk concerned the subject of 
Federal regulations. Copies of the resolutions and a 
record of the conference have been forwarded to President 
Wilson, to the members of Congress, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the governors of all the 
States. 


PROMINENT LUMBERMAN-COMMANDER HONORED 


OrTrawa, ONT., Jan. 11.—News from overseas last week 
told that Lieut.-Col. Cameron M. Edwards, commanding 
officer of the 38th Ottawa Infantry Battalion, had been 
decorated by H. M. King George with the Distinguished 
Service Order. The honored officer is a prominent lum- 
berman of this city. Before the war he was sales manager 
in Canada for Watson & Todd, lumber exporters. He is 
a large stockholder in the huge lumber concern of W. C. 
Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), lumber manufacturer of Ottawa. 

Lieut.-Col. Edwards, D. 8. O., joined the Forty-third 
regiment here sixteen years ago as a private and rose up 
to the rank of major. 








MAKES BRUSH DISPOSAL COMPULSORY 


OTrawa, Ont., Jan. 9.—Hereafter all timber sales on 
Indian lands in Canada will be subject to q clause re- 
quiring thoro brush disposal. This move, which will be 
one of far-reaching importance, has been made by the 
Department of Indian Affairs, acting on the reeommenda- 
tion of Chief Timber Inspector M. J. Bury. This require- 
ment will introduce the brush disposal principle into lum- 
bering operations on a very large area of Canadian for- 
est lands—on over one million acres in the Province of 
Ontario alone. It comes into immediate operation and 
applies to old licenses as well as to any that may be issued 
in the future. Lumbermen when tendering for timber to 
be taken out under this new regulation will doubtless add 
the cost of brush disposal to the estimated cost of their 
logging operations. 

This action has been taken by the Department of In- 
dian Affairs, as trustee of the Indian population of Can- 
ada, to reduce the extravagant and unnecessary devasta- 
tion by fire which inevitably followed woods operations on 
Indian lands. The revenue from timber sales is turned 
into a common fund for the benefit of the Indians of the 
reservation. Preservation of the Indian timber will doubt- 
less be assisted greatly by the action of the Department 
and, what is equally important, the experiment after a 
year or two will afford valuable data on which an exten- 
sion of the brush disposal system to all Crown lands might 
be determined. 


TEACHING WOMEN ESSENTIALS OF MANUAL ART 


DENTON, TEx., Jan. 8.—Teaching young women the 
more essential facts in regard to the different woods and 
instructing them in designing and manufacturing furni- 
ture are features of the manual training course of the 
State College of Industrial Arts for Girls at Denton. 
There will be three graduates from the woodworking and 
furniture-making course at the close of the present term. 
These graduates expect to obtain positions as teachers of 
these features of manual training in the public schools. 

Following are some of the reasons that are given why, 
by taking the much discussed course, a young woman ean 
and does become more efficient and reliable as a house- 
keeper: . 

1. She has become familiar with wood textures from 
the standpoint of furniture construction, and knows which 
are the most substantial, and accordingly the most eco- 
nomical in the end, when they are purehased in the form 
of furniture. 

2. She has become familiar with all interior wood 
finishes; the use of stains, varnishes, wax ete. as each is 
used on bought furniture, and knows which are the most 
reliable for wearing properties. 

3. She is able to tell real wood from imitation; she 
knows fumed oak and quartered oak, and cheap pine, and 
spruce, mahogany and real walnut, and all of the other 
woods, expensive or moderately priced. She knows whether 
by looking at it in the store, a dressing table or chair is 
rub polished or simply wax polished. 

4. She has learned what to use on different kinds of 
‘furniture—and, more important, what not to use. She 
knows that soap and water are calculated to ruin any 
polish and wood surface, but that water alone, used spar- 
ingly on a cloth, can sonietimes be used to advantage. She 
know what oils and other fluids can be used to restore pol- 
ished surfaces, and to keep them in good order. 

5. She has become familiar with joinery, the means by 





which furniture is put together, and knows which joints 
are best and which are notoriously (except to the average 
housekeeper or her masculine assistant buyer) ineffectual. 

6. She has studied design, in correlation with her regu- 
lar manual arts work, and knows what are considered 
good lines in furniture and what are cheap and tawdry. 
She can select moderately priced furniture, built along 
simple lines, and know that it not only will not fall to 
pieces or lose its finish in a year but that it will remain 
in good taste as long as her home endures. 

7. Most of all, she has learned that it is infinitely bet- 
ter to buy a few pieces of good furniture—not high priced 
woods, if her pocketbook forbids, but very moderately 
priced pieces—and add to them from time to time than 
to fill her home with an adequate supply of stuff that 
makes a good appearance only for a few years—or not 
so long—and is lacking in simplicity and good taste. 

These things the average girl who elects manual arts 
learns about woodwork. 





LABORATORY TESTS SHORTEN KILN DRYING TIME 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 10.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announces that the Government Forest Products 
Laboratory has recently completed a series of experi- 
ments in its dry kiln which demonstrates that hemlock 
lumber can be dried within forty-eight hours taken green 
from the saw. The test shows that structural material 
ean be dried without checking within six days. If the 
work of the laboratory can be applied commercially at 
the mills of this territory it will mean a big saving since 
at present from three to six months is required to dry 
lumber. 


FARMERS FAVOR SPLIT POSTS IN NEBRASKA 


KIMBALL, NEB., Jan. 8.—The farmers of this section 
swear by the split post with which to fence their fields, 
having had it demonstrated to their satisfaction that no 
other means of holding up wires is so successful or so 
economical in the long run. It is characteristic of the 
country and the people that they do not do things by half 
measure, so when a farmer goes to town for a load of posts 
he insists upon taking back a real load with him, as the 





DEMONSTRATES A UNIQUE PARADOX 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 9.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is by nature an investigafor and will take little 
for granted. The other day Mr. Swan was found seated 
before his desk and before him, littered in careless con- 
fusion, were scores of black and variously colored and 
various sized slab-like objects. One of these he held in 
his left hand while in his right was naught else but a 
lighted match which he was touching to the corner of the 
object in his hand. ‘‘ Well, I’m puzzled, will you kindly 
explain?’’ queried the visitor. ‘‘Don’t you grasp the 
idea?’’ forsooth parried Mr. Swan. ‘‘Gaze upon the 
demonstration of a unique paradox. Here we have a 
fireproof shingle. Behold, it burns and burns willingly 
and freely. There upon the floor are half a hundred other 
brands of fireproof shingles. They are of various sub- 
stances and materials. Tar mixed with other ingredients 
is the basis of all, yet all are labeled conspicuously ‘ Fire- 
proof.’ I have just tested half a dozen picked out of the 
pile at random and they burn as readily as this in my 
hand. Yet hundreds of people with this combustible 
article on the roofs of homes and business buildings have 
been lulled into content that their roofs are safe from 
flying embers and brands. Does this look like it?’’ 

‘¢ Well, what’s the next step in the quest for fact and 
fable?’’ interrogated the inquisitive interviewer. 

‘“‘Oh not much, just yet,’’ replied Mr. Swan, ‘‘but 
think of the possibilities of a convincing laboratory experi- 
ment showing the combustibility of ‘fireproof’ shingles 
as compared to the incombustibility of creosoted white 
cedar shingles. Some time I will have such an experi- 
ment made and you’ll be interested in the actual figures. ’’ 

““So will other lumbermen be interested as well as a 
few architects,’’ was the interviewer’s rejoinder. 





MAINE PORTABLE MILLS OPERATING EXTENSIVELY 


Baneoor, ME., Jan. 9.—Portable mills have been oper- 
ating more extensively in Maine this season than ever be- 
fore. Comparatively high prices ruling in the lumber 
market and a big demand for pulpwood encourage farm- 
ers who own small woodlots to buy or hire a portable mill 
and harvest all they can without injuring the stand. Most 

of the portable mills are 
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accompanying illustration shows. However, it must be 
confessed that the load in the illustration was unusual 
for this section and, to quote J, D. Kennesner, manager 
of the Foster Lumber Co., ‘‘this load is the largest we 
have ever seen put on one wagon.’’ ‘The load consisted 
of 440 5-inch split posts and their size and quality may 
well be judged from the illustration. Note the absence of 
thin ‘‘wedge’’ shaped posts, that are sometimes included 
in the 5-inch size. The load was hauled ten miles. It took 
almost a fifth of a carload to fill the order that was sold 
by Mr. Kennesner. 





REDWOOD RECEIVES MERITED RECOGNITION 


San Francisco, Can, Jan. 8.—Redwood has been 
awarded the grand prize ‘‘for the display of redwood in 
the Home of Redwood’’ at the Panama-Pacifie Interna- 
tional Exposition, according to information just given 
out by the California Redwood Association. In addition 
the association has been awarded the gold medal for Cali- 
fornia exterior and interior finishing lumber in the Lum- 
bermen’s Building and the House of Hoo-Hoo. The Home 
of Redwood will be remembered by the visitors to the ex- 
position as having been built entirely of redwood—with 
the exception of the floors—from the mudsills to the sawn 
shakes that covered the roof. The home cost $10,060 to 
build and was afterward sold for $4,000 and moved across 
San Francisco Bay. The Redwood association has pub- 
lished a very attractive booklet for general distribution 
describing the ‘‘home of redwood’’ and showing many 
views of the exterior and interior of the house that should 
go a long way to convince even the most skeptical that red- 
wood is of the very highest excellence as a building and 
finishing material. The unusual and unique qualities of 
the wood are set forth in pleasing form and great emphasis 
is laid upon the rot and fire resistant qualities. A num- 
her of formulas for interior finishing are also given and 
should be a great help to the prospective home builder or 
the architect thinking of using this beautiful wood for 
finishing purposes. The Home of Redwood was erected by 
the California Redwood Association with the codperation 
of Humboldt, Mendocino and Sonoma counties, and was 
designed by Louis Christian Mullgardt. 








POSTS IN NEBRASKA 
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operating in the more south- 
ern sections, where there are 
numerous small stands of 
timber that have in recent 
years received little attention. 
It is becoming a common 
thing for a group of two or 
three or half a dozen farmers 
or owners of small woodlots 
to get a portable mill on a 
codperative basis and with 
the few hired men employed 
during the spring and sum- 
mer months on the farms do 
all the lumbering themselves. 

Portable mills operating 
now in Hampden have al- 
ready cut about 2,000,000 
feet of good lumber and will 
probably harvest as much 
more before spring. In 
many instances owners of 
portable mills buy the stump- 
age of the farmer, paying 
around $6 a thousand feet for 
all the standing timber, or perhaps a little less, the owner 
and millman agreeing on the estimated quantity of tim- 
ber before it is cut. A great deal of lumber is being 
removed in the lower Penobscot River region by the port- 
able mills, which nowadays find it profitable to manufae- 
ture the hardwood as well as the spruce, pine and other 
softwoods. 


RETAILER OPENS DOWN TOWN OFFICE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 9.—The Estes Lumber Co. has 
long been known as one of the most progressive firms of 
this section and recently gave an added demonstration of 
this by establishing an office and display room in the heart 
of the business section of the city. The company has 
equipped its display room and office with hundreds of 
actual photographs of modern homes, together with plans, 
and all manner of descriptions of building helps. The 
company offers a real builder’s service to the buyers of 
building materials, including expert supervision of the 
construction without any additional cost, or if the pur- 
chaser desires it the company will build the home itself. 
In order to acquaint the public with the value of making 
use of this service department the Estes company is mak- 
ing use of full page advertisements in the daily papers. 

In commenting on this move of the Estes Lumber Co., 
Secretary L. T. Dernier, of ‘‘ Ye Planry’’ (Ine.), with 
offices in this city, said: ‘‘We have predicted for some 
time that the day was not far distant when retail lumber- 
men would realize the necessity of maintaining modern 
stores for selling their products and use the present day 
yards for warehouse purposes. We have preached this 
to dealers and are glad to state that we number among 
our dealer-agents firms that have already taken such 
steps.’’ ‘‘Ye Planry’’ expects to invade the northern 
territory soon and dn office will be opened in Chicago. 











THE stand of timber on the two great national forests 
in Alaska is estimated by the Forest Service as over 
70,000,000,000 board feet, while the annual growth will, 
it is said, produce pulpwood alone engugh for the manu- 
facture of 3,000 tons of wood pulp a day. 
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Economy 


The farmers are the greatest users of building mate- 
rial in the United States. The total value of all farm 
buildings in the United States is in excess of four bil- 
lion dollars. In the early days, farm houses and all 
farm buildings were generally of cheap and flimsy con- 
struction. Today the farmer is a buyer of all kinds of 
standard goods, from breakfast food to automobiles. He 
ean afford to build well and he generally does build 
well. He uses cement, stone, brick, galvanized iron, 
clay products, wood, and everything else that will serve 
his purpose; but the farmer uses more wood than any 
other building material, because it is usually the most 
easily obtainable, the cheapest and the most adaptable 
product for his purpose. Wooden structures can be al- 
tered, enlarged, moved and repaired more easily than 
those of any other type of construction, while an occa- 
sional coat of paint will preserve them indefinitely and 
dress them up new whenever desired. 


Essentials of Construction 


Careful attention should be given to the selection 
of building material. A farmer should not buy a house 
without looking at it, any more than he should a horse 
oracow. The wide range of kinds and grades of lumber 
affords a suitable material for every building purpose. 
The local dealer carries many of them in stock, and 
should himself be an expert capable of giving the best 
advice upon the grades and sizes to be used for every 
structure. Moreover, the manufacturers of the differ- 
ent kinds of lumber have prepared so much excellent in- 
formation upon how to use their product that the farmer 
who intends to build anything, whether it be a chicken 
coop or a residence, can get reliable advice upon what 
to use, and how to use it, free of charge if he will only 
ask for it. 

One of the first requirements in good construction is 
to use each material in the fashion that its properties 
require. Steel rusts and goes to pieces quickly, unless 
painted. The painting of steel is one of the necessary 
accompaniments of its use, and we treat it accordingly. 
In the same way, most kinds of timber will eventually 
decay if left unprotected in contact with moisture in 
such places as basement floors, barn sills, fence posts 
ete. The heartwood of some species will last many 
years unprotected, but the sapwood of every wood needs 
preservative treatment if used under conditions fa- 
vorable to the growth of decay producing organisms. 
The best preventive of decay is coal tar creosote. When 
wood is given a thoro impregnation with creosote under 
pressure it will last indefinitely, but since this is not 
practical for many farm purposes a dipping of timber in 
a simple open tank of hot creosote is worth while, and 
even a painting with two coats of creosote heated to 
near the boiling point of water will be useful when ap- 
plied to sills, board walks, wooden gates, windmill 
frames and the joints in the framing of buildings. Dip- 
ping of shingles in a creosote stain increases their serv- 
ice and at the same time improves their appearance. 

Wooden buildings should be kept well painted, first 
because it lengthens their life and, perhaps even more 
important, because of the improvement in appearance. 
The increase in value of a farm which carries taste- 
fully painted buildings is a matter readily measured in 
dollars and cents. 

Altogether too little attention in both town and coun- 
try has been given to building in such fashion as will 
reduce the dangers from fire. When a building is being 
put up it does not take long nor cost much to put in a 
great many fire stops, which generally means the filling 
of spaces at junction points between studs, joists, raft- 
ers etc. with an incombustible material such as concrete, 
mortar, brickwork, asbestos board ete. The principle 
is simply to put stops in otherwise continuous openings 
and thus prevent the spread of flames from one part 
of the building and from one floor to another, should fire 
start. Probably the most prolific single source of resi- 
dence fires is the chimney, due either to improper con- 
struction of the chimney itself, or to the presence of 
woodwork too close to smoke pipes or chimneys. Every 
chimney should be built, from the ground up, with 
large, solid foundations, and never allowed to rest upon 
wooden floors, beams or brackets. If built of. brick, 
ehimneys should never be less than 4 inches thick, should 
be lined with hard burned terra cotta, or fire-clay flue lin- 
ing. If not lined, they should be at least 8 inches thick, 
and culy Portland cement mortar used in any event. 
Stove ,ipes should, under no circumstances, come in 
contact \ ith or close to the woodwork and they should 
‘ be ecleane. frequently. The connection between the 
chimney and the roof should be made with sheet metal 
flashing. Flue holes should be closed with tight fitting 
metal covers—never papered over. Walls of fireplaces 
should be not Jess than 12 inches thick if of stone, nor 
less than 8 inches thick if of brick. Careful attention 
to details of this sort will greatly reduce the fire hazard. 


Implement Sheds 


It has been well said that the great American imple- 
ment shed consists of blue sky. There is $1,500,000,000 
invested in farm machinery in the United States. Many 
farms now have $500 to $1,000 worth of machinery, 
and will have much more with the general use of trac- 
tors. The life of farm machinery can easily be doubled 
—and more—by good care. An implement shed soon 








*Abstract of Address given at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., Jan. 4, 1917. 


and Safety in Farm House Construction’ 


[By R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago] 


pays for itself and becomes the equivalent of a source 
of revenue thereafter. The shed may be a simple one, 
which costs but little, and more substantially built, 
with a workshop in one end in a handy location. The 
main thing is to put the shed at a convenient place in 
the farmstead and in a dry situation. Rust and rot are 
the two great enemies of farm implements. 
Corncribs and Granaries 

A cornerib and a granary, or a combination grain 
storage building, are a necessity on every farm. The 
chief difficulty with many of those already built is that 
they have been constructed with too little regard for 
strength and durability. Enough consideration has 
not been given to the great weight which they must 
carry, which is particularly severe at the floor and 
near the bottom of the walls. A building which bulges 
out, sags and finally collapses is a bad investment. A 
little more care in the planning and a slightly in- 
creased expense for heavier timbers will give a build- 
ing’ which will stand solid and substantial for many 
years. 

Poultry Houses 

The yearly poultry and egg product of Missouri 
is worth more in dollars and cents than the gold output 
of Alaska, and the poultry products of the United 
States are equivalent in value to that of half the en- 
tire corn crop. It is said that the cost of producing 
poultry meat per pound is no more than producing that 
of beef or mutton, and yet on most farms but little 
attention has been given to the possibilities of secur- 
ing the highest income from poultry in 'the way of 
either meat or eggs. 

Poultry houses are easily constructed at small ex- 
pense, and plans for excellent ones are quickly obtain- 
able from the agricultural colleges, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other sources. One of 
the main essentials is to have the poultry house in a 
warm, dry, sunlit location. Sunlight is a germ killer, 
and poultry houses, particularly in winter time, should 
have plenty of it. 

Hog Houses 

There are $600,000,000 worth of hogs on the farms 
of the United States. In number they exceed any other 
farm animals, and in value they are second only to 
cattle. Many a time the receipts from hogs make the 
difference between loss and gain on the farm or ranch. 


.There is no animal that needs better care and protec- 


tion than the hog, even if we may not fancy some of his 
habits. The hog has no protective covering outside of 
his skin. He needs to be kept warm in winter and 
cool in summer, and notwithstanding his supposed lik- 
ing for filth, it is highly es@ential that he be given 
clean living conditions. Hog houses, therefore, should 
be so located and built as to provide a maximum of 
warmth, drainage, ventilation and sunlight and shade 
as needed. In this connection it is especially inter- 
esting to note a press report (AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dee. 30, 1916) of a receut State bulletin upon movable 
hog houses, from which we quote as follows: 

In speaking of the requirements of the ideal hog house, it 
is pointed out that wide ranges in temperature are to be 
avoided, and that warmth in winter and coolness in summer 
are essential in fattening swine. The results of tests to 
compare the characteristics of wooden and metal construc- 
tion are very interesting, and prove conclusively that wood 
is the more desirable material. In the tests wood and metal 
houses of the same type and approximately the same capac- 
ity were placed side by side and in each one three hogs 
weighing about 150 pounds each were confined for eight days. 
During the confinement the ranges in temperature were re- 
corded, the average range for the wooden houses being 18.4 
degrees, and for the metal ones, 32.6 degrees. The average 
range for the outside temperature was 20.7 degrees. It will 
be noted that this is decidedly in favor of the wooden 
house, and so it is not very surprising to learn that the 
average gain in pounds for the hogs in the metal houses 
was 724 pounds, and for those in the wooden houses, 9 1/6 
pounds, an average of 1% pounds a pig in favor of the 
wooden type of construction. When it is remembered that 
the test lasted eight days, that the hogs all received the 
same kind, amount and quality of food, the greater increase 
in weight of the hogs in the wooden houses than of those 
in the metal ones presents a very striking argument in favor 
of the former construction material. The bulletin says: 
“In no instance was the metal house cooler at noon (when 
it had best be) or warmer after midnight, 1 a. m. (when it 
had best be), in these observations.” 

Ice Houses 


An ice hotse is a most desirable adjunct to every 
farm wherever an ice supply can be obtained. With it, 
butter, eggs, meat, vegetables, milk and fruit can be 
kept in first class condition for home use as well as 
for market thruout the summer. The cost to construct an 
ice house is not great, and when a cold storage room 
is added to it we have an ideal combination of utility 
and small expense. The main thing in ice house con- 
struction is to insulate the walls so as to, prevent the 
entrance of heat and the melting of the ice. Many 
insulating materials are available, and wherever they 
ean be obtained, dry sawdust and mill shavings, packed 
between the walls, do first rate. Cut straw can also be 
used, but with any of these it is very important that 
the material be perfectly dry. More expensive mate- 
rials, such as cork, hair quilt, mineral wool ete., are ex- 
cellent in case one is able to go to greater expense. 


Garages 


A prominent physician says that notwithstanding 
the supposed healthiness of farm life a very large pro- 








portion of the farmers have altogether too high blood 
pressure and are easily subject to diseases which men 
in a normal condition can resist. He says that this is 
due chiefly to the fact that the farmer’s life has been 
all work and no play, and for this reason the advent of 
the automobile has been the greatest health producing 
factor in farm life. He even goes so far as to main- 
tain that the greatest benefaction of the well known 
gentleman in Detroit has not been in paying $5 a day 
to his workmen, but in giving the farmer a new play- 
thing. Anyway the farmer has it, and since the play- 
thing is rather an expensive one it demands good care. 
An automobile should have a house of its own and not 
simply be run into the barn wherever handy, or put 
under a shed. It does not cost much to build a simple 
garage, but the advantage of having the car always in 
a place of its own, quickly accessible, and with tools 
and appliances for repairs, is obvious. Garage con- 
struction is so simple that the farmer and his boys can 
build a garage themselves, if so disposed, and the total 
outlay need not be more than that required to pur- 
chase two or three thousand feet of lumber and a few 
shingles. : 
Barns 


A good barn is almost the first essential on the 
farm and, in fact, judging from the many farmsteads 
on which one sees a large modern red barn and a 
small, unpainted old fashioned house, the conclusion 
might be that the farmer thinks it more important 
to take care of his stock than of his family. At any 
rate the barn represents a most important factor in the 
farmer’s income, particularly with the increase in dairy 
farming. Excellent plans for building various types 
of barns are easily obtainable and space need be taken 
here only to mention the desirability of substantial 
construction, good ventilation, plenty of light, and a 
location properly planned with respect to the other 
buildings, and the work to be done in the structure 
itself. Barn ventilation is a subject to which the or- 
dinary builder has given altogether too little attention 
and one on which even experts are not agreed. We do 
know, however, that we can not have healthy stock, of 
high producing capacity, unless we give them good 
living conditions and, of these, ventilation is the first 
essential. 

Farm Residences 


There does not seem to be any such thing as a real 
farm architect. Like Topsy, most farm houses seem 
to have ‘‘just growed.’’ Occasionally we find an elabo- 
rate structure in the country built by a city architect 
for a city man, who goes into the country to spend his 
money, but this is not a farm residence. Farm houses 
need careful planning—more careful planning than any 
city residence, because the farm house, in addition to 
being a home and furnishing living quarters for out- 
side help, is also the workshop of the farmer’s wife and 
family. There is a wonderful chance for the improve- 
ment of farm houses in the planning of the various 
parts of the kitchen and the relationship of the other 
rooms to this focal point. Questions of water supply 
and sewage disposal, which have been almost entirely 
neglected on the farm, would save many a life if solved 
—as they may be—at small cost. Farm houses should 
be located so as to furnish a good view of the farm 
itself, wherever possible, and at the same time so as to 
avoid many necessary odors from other buildings. They 
should be substantially built because the same con- 
struction that gives warmth in winter makes them 
cool in summer. They should look attractive from 
the outside and some thought given to the planting of 
trees and shrubbery. It is not necessary to bunch all 
the trees between the front door and the front gate. 
Neither is it necessary to have a chicken yard along- 
side of the house. It is astonishing the difference in 
appearance and attractiveness a little change in the 
arrangement of trees and shrubbery in the yard will 
make. The farmer is rapidly becoming a modern busi- 
ness man and capitalist. If you doubt this, talk with 
country bankers, who will tell you that they prefer ac- 
counts from farmers to those from the business men in 
the small towns. The farmers’ products have a higher 
purchasing power than ever before. The farmer is now 
able to build well, and merchants who sell to the farmer 
have learned that he has a knowledge and discrimina- 
tion to call for first class goods. 

In this connection I have, within the last few days, 
received some figures based on book records of trans- 
actions in a typical small town in Indiana, where the 
same company operates a grain elevator and a retail 
lumber yard. In 1906 the amount this concern paid 
the farmer for 50 bushels of wheat would buy 1,200 
feet of 8-inch No. 1 shiplap in its adjacent yard. In 
1916, 50 bushels of wheat purchased 2,800 fect of the 
same grade of lumber. In 1906, 50 bushels of the farm- 
er’s corn brought to its elevator gave him 4,600 first 
grade red cedar shingles. In 1916 the same quantity of 
corn gave him 10,000 shingles of the same grade. Like 
comparisons could be drawn between other farm prod- 
ucts on these dates and other building materials. 


SPP Penn 


THE national forests of Oregon and Washington are be- 
ing protected not only from fire, but also from the ravages 
of insects. Occasionally bark beetles become so destruc- 
tive on certain areas that the infested timber must 
promptly be cut and burned to prevent further damage to 
valuable timber. 
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Sag “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” = 


|THE COM 
PROBLEMS OF MARKETIN 


Most attempts at reform are in their beginnings radical, largely 
because those who lead in reforms are so intent upon bringing them 
about that they neglect or overlook other interests involved than those 
they seek primarily to serve. A good example of this sort of radical- 
ism is afforded by the cry for eliminating the middleman. A few years 
ago, and still in some quarters, a belief prevailed that to get rid of 
the local retailer as a factor in distribution was wholly feasible. Some 
persons were so shortsighted in their advocacy of this revolution of 
commercial methods as to propose getting rid of one set of middle- 
men by substituting a new set. They deemed it a perfectly simple 
thing to overturn the present methods of distribution and replace 
them by another overnight. Another group proiessed to see in the 
distant mail order house an improvement upon the local dealer and in 
selling and buying by mail an improvement over buying face to face 
over the counter. At the same time that they advocated eliminating 
the local retailer they found it extremely convenient to buy many items 
at home instead of from the two or three weeks’ distant catalog house. 

The chief rallying cry.of the catalog house has been that it could 
save the consumer the middggman’s profit ; but now everybody knows 
that the mail order house substitutes for the local middleman other 
factors that add as much or more expense to the cost of distribution. 
Moreover, if time be money, the mail-order buyer pays a pretty good 
premium on all of his mail order purchases in time alone, for he must 
be without the use of both money and goods for anywhere from two 
weeks to as many months between the time of ordering and the time 
of receipt. 

The fact is that recent discussions of distribution such as those at 
the fourth annual conference on marketing and credits held in Chi- 
cago contain few references to the projected elimination of the local 
retailer. In studying the question of marketing and distribution a 
little more men have seen other phases of it, or rather they have seen 
the relation of production to marketing and distribution. In seeking 
a means of increasing efficiency in distribution they have discovered 
the need of greater efficiency in production on the farm. As one 
speaker expressed it at the Chicago conference, 
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not calculated to take the place of science in agriculture, and the need 
of greater knowledge and greater efficiency in methods of farming 
will be progressively of greater importance as years pass. 

While the conference praised the rural credits act and recom- 
mended that farmers avail themselves of its provisions more freely, 
it manifested an appreciation of the fact that after all there is an im- 
mense amount of work for the tillers of the soil to do themselves 
in order to bring about improved conditions in the fields where the 
need of improvement is seen. Consequently the conference launched 
the National Agricultural Organizations’ Society, which is to be a 
sort of federation or affiliated parent organization thru which 
smaller local and district organizations may work in behalf of projects 
of national magnitude. In discussing the need of such organization 
speakers repeatedly declared that farmers themselves are not utiliz- 
ing the advantages of cooperation to anything like the extent to which 
they could profitably use them. 

One can not escape the thought, as he reads of organizations or 
attempts at organization like that of the National Conference on Mar- 
keting, that such movements strike too high to do the good that 
could be done with the same expenditure of money in other ways. 
For example this conference really concluded that the real work must 
be done thru cooperation of agriculturists themselves rather than 
by governmental agencies, tho the value of Federal aid was recog- 
nized. In other words, one is almost forced to conclude that the real 
problem lies in getting the farmer himself to do the things necessary 
to bring about efficiency in distribution. 

Progress is always the result of efforts on the part of active and 
generally sincere souls who have at heart the welfare of their fel- 
lows. Most men who try to ameliorate conditions in the lives or for- 
tunes of others undertake their work with an earnestness born of a 
desire to do good ; but it is not too much to say that many of them see 
only one-half the problem, or lack the knowledge and experience to 
enable them to discern where the gist of the problem is. Still, the 
fact that one can not do all that he would like is not a good reason 





there are too many 4o-acre farmers holding 


for doing nothing at all. Every organization that 
has an honest purpose deserves the respect at 





down 160-acre farms; just as there are many 
peanut venders in the general merchandising 
business. 

No sensible man will depreciate or belittle 
attempts to solve the problems of distribution ; 
nor will any deny to the rural credits act any 
of the virtues the act itself may possess or 
the good intentions of those who secured its 
enactment. But credit presumes security and 
much of security aiwcye is intangible, in the 
sense that it is based upon character as well as 
tangible assets, such as land, buildings, equip- 
ment and grain in field or bin. The theory of 
the act is wudoubtedly good and it will likely 
be made practicable by experience; but it is 





THE CINCINNATI Chamber of Commerce has been hold- 
ing a series of evening meetings with a view of promoting 
cooperation among the various business interests of that 
city. The first meeting was designed to encourage per- 
sonal intercourse among the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of Cincinnati. The program comprised a din- 
ner and addresses by prominent representatives of the 
three classes of business men. 

* * * 


_AT A meeting of the Red Cloud (Neb.) band it was de- 
cided to keep the funds contributed by the business men 
for hiring a director separate from those earned by the 
band for the purchase of uniforms and for running ex- 
penses. The meeting was concluded with an ‘‘agreement 
to support the band, boost for more members, and as a 
result make a better band than Red Cloud has ever before 
known, ’’ 

* * * 

In A recent bulletin published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education appears a list of the uses of school 
buildings being made for the purposes of community de- 
velopment ete. Among the uses of special interest are the 
following: School improvement associations, reading 
rooms, girls’ sewing and canning clubs, debates, chautau- 
quas, public libraries, art exhibits, literary societies, 
gtange meetings, pupils’ civic leagues, political study 
clubs, patriotic celebrations, junior civic and industrial 
leagues, neighborhood meetings, junior boards of trade, 
recreation centers, games and clubs, gymnasium and swim- 
ming pools, concerts and receptions. 

e * e 


THE GrRLS’ Athletic Society of Omro (Wis.) public 
Schools served lunches at the city hall during the Farm- 
ers’ Poultry Institute and exhibit in that town. The 
institute was promoted by the county poultry association, 
and the superintendent of schools cooperated, especially 


in arranging the children’s exhibits, which were a feature 
of the show. 





HITTING ABOVE THE MARK 


Somebody has said that there is nothing a re- 
former hates worse than the evil he would eliminate 
—unless It be another reformer. Nevertheless, Jus- 
tice demands that reformers be given credit for 
much of the progress that has taken place in the 
world. While the extremist and the radical may 
preach revolution where no revolution is practicable 
or desirable, he is hardly more at fault than the 
conservative who insists that everything is good 
enough as it Is. 

Progress implies change, and change demands 
the doing of things that at least a part of the people 
either do not want done or are quite content to 
leave undone. Consequently, reform involves over- 
coming obstacles in the form of either active oppo- 
sition or mere Inertia or indifference. In either case 
the agitator or disturber who objects to conditions 
as they are excites dislike or even enmity and is 
subjected to criticism that he might avoid by doing 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, the advocate of changes In policies 
and methods Is bound to know something about the 
conditions he seeks to change, and the interests 
likely to be affected by the changes he proposes to 
make. It may be right, for example, to substitute 
some other agency for the retailer as a means of 
distributing merchandise to the consumer; but the 
present system of retailing has been established so 
long that the millions of dollars Invested in it can 
claim some consideration. There can be no good 
reason for ruining a good servant simply because 
one found a better, or because he merely thought 
he had found a better. 

Of course there is no likelihood that the retailer 
will be wholly eliminated; but he may be and he 
has been seriously injured by the charges, most of 
them false, that have been laid at his door by some 
radical reformers. They have seen the high cost of 
living and have attributed it to the retailer—the 
middleman—and have advocated his elimination. 
But they have shot above the mark, for the high 
cost of living, much of it at least, is to be charged 
to higher prices received by the producer himself. 
Competition in merchandising has kept retail serv- 
Ice high and costly at the same time that it has kept 
the margin of profit narrow; but efficiency in pro- 
duction of farm crops has not kept pace with de- 
mand nor with improvement In retailing or in pro- 
duction in other fields. Before striking the retailer 
a death blow it would be well to transfuse some of 
his blood into the farmer—some of him at any rate. 

Not all retailers are as progressive and as effi- 
cient as they should be, but as a class they are 
making notable progress in methods and they are 
making much greater efforts than almost any other 
class of business men to Improve. Not as much can 
be said for the farmers, for they know little and 
apparently care little about codperation, especially 
if & demands concession and compromise—sacri- 
fices of their independence and individuality. One 
of the most significant declarations of the confer- 
ence of marketing and credits was to the effect that 
the farmers have not utilized codperation to any- 


thing like the extent that they might profitably - 


use It. 








least of all even tho some of its proposals may 
be directly opposed to the views and interests of 
a large class of good citizens. 

From time to time we see organized groups 
advocating projects and policies that are palpably 
unsound to cure evils that unquestionably exist ; 
these proposals are much like the quack nos- 
trums offered to suffering humanity. Like the 
diseases which these quacks propose to cure, these 
problems need only to be let alone in order that 
Nature may take her course. In late years we 
have legislated and reformed until natural laws 
have been all but nullified, tho of course they 
can not be repealed. 





A WASHINGTON (D. C.) retailer was fined $300 recently 
for tagging shirts in his window ‘‘$1.29, worth $2.50; 
Palm Beach suits, ‘‘ $4.85, worth $10 and $12;’’ and ties 
**29 cents, worth 50 and 65 cents each.’’ The prosecution 
was made by representatives of the American Fair Trade 


League. 
* * * 


THE JASPER (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce is planning 
to offer prizes on live stock and farm produce at the next 
Walker County fair, and is urging that every community 
in the county organize and join the chamber. Ata special 
meeting of the chamber all farmers were invited to be 
present to hear representatives from Birmingham discuss 
the proposal to build a cold storage plant in Jasper. If 
the plant is built farmers can kill their hogs in summer 
and sell them to the owners of the plant or have them 
stored for small fees. 


* * * 


In THE November number of ‘‘The Civic Weal,’’ the 
official organ of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Board of Com- 
merce, appears the following paragraph regarding the 
Farm and City Festival held by the board: ‘‘ Perhaps 
the most interesting event of the great week was the big 
get-together banquet with nearly five hundred people— 
almost exactly divided between farm and city—seated in 
the center of the big exhibit hall. The unexpected visit 
of the Governor of New York gave added distinction to 
the program of the dinner. It was a great festival and 
proved that it is quite as easy for the people of farm 
and city to get together as it is for those of the town 
alone. Each group caught a vision during the week’s 
work of the problems of the other. Now for some real 
serious work to eliminate some of the difficulties that 
have grown up between producer and consumer. Chief 
among these are the marketing of milk, fruits and 
perishable product. A solution to these problems 
means lower living costs for Jamestown, better in- 
comes for the farms, increased farm values, and better 
and more abundant foods for the city’s workers,’’ 
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In the family of civilized nations the United States is 
considered young. Exploration in America began with 
Columbus, one of the few hard-sailing old mariners whose 
names stick in the mind of the ordinary man. We all re- 
member that in 1492 Columbus sailed the ocean blue. But 
the first successful settlement in Virginia was not made, if 
our memory is correct, until more than a hundred years 
later, to be followed in 1620 by that most remarkable 
carrier of antiques in the history of the world—the May- 
flower. How the Pilgrim Fathers ever managed to pack 
into one small boat all the furniture and other household 
gear now exhibited in this country as having been brought 
over on that famous voyage is past understanding. We 
could use those skilled packers to good advantage in these 
days of car shortages. 

But while the whole country is young compared with 
the ancient cities of Europe and Asia parts of it are 
younger than others. The Atlantic seaboard likes to con- 
sider itself the older brother and to look upon the West as 
raw and new, but as a matter of fact parts of the West 
push the eastern settlements hard in the matter of age. 
There is Green Bay, Wis., for instance. 

Green Bay belongs with that chain of forts and trading 
posts and missions founded by the French missionaries 
and explorers. For while the English were exploring and 
settling the eastern coast of what is now the United States 
those bold and accomplished Frenchmen were making trips 
thru the Canadian wilderness that almost stagger belief. 
French sailors and explorers were busy early in the seven- 
teenth century. Verrazano, a bold old salt who was half 
French admiral and half pirate and who ended his adven- 
turous career dangling from a Spanish yard arm, made the 
astonishing discovery that the Virginia coast was very 
narrow. In fact he said it was only six miles from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean at that point. Cartier explored 
the St. Lawrence and named the country ‘‘Canada’’ from 
a Mohawk word meaning ‘‘village.’’ From this early 
beginning the exploration went on steadily, inspired by 
three things: A desire to convert the Indians to Chris- 
tianity; a desire to trade in furs, and a love of adventure. 

Champlain was among these explorers. He early made 
an alliance that worked out disastrously for French in- 
terests. In order to carry on his work he had to have In- 
dian allies, so he made friends with the Algonquins who 
were the deadly enemies of the powerful Iroquois. Cham- 
plain helped his new friends in battle, and the noise of his 
gun and its mysterious power won the fight. But it also 
won the hatred of the Iroquois, and this great combina- 
tion of five nations made friends with the English and 
supported them steadily thru all the subsequent colonial 
wars. La Salle, another French explorer, a man of tre- 
mendous power, planned a chain of French forts and trad- 
ing posts from Canada down the Mississippi Valley that 
should hem the English along the eastern coast. As Eng- 
lish settlers pushed westward thru the mountains into the 


Ohio Valley the English and French interests clashed more . 


and more seriously, with final result the French and 
Indian War, which by reason of its outcome was one of the 
most important wars of history. While Frederick the 
Great of Prussia with English aid was fighting the Seven 
Years’ War against France and Russia and Austria the 
elder Pitt, then prime minister of England, determined to 
take advantage of the situation to break French power in 
America. So the war in America, which began with the 
defeat of Braddock, ended with the victory of Wolfe over 
Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham and the capture of 
Quebec. This gave Canada to the English and saved the 
eastern part of our country to England. Otherwise the 
Greatest Journal might now be printed in French, and 
Chicago might be called New Paris. We might all be just 
as happy; but at any rate the outcome of this struggle 
made a difference to us. 


The Early History of Green Bay 


In 1634 Champlain sent Jean Nicollet on a western 
‘exploring trip, and in the course of this trip the party 
came to Green Bay. At that time the Plymouth settle- 
ment was fourteen years old and the Jamestown settle- 
ment was twenty-seven years old. Nicollet thought the 
people he was among were Asiatics, for there was only a 
very dim notion of the Pacific ocean, and these early 
explorers were not sure but that America really was part 
of China, or at least settled by.Chinese. So in order not 
to appear odd among them Nicollet took along a Chinese 
gown of brocade richly embroidered in oriental fashion. 
But at Green Bay he encountered Winnebagoes instead 
of Tartars. Going up the Fox River he fell in with a 
tribe of Algonquins, and they told him of a ‘‘great 
water’’ nearby. In their tongue this was ‘‘ Missi-Sippi.’’ 

Green Bay was visited in 1673 by two famous French 
explorers, Louis Joliet and Jacques Marquette, on a long 
trip they made down the Mississippi under orders from 
the Count of Frontenac, one of the romantic characters 
of French Canada. Frontenac was governor. He could 
out-dance and out-yell any Indian in the country, and his 
control over the red men went almost beyond belief. 
Marquette was a Jesuit priest, a sensitive, gentle and spir- 
itual man who endured the fiercest hardships thru the 
desire he had to do missionary work among the Indians. 
Whether one has sympathy for the objects of this order 
or not he can but admire the devotion of the Jesuit priests 
and wonder at the labors they went thru. 

Before this time a mission had been founded at Green 
Bay by Claude Allouez, another Jesuit priest. Another 
explorer, Radisson by name, after whom the splendid 
hotel in Minneapolis was named, traveled thru this north 
country at about 1650, tho apparently he did not reach 
Green Bay. Nicholas Perrot, first governor of the North- 





west, made his headquarters at Green Bay and from there 
governed the territory from Mackinac to the Mississippi. 
In 1680 Henri de Tonty, a companion of La Salle, was 
left in command of Fort Crévecoeur on the Illinois River, 
but a mutinous garrison drove him out, and he took 
refuge at Green Bay. 

The city in those days and later was a great center for 
those happy-go-lucky adventurers known among the 
French as coureurs de bois and voyageurs. The great 
lakes and their tributary rivers made an excellent water- 
way in those times just as they do now, and this is what 
explains these early inland settlements. Those people who 
are surprised at the enormous tonnage of lake shipments 
in the course of a year in these days ought to remember 
that the lakes were much more valuable, relatively speak- 
ing, in those days when there were not only no railroads 
but no highways nor even paths thru much of the new 
country. Land travel meant going on foot with the camp 
gear packed on the back. Water travel meant paddling 
rapidly in canoes capable of carrying a good deal more 
duffle and of doing it a good deal easier than a foot packer 
could do. The voyageurs with their canoes and bateaus 
and their French boating songs were as picturesque and 
characteristic of the North country as were the coureurs 
de bois, or ‘‘runners of the woods.’’ 

In 1816 the Government established Fort Howard at 
Green Bay, and Major Zachary Taylor commanded it for 
a time. The town was a great fur trading point. The 
Tank cottage, a little wooden house built more than a 
century ago, had as its first occupant a Frenchman named 
Porlier, who served as schoolmaster, judge of the first 


.court established under the United States Government, 


and agent for the fur company. It was in the fur trade 
that the foundation for the Astor fortune was laid, and 
in fact until about twenty years ago a large part of the 
property east of the Fox River in Green Bay is said to 
have been owned by Astor interests. The Whitney family 
owned nearly if not quite as much. The breaking up of 
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“We could use those skilled packers” 


these holdings was a real benefit to the town, for it nearly 
always happens that when a large part of a town is owned 
by a single estate there is not the same energy displayed 
in developing the trading possibilities of the town in all 
fields. The Tank cottage gets its name from a Norwegian 
who hoped to bring a colony of his countrymen to the 
town. His wife was born in Holland and came from a 
wealthy family, and she had one of the finest collections 
of Dutch silver, furniture, porcelains, pewter, brass and 
linen ever gotten together in this country. The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago secured a marquetry cabinet belonging 
to Madame Tank. When she died her property was sold, 
according to the directions of her will, and the money given 
to foreign missions. The cottage now houses a branch 
library. It apparently is good for many years yet. 


Romantic Tradition Clings to the Town 


Green Bay has a romantic tradition that it clings to, 
tho the dispute over its accuracy never established any 
definite facts, and the arguments have long since died 
down. The little member of the French royal family who 
is called in history Louis XVII and who is supposed to 
have died in prison is said to have been spirited away, 
taken to Canada and placed with an Indian tribe. He was 
later known as Eleazer Williams and lived a few miles 
from Green Bay. He was a clergyman and served as mis- 
sionary. Possibly it is an idle story, but there are cer- 
tain facts we don’t need to bother with that give some 
color to the story. 

So Green Bay is not only the oldest town in Wisconsin 
and one of the oldest in the entire country but it has 
also been associated with some of the most romantic and 
adventurous happenings in the history of our country. 
Its early commercial prosperity rested on the fur trade. 
Later its wealthy men were timber barons and lumber 
manufacturers, and a good deal of lumber is still sawn 
in the town. The Diamond Lumber Co. has a big modern 
mill where hemlock and hardwood logs are made into lum- 
ber. But the town is getting beyond the lumbering stage. 


Standing timber is scarce, and the commerce of the place 
has long been based on supplying a rich community, on 
the farmer trade and on a good jobbing business. 
Green Bay has a splendid harbor, and its railroad connec- 
tions could hardly be improved. ' 

When I mentioned to a friend that I was going to 
Green Bay to have a look at the environs he urged me 
strongly to put my sheepskin coat and my felt boots into 
my trunk. ‘‘Green Bay is the coldest place south of the 
North Pole,’’ he said. ‘‘The wind from the bay will 
freeze the ears off a dog in July if he walks across the 
bridge over the Fox River.’’ I judge this to be an 
exaggeration; for while I did not visit the town in July 
and so can’t vouch for the loss of canine ears during that 
month I didn’t notice any lying along the bridges during 
December. I spent quite a bit of time in Green Bay, and 
most of the time the weather was delightful. The lum- 
bermen tell me that after the first of the year the tem- 
perature sometimes falls pretty low and the snow gets 
deep. There is a period of perhaps ten weeks or a.-little 
longer each winter when building stops. But this isn’t 
so bad, considering the reputation the place seems to 
have in certain quarters for chilblains, frosted ears and 
the like. C. H. Hudel, treasurer and manager of the 
Diekmann Manufacturing Co., located on the west side of 
the river in Green Bay, said he had lived in the town for 
forty years and found the climate delightful. 

‘‘The spring seasons sometimes are bad,’’ he said, 
‘Cand except for that time of the year I’d rather live here 
than in any part of the South. I spent one winter in 
Old Mexico, and while the weather was warm enough so 
that we lived out of doors it was anything but pleasant. 
The wind blew all the time, and the dust rolled in clouds. 
You can do something to keep the dust out up here, but 
down there no matter what we did we were always dirty. 
We could take a bath every hour and still be dirty.’’ 

I talked to Mr. Hudel on the second floor of his planing 
mill with the floor trembling with the humming machines 
and a particularly boisterous sticker raising a din in the 
immediate foreground. Late in the winter as it was 
things seemed still to be booming. There were about 
thirty men employed in the mill. I asked Mr. Hudel how 
the business divided up between the yard and the mill, and 
he said they ran about even. 

‘¢We don’t go out of town for planing mill business,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for you’ll find that a good many yards up this 
way have their own milling machinery. Some of the 
small yards in surrounding towns send to us for interior 
trim to finish their special houses, and this helps us to 
balance our work so as to keep things going, and it helps 
those retailers by giving them quick service. We don’t 
try to make stock stuff. Our product is all special. 
Green Bay is a good location for a planing mill that 
wants to reach out a little the way we do, for the railroad 
connections are as good as any city has in this part of 
the country. 

‘¢We use yellow pine and cypress in finish. Cypress is 
getting popular up this way. In fact I think it is right 
next to the old white pine we used to get. We use a lot 
of it. One of our popular lines is a cypress screen door 
with the screening set in a panel that can be unfastened 
and slipped out by turning some buttons. Then a panel 
is slipped in that makes it a storm door. These doors are 
made substantially and to look as tho they belonged with 
the house. A good many of the old screen doors were 
such flimsy things that they spoiled the appearance of 
the houses on which they were used.’’ 


Is a Prospering Center 


I asked Mr. Hudel if the city were not wealthy. It 
looks to be solid and substantial and well-to-do. 

‘“‘Green Bay isn’t as wealthy as it was once in the 
matter of having millionaires,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Many of 
the millionaires were lumbermen, and now that they are 
thru manufacturing lumber they have gone elsewhere to 
live. The cold winters were a little hard on elderly peo- 
ple, and nobody enjoys the cold springs very much. So 
our former lumbermen millionaires are living in Cali- 
fornia or some place in the South. But at the same time 
Green Bay is wealthy. I suppose there never was so 
much general wealth in the city as there is right now. 
The banks are all prosperous, and most if not all of them 
have increased their deposits and their working capital 
enormously. People are thrifty. The breaking up of 
fhe holdings of the Astors and the Whitneys helped make 
a new era of prosperity possible, and we are just getting 
well over the period following the removal of the saw- 
mills. We have one big mill yet, but the old prosperity 
based entirely on sawmills is gone. Of course it took 
some time to get established in something else, but the 
city has done it, and I think it is ready for a big develop- 
ment. Its harbor and railroads as well as its manufac- 
turers will make it second only to Milwaukee in size, and 
that will happen within a few years. There has been 
a movement on foot for quite a while to form a Chamber 
of Commerce, and this has been done. The new organi- 
zation ought: to find everything in a favorable condition 
for permanent growth.’’ 

This opinion seemed to me to be pretty well substan- 
tiated by the appearance of the historic old place. There 
are some fine residence sections, and the appearance of 
the houses and the people indicates that the place is 
solidly and respectably wealthy and capable of big devel- 
opment. One man whom I asked about the future of the 
town and what it needed most said abruptly that a few 
funerals would be the best possible aid to prosperity. I 
suppose he meant that certain men in key positions were 
lagging behind the procession, I don’t know to whom 
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he referred; but the Realm is an advocate of less drastic 
cures. The Realm prefers persuasion and the services of 
a good missionary rather than shooting in the case of 
the commercially unconverted. But it is almost inevitable 
in an old town that certain people of wealth shall con- 
sider their property so much their own that they don’t 
care if their own lack of progressive and aggressive 
methods keeps the town poor. 

It seems not unfitting that a town founded by Jesuits 


should be largely Catholic. I was told that fully 90 per- . 


cent of the townspeople are Catholic. I don’t know that 
this has any particular significance, for as far as I can 
te!! in these days the kind of religion in an American town 
is not reflected in business or in anything outside of the 
church relations. Business itself is taking over a good 
many precepts found in all of those religions which are 
moral and uplifting in their aims and ideals and is giv- 
ing them the sanction of commercial expediency. Hon- 
esty and service are as much a part of business doctrine 
as of church doctrine. And any people trained by their 
religious faith to service and uprightness will understand 
and appreciate the efforts being made by the exponents 
of the new retailing. There are eight or ten Catholic 
churches in the city, some of them marvellously large and 
beautiful. There is at least one monastery, a number of 
schools, hospitals and orphanages. The Catholic church 
still supports the splendid traditions of its early history 
in its ministry to the poor, the sick and the unfortunate 
and in its desire to spread learning thru its own schools. 
The academic gowns which college graduates wear are a 
part of a college tradition that goes back to the middle 
ages when universities were a part of the church and 
students all wore the garb of monks. Those of us who 
are not communicants of that faith can understand and 
applaud the charitable and educational efforts of this 
great and ancient institution. 

The Green Bay Planing Mill Co. is located within a 
block or so of the center of the retailing district. Part 
of this plant is on one side of the street and part on the 
other; and there is an elevated tramway connecting the 
two upon which the firm name is painted. This sign is 
one of the most conspicuous in that part of town. 

O. W. Brightman, the manager, was out when I called, 
and I talked to a courteous young fellow of French descent 
whose name is J. M. Creveoure. Mr. Creveoure told me 
that at that time the mill was employing about fifty men, 
which indicates that it is a real mill. A payroll of fifty 
men for one woodworking plant anywhere in the country 
means that the manager has to get up quite early in the 
morning to see that all fifty of his friends have some- 
thing useful to do that will occupy them with profit 
during all the working hours of the day. He also has an 
important little task in keeping prices right and leaks 
stopped and competition from sticking, drawing and quar- 
tering that tender young infant known as net profits. 
The planing mill business is all right as long as it is 
operated as a business, but when it gets confused with 
stud poker then is a good time to sell out and invest in 
race horses, fighting cocks or chorus girls. If a person 
is to engage in a losing sport he might as well go in for 
one of the generally recognized ones. 


Do Good Trade in Millwork 


‘*The mill used to overshadow the yard,’’ Mr. Crev- 
coure said, ‘‘but I doubt if that is true now. We make 
mostly special stuff, tho we make all our own doors. We 
have a good trade in millwork in neighboring towns. We 
have regular customers among retail lumbermen who don’t 
have their own milling machinery, for we are in a position 
to do their work for them on short notice. Business has 
been pretty good this year in spite of the fact that there 
have been comparatively few houses built. A number of 
large business blocks have gone up, and then there is 
other steady trade right in the city. There are three 
paper mills and a packing plant that always are buying 
stuff and the other factories and shops take quite a bit. 
We can’t count on much country trade, because there are 
yards in surrounding towns that strain out all that stuff. 
Very little of it gets to us.’’ 

_ Green Bay has two neighbors that practically are con- 

tinuations of that town. They lie along the Fox River 
and are connected by a car line and a splendid cement 
highway. A jitney makes the round trip quite frequently, 
and a person who owns a Henry can live in any one of the 
three towns or on the way between and do business in any 
other and be pretty sure of being able to make the trip 
in his gas wagon at any time of the year. Green Bay 
comes first, Allouez second and DePere third. On the 
way over the jitney driver told me that Green Bay had 
the distinction of making ‘‘the beer that made Milwaukee 
jealous.’’? We passed a reformatory and farm in which 
male prisoners less than thirty years of age are kept. 

DePere is a town of about 5,000 people, but its retail 
section is rather smaller than the size of the town would 
indieate, on account of the nearness of Green Bay. When 
two towns lie near each other and the people in the smaller 
can reach the larger easily the retailing in the smaller 
place is certain to suffer. This is more often true in the 
case of drygoods or department store stuff than it is of 
lumber. Tho lumbermen in the small place are likely to 
lose bills in which there is considerable millwork. This 
is the only kind of competition from Green Bay that C. O. 
Groetzinger, manager of the Central Lumber Co., of 
DePere, would confess that he was at all afraid of. The 
Central Lumber Co. is a line concern with its purehasing 
department at Oshkosh. The DePere branch is located 
between the Northwestern and the Milwaukee tracks and 
within stone’s throw of the Fox River. 


A Home That Advertises the Business 
Mr. Groetzinger is a good friend of the Greatest Jour- 
nal and also likes the house plans the paper puts out. He 
likes them so much that he built a house for himself 
according to one of these plans. He described the house 
to me’so that I recognized it easily on the way back to 




















“T didn’t notice any lying along the bridges” 


Green Bay. It is a charming white bungalow arranged 
on the inside so that the living room and dining room 
can be thrown together whenever the number of guests 
of an afternoon or evening makes it desirable. I asked 
him how he liked the completed article, and he assured 
me that it couldn’t be better. It has not only been a 
pleasant place for himself and his family to live in but 
it has also been a trade getter. About four other houses 
on the same general plan have been built by his cus- 
tomers, and apparently the end is not yet. It is experi- 
ences like these that encourage the publisher of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to extend the plan service and 
to make it, if possible, of greater value. The experience 
of Mr. Groetzinger indicates that one of the next logical 
extensions of retailing service lies along the lines of help- 
ing customers with their plans. 

DePere also is a Catholic town and has a rather famous 
Catholic boarding school. It is a country town, and Mr. 
Groetzinger said that nine-tenths of his trade comes from 
the country. When I went into his office a very intelligent 
farmer was arranging with him to have a kitchen cabinet 
made that was to be built in across an end of his kitchen. 
I asked Mr. Groetzinger how collections had been during 
the summer and fall, and he said they had been very slow. 

‘‘The farmers around here are absolutely good,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘so I don’t worry about collections. This last 
year the hay crop was nothing. It is quite usual for us 
to ship out 150 cars of timothy hay a month. This was 
compensated for somewhat by the high price on cabbage. 
One farmer not far from here has a farm valued at about 
$6,500, and he sold his cabbage crop for $21,000. The 
price on cabbage is quite variable. This year it was per- 
haps thirty times as high as I have known it to be in 
other years. Then the farmers raise wheat and sugar 
beets, and dairying is coming to the front. 

‘*Farmers around here are learning the wisdom of good 
stock in their dairy herds. A few years ago a couple of 
farmers started Holstein herds and paid about $500 for 
a herd bull. Their neighbors thought they were crazy 
and laughed and hooted at them. Now these men sell 
heifer ealves for $150 a piece. They don’t cost any more 
to raise, and they’re shipped in a crate that costs about 
80 cents. The neighbors who did the laughing are selling 
their serub calves for $6, and there is a great silence. 
Dairying is being developed farther north in the cut-over 
lands, tho at certain points north of here there are some 
great orchards.’’ 

Mr. Groetzinger said the fall building had been held up 
and made unusually late because of a heavy fall of snow 
early in November. This fall of snow, like the California 
weather, is unusual. Snow in quantities is not expected 
until after the first of January, but this time about a 
foot of it spilled out and made good sleighing. In fact 
the yard delivered lumber on sleds and hauled as much as 
2,100 feet on a load. 
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“He sold the cabbage crop for $21,000” 


Tamarack, or larch as it is called in the West, is used 
in large quantities for making frames, and yellow pine 
comes in only for finish. A large amount of hemlock is 
used both because the trade is educated to it and because 
the freight rate is low. Hemlock, in fact, is on a 10-cent 
rate. Fir is on a 65-cent rate. 

Paper making is a rather important industry up in 
these parts, and in DePere there is a big mill making 
nothing but fine writing paper. It employs several hun- 
dred people and is one of the chief sources of revenue 
of.the town. Paper in these days ranks with potatoes 
and diamonds and fresh eggs as the dissipation of preda- 
tory wealth. The blank paper in this copy of the Greatest 
Journal that you hold in your hands cost the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN more than you paid for it printed and bound, 
Presently, for the sake of economy, we may be compellef 
to print it on vellum or engrave it on silver plates, 





INCREASED INSURANCE FACILITIES ON A NEW BASIS 


Retail Lumbermen’s Interinsurance Exchange Organ- 
ized for Business 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—For the purpose of tak- 
ing care of additional surplus lines and securing for asso- 
ciation members increased facilities for additional insur- 
ance at a nominal cost, the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Association has just completed the organization of a new 
company, known as the Retail Lumbermen’s Interinsur- 
ance Exchange. When it has been successfully demon- 
strated to the present policyholders of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Association and approved by them, 
it is the intention to transfer the business of the insurance 
association to the exchange under the new plan. 

When the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association 
of Minneapolis was organized more than twenty years ago, 
it furnished for association members a means whereby 
they might obtain protection for their property at as 
small a cost as was practically safe. When it had no 
assets, or but small assets, the system under which it 
operated was not unfair to any subscriber. But with 
the great increase in assets it came about that the bene- 
fits extended to its early supporters and earned by them 
thru long loyalty were offered equally to new members. 
Under the new system, just established, assets will belong 
to those who have earned them. 

Under the system of operation of the old association, 
the premium rate is the basis of assessment and the low- 
rated, good risk is penalized in favor of the high-rated, 
poor risk. The new plan assures that all risks will be 
evenly treated. Each policyholder will have an account 
to which will be credited his share of the premium and 
other income, such as interest, and will be charged with 
his proportion of the expenses and losses, but only during 
the time his policy is in force. 

In the early stages of the operation of the exchange 
each account will be held to the credit of the individual 
policyholder, until such time as the surplus reaches a 
point fixed by the advisory committee. Then he will re- 
ceive in cash his actual dividends each year. When a 
policy is canceled, the account will be liquidated and he 
will be paid his remaining balance in cash. 

Under the subscribers’ agreement the expense account 
of the exchange will be limited to 15 percent of the prem- 
iums received, thus insuring that 85 percent will go to pay 
losses and accumulate a surplus. When it is known that 
the expense accounts of old line companies average over 
40 percent, the advantages offered by the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Interinsurance Exchange are readily apparent. 

The new organization has been approved by the insur- 
ance department of Minnesota, and its license was issued 
Jan. 3 of this year. As rapidly as possible it will obtain 
licenses to operate in other States, so that association 
members there can obtain the protection of its policies. 
All investments will be held by a trust company as trustee 
for the policyholders. Business with the exchange has 
begun and already it has written $2,500,000 in insurance. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the plan of operation 
is not new. It has been successfully used in this country 
for more than twenty-five years. The exchange will be 
directed and conducted by the same interests that have 
conducted the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association 
and, eventually, if approved by the policyholders, the in- 
surance now carried by that organization will be trans- 
ferred to the exchange. The direct management of the 
exchange will be in the hands of O. D. Hauschild, as at- 
torney and manager. Mr. Hauschild has been secretary 
pro tem of the present insurance association for a number 
of years, and the business of the policyholders has been 
handled by him. The business will be supervised by an 
advisory committee whose membership is well known to 
the retailers of the Northwest. It is composed of J. H. 
Queal, chairman; A. R. Rogers, vice chairman; B. C, 
Bowman, John A. Bovey and F. H. Carpenter, who com- 
pose the present executive committee of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Association. 





PLACES PROHIBITIVE DUTY ON LUMBER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 8.—Exporters who ship lum- 
ber into Mexico are indignant because of a recent edict 
of First Chief Carranza in placing a prohibitive duty upon 
lumber from the United States to Mexico. This edict 
places a total embargo on lumber from this country into 
Mexico, as it carries a duty of 10 cents Mexican kilo, 
equivalent to $50 a thousand feet, United States money, 
on all lumber. This action on the part of the first chief 
of Mexico will embarrass especially those dealers, such 
as the Smith, Cooper Co., of Tampa, who bring such com- 
modities as cocoanuts to Tampa and send the cocoanut 
schooners back to Mexico with lumber, 
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CHAPTER V 
STATUS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


A careful study of the mail order lumber business and 
an analysis of the forces of competition which affect it 
seem to show that this particular industry is not des- 
tined to become startlingly large or dominant in the 
commercial life of this country. Its rise has been rapid, 
it is true, but its advantages are fast being lessened and, 
in some cases, entirely swept away as its competitors, 
the local dealers, become better merchandisers. 

The mail order lumber companies have set the pace 
for the lumber dealers. They have been the first to use 
real advertising and real salesmanship in the business of 
selling lumber. They have aroused the local dealers out 
of their lethargy by the successful use of modern busi- 
ness methods.. As a result the local dealers are now using 
the same methods. 

The mail order houses, for example, began to sell 
houses and barns and began to stimulate interest in 
building. The retailers have followed their example 
with success. In all parts of this country today progres- 
sive local dealers are advertising and selling the mate- 
rials for complete houses and are sending out attractive 
plan books to the prospective builders. They, too, have 
begun to establish service departments and will help the 
buyer plan ete. In fact, they do anything for him that 
a mail order house will do. 

The dealers’ associations and the lumber trade jour- 
nals have been especially active in promoting advertising 
campaigns. The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
for instance, recently held a lumber exposition in Cleve- 
land. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN helps the dealers in 
their advertising by giving suggestions and by supply- 
ing forms to be used. The manufacturers of lumber, 
such as the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, the White Pine Bureau 
and various other organizations, have begun to advertise 
widely with the object of educating the public in the 
merits and uses of the different kinds of wood and to 
send prospective builders to the local dealers for their 
needs. The makers of other building materials and of 
substitutes for lumber do much the same kind of adver- 
tising on a rather extensive scale. Cement, prepared 
roofing, wall board and many other things are widely ad- 
vertised and are sold thru local lumber dealers. 

In other phases of the business, too, the retailers have 
profited by the lessons taught by the mail order houses. 
Just at present, for example, the retailers are attempting 
to tighten up their credit systems, which in the past have 
been all too lax. 

The mail order house has been able to achieve its suc- 
cess largely because of the inefficiency of the local deal- 
ers. It has no great inherent advantages over them and 
as soon as the latter learn to use good merchandising 
methods the mail order concern no longer makes inroads 


The Mail Order Lumber Business 


(By Ben C. Mueller, University of Wisconsin, Class of ’16.) 


on their trade. In the larger cities the dealers report 
very little trouble from mail order competition. The 
efficiently managed local yard can meet this competition 
easily and successfully. 

The strongholds of the mail order house are in the 
small towns and in the rural districts. The small coun- 
try dealer usually is rather inefficient and is a weaker 
competitor than is his colleague in the city and as a re- 
sult he is the one whose trade is most apt to be disturbed 
by the operations of a mail order house. It is contended 
by many people that this very fact makes all mail order 
houses an economic and a social evil. They point out 
that this country needs these small country retailers be- 
cause it needs the small rural centers of which these re- 
tailers form the nucleus. The mail order house by cut- 
ting in on the trade of these small dealers is then doing 
serious injury to the country as a whole. 

The most successful way for local dealers to compete 
with thése mail order companies is on a basis of service. 
In a series of letters from more than a hundred local 
lumber dealers and from thirty-five dealers’ associations 
this point is emphasized very strongly. It was found on 
studying these letters that the large, efficient dealers as 
a general rule were not very much concerned about the 
dangers of mail order competition. These dealers say 
that the easiest way to beat the mail order houses is to 
show the customer the difference in service and to point 
out to him the advantages given him by the local yard. 
Many others say that it is a good plan to show the pros- 
pect the difference between mail order material and the 
kind that the local yard sells, so that he may see for 
himself that he will get the better quality at the latter 

lace. 

r There is no necessity for a local dealer to cut prices 
to meet mail order competition. In fact very few of the 
better dealers advocate such a policy. Many of them 
say that a price 10 or even 15 percent above the mail 
order price will land the business, if the difference in 
quality and service is really brought to the customers’ 
attention. Some very efficient dealers, however, make an 
exception to this rule, as does the Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which advertises that it will 
undersell any mail order concern in the business. It gen- 
erally is the small yard that cuts its price and whose 
owner, being a poor merchandiser, advises all those who 
would compete successfully with mail order houses to cut 
their prices and ‘‘keep smiling.’’ Cutting prices is poor 
business and is not the successful way to meet any com- 
petition. It is probably safe to say, however, that in no 
case does the consumer find it possible to buy lumber, of 
equal quality, from the catalog house at a lower price 
than from the progressive local dealer. 

The feeling, while still bitter toward mail order 
houses, is less intense among the dealers than it was 
some years ago when these concerns first entered the 
field. The efficient dealers do not fear this competition 








and accordingly have nothing much to be bitter about. 

The mail order lumber companies, especially the manu- 
facturers of ready-cut houses, have had and probably will 
continue to have their greatest successes in selling mate- - 
rials for summer homes, and for houses of a rather in- 
complete and unpretentious type. They sell largely to 
people who want to buy houses with cheapness as their 
main qualification. In building the house they ‘‘cut off 
all the corners,’’ as one man put it. A series of letters 
from 126 people who have built mail order houses shows 
that in not one of them did the entire bill for the mate- 
rials amount to more than $1,400. The average was be- 
tween $950 and $1,000. These people, with few excep- 
tions, were satisfied. They had paid very low prices and 
gotten in return as good a house as they had expected. 
Mail order companies also have been successful in selling 
houses and materials for buildings in mushroom towns, 
like:those which grew up around the great munitions 
factories, where speed of erection and cheapness were 
the chief requirements. 

These concerns have not been successful in any large 
degree in their efforts to sell to contractors and builders 
or to people who in building a home do not look so much 
toward the cheapness of it as toward its being built in 
accordance with their own plans. 

As time goes on the ethics of the business will grow 
better. Fraudulent selling methods and misrepresenti- 
tion in advertising are not good business policies and 
are becoming more and more dangerous. As the mail 
order lumber dealers realize the importance of fair 
dealing and clean competitive methods they will discard 
their objectionable tactics. A mail order house, like any 
other business house, must deliver the goods or it can not 
long remain in business. Mail order lumber must be good 
because it requires but a few shipments of poor lumber 
into a locality to close it for any future business. 

The mail order houses in many instances undoubtedly 
have brought about improved competitive conditions that 
have resulted in benefit to the consumers. For instance, 
they have opened up another source of supply to the con- 
sumers, and prospective builders are not compelled to 
buy solely from local yards. They must certainly have 
stimulated the use of modern merchandising methods in 
the lumber business. But, since the mail order house 
has no great inherent advantages over the local dealers, 
it is rather easy for the wide-awake dealer to keep his 
trade at home. Of course, the catalog house will con- 
tinue to get a part of the business of this country, and 
it is an institution that probably will stay in the field. 
Certainly as long as there are inefficient local dealers 
there is room for mail order houses to compete; but it is 
likely, however, that they will not make any very great 
inroads into the business of the local retailers. 

{This is the fourth instalment of a thesis on the mail 


order lumber business. The fifth (and final) instalment wili 
appear in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Jan. 27.—EDITOR.] 








Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 








ADOPT THE BUYERS’ VIEWPOINT 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


One man tells us that when calling ‘on a buyer we 
should never talk about ourselves; you meet a man the 
next day with this message: ‘‘Make your sales talk as 
personal as possible and bring yourself into the con- 
versation as often as you feel so inclined.’’ 

Another man will say: ‘‘ Never slap a buyer on the 
back or treat him in a too familiar manner.’’ One of 
the most successful salesmen I know of walked into 
an office where I happened to be one morning, stepped 
quietly up behind the rather irritable buyer, and made 
himself felt in that room, especially by the buyer, the 
resounding whack he administered being heard in sev- 
eral very remote parts of the lumber yard. According to all 
the rules of salesmanship as laid down by some teach- 
ers, our salesman did not receive an order—but he did, 
and it amounted to several cars. Queer, isn’t it? The 
above illustration and hundreds of others which have 
come to my attention have proved to me conclusively 
that we waste too much time studying the socalled rules 
and unimportant details of salesmanship and that we 
spend too little time studying the whys and wherefores 
of this wonderful calling. 

We have all about come to the conclusion that sales- 
men are ‘‘made and not born.’’ However, the supply 
of cheap salesmanship literature,on the market keeps 
the output of this manufacturing process mighty low. 
Tt is not so much what the books say—it is what they 
fail to say that does the harm. They don’t start a man 
thinking. 

A young salesman just starting out, or one of the old 
boys who feels that he has still something to learn, should 
forget all ‘‘rules’’ of salesmanship which he has been 
taught, no matter whether they were meted out to him 
by one of the old fashioned ‘‘ personality stars’’ of the 
wholesale grocery house or gathered from some of the 
‘*How to Be a Salesman’’ books. The only rule to be 
remembered is ‘‘ Forget all rules,’’ unless, of course, 
the salesman feels capable of remembering ten or fif- 
teen thousand. I believe this many have been con- 


cocted since John Alden tried to sell his fellow brother 
and failed—happily. One of the first rules I ever heard 
ran something like this: ‘‘Never open the conversa- 
tion with a prospective customer with a disagreeable re- 
mark or a complaint.’? Two days after I heard this, 
the following happened: 

I was in the office of a family laundry when a young 
man entered, unwrapped a package and brought to 
view a flannel shirt which looked as tho it had been in- 
tended for his small son. The young man stated to the 
proprietor that the shirt was his own and that it had 
been sent to this laundry with explicit directions how 
to wash it to keep from shrinking. The proprietor, after 
a lengthy discussion, finally agreed either to stretch 
the shirt to its normal size or to replace it. This matter 
settled, the young man continued the conversation. 

‘*T was talking to Mr. Jones, your grocer, yesterday 
and someone from your laundry came in his store and 
purchased a dollar’s worth of laundry soap. I found 
out from Jones that you bought soap at retail all the 
time. Judging by the size of your laundry and from 
what I gathered from Jones, I figure that I can save you 
one-half of your soap bill, in addition to delivering the 
goods right here in your plant. Just at present the 
house for which I work—lI represent & Co.— 
has a special offer on one of its old reliable brands of 
soap to induce laundrymen to try it out ete. ete.’’ 

Anyhow, before that young man left the laundry he 
had sold the proprietor five cases of laundry soap and 
had broken one of: the established customs of that 
laundry. Soap had always been bought at retail before 
this time. And he had opened his sales talk with a 
rather serious complaint. 

About this time I began to realize that something 
was wrong with that complaint rule and, in fact, many 
salesmanship rules began to look rather contradictory. 
It just happened that while I was pondering these mat- 
ters over in my mind I met a university instructor in 
salesmanship. His answer to my question regarding 
correct rules has served as a guide for me ever since. 
His answer was: 

‘¢There is one big fundamental principle which in- 


cludes every one of these petty rules which you men- 


tion.’’ 
He continued somewhat as follows: 


‘Selling is really nothing more than causing the buyer 


to think as you do regarding your product, its uses, the 
demand for it ete. Altho this sounds very easy, it’s not 
the simplest thing in the world to perform. In order to 
get the buyer started thinking as you do, it is necessary 
for you both to begin thinking at the same place, or on 
the same starting line. You can’t say to a buyer: ‘ Please 
think what I think so I can make an easy sale.’ Oh, no! 
You’ve got to go to the buyer, start from his mark and 
take his viewpoint. You know that you wouldn’t expect 
a man to be able to follow you around a pitch dark room 
when he doesn’t know in what part of the room you are 
standing. But just as soon as you go to that man and 
start out with him, letting him keep within a pace of you, 
he will be able to follow you around all night if necessary. 
The salesmanship principle can be summed up in these few 
words: Take the buyer’s point of view and act accord 
ingly.’’ 

He added that this fundamental principle is one of the 
rocks upon which the science, or study, or art of salesman- 
ship is founded, and that this principle remains right, 


allowing no holes to be picked in it by petty questioncrs. | 


Going over all the salesmanship rules I had ever learned, 


I discovered that I could always find an answer to any 


or all of them in this big fundamental principle. For 
instance, such questions as: ‘‘Should I offer cigars ot 
drinks to the buyers?’’ ‘‘Should I be dressed in the 
heighth of fashion.’’? ‘Should I talk about myself and 
personal matters?’’ could all be answered by referring to 
my fundamental principle: Take the buyer’s point 0 
view and act accordingly. Thus, if I knew a certain buyer 
appreciated a good cigar, I gave him one; if I knew that 
he didn’t approve of taking a drink, I never mentioned 
anything about the little place around the corner; if 

saw that some rather conservative old head looked askance 
at my flashy ties, I made a note to drape my neck in very 
somber colors on my next trip around that way. On the 
other hand, if the buyer happened to be a certain type, per 
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haps the young and fastidious son of a rich man, I might 
try to go him one better in the color and glamour of ties 
ard thus gain his attention and respect. 

Other and more important questions could also be 
answered by this principle. For instance: ¢‘Should I in- 
terrupt the buyer while he was busy figuring a bill of goods 
ete.$’? ‘Should I go out in the yard and talk to the 
yard men and look at the stock?’’ ‘Should I offer sug- 
gestions and mention ideas that I had gathered on my 
trips??? ‘Should I try to sell my customer even tho he 
did say that he had sufficient stock on hand?’’ I found 
that my fundamental principle never failed me. 
buyer seemed adverse to having salesmen look over his 
stock, I always stayed in the office and took my orders 
from him thru the ‘‘Want Book.’’ I discovered that 
some men did not tike to hear about the things other men 
were doing; so I kept still regaruing ‘‘new ideas’’ while 
in their presence. Then again there were some dealers 
who made it a point to welcome any suggestions which I 
might be able to give them. For this class of fellows I 
kept a little note book and jotted down items which I 
thought might interest them and be of value. Regard- 
ing the question: ‘‘Should I try to sell my customer 
even tho he said that he did not need anything?’’ I 
would take the buyer’s point of view in this manner: 
First, I would figure what he had sold during the past, 
then what he had on hand and what the local conditions 
indicated that he might sell, not forgetting to figure 
the sales which some of my new ideas might produce. 
Then if it was apparent that he could use more goods 
I showed the dealer my data taken from his point of 
view and nine times out of ten made the sale. But in 
order to take the dealer’s point of view, it was first 
necessary to gather and record much information re- 
garding him and his methods of doing business. But 
this was worth while, for I discovered that I had more 
knowledge of some men’s business than they themselves 
had, and a number admitted it. Another little point 
that stood me in good stead with the dealers was to 
find out what was the best time during the day for 
me to call. I gave this matter much consideration and 
thought and always tried to take the buyer’s viewpoint 
and visit him at the time I would be most welcome. 


If a. 


Thus I found that my big principle never failed me, 
altho one sales manager under whom I worked offered 
this objection to it: 

‘*If you follow your principle as you say you do, you 
will lose sight of your own point of view and will give 
the customer anything and everything he wants at 
whatever price he wants it.’’ 

This objection sounded sensible but has proved to 
be of no consequence in my case. I never offered any 
of my customers carloads of material for Christmas pres- 
ents, nor have I ever made over my will to any of them. 
On the other hand, I found that by taking the buyer’s 
point of view and by looking at problems as he saw them 
he took my point of view much easier and was much more 
reasonable with me. For instance, if he said: ‘‘Send me 
50,000 feet of No. 44 W. P. molding,’’ and I would show 
him. that he could not dispose of this amount to good ad- 
vantage in less than a year and one half, and that the price 
probably would drop in a few months, this buyer would 
immediately realize that I wasn’t trying to oversell him 
and he’d probably wait a few days longer for me to come 
around on my next trip instead of placing his order with 
someone else. 

It may seem that I am trying to convey the idea that 
learning salesmanship is merely memorizing this one prin- 
ciple in the minute or so which it takes to read it. This 
is not the impression which I wish to leave. Even when 
this big principle is committed to memory, it takes weeks, 
months and sometimes years to take full advantage of it. 
For instance, to take the point of view of each of your 
customers demands study of each one in addition to a 
knowledge of human nature and psychology. But if a sales- 
man will remember his failures to seil, study these fail- 
ures and analyze them, he will find out in most cases the 
reason for them. Eliminating this reason wherever 
possible and basing his future attempts on the fundamental 
principle spoken of, he can in the future make more of 
his efforts fruitful. 

Just as soon as a salesman begins to think and to 
eliminate his causes of failure he ceases to,be a mere 
order taker and becomes a real salesman—a help to him- 
self, to his house and to his customers. 

C. L. Quisno, Morgan Sash & Door Co. 





WOOD SHINGLE SUPREMACY ANNOYS “ASPHALTS” 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—Asphalt shingle interests which 
have been after Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn 
for about a year on his interpretation of the new shingle 
law, have now gone over his head with a formal appeal 
to the board of appeal of the Boston building depart- 
ment. Since the Supreme Court has already ruled that 
under the new ‘‘special privilege’’ law the commis- 
sioner is empowered to decide just what types of asphalt 
shingles are satisfactory for use in this city, it is hard to 
understand just what the appeal to the board of appeal 
can accomplish. In some directions this body has power 
to overrule the commissioner, but in this case it is spe- 
cifically provided that asphalt shingles used on roofs 
of buildings must be of a kind ‘‘satisfactory to the 
building commissioner.’? The commissioner says that 
none of the types of asphalt shingles now on the market 
is fit for use on Boston homes, nor so economical, attrac- 
tive or safe as ordinary wood shingles. 

No one has yet explained satisfactorily, so far as a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has heard, 
how it happened that the United Improvement Associa- 
tion and the asphalt shingle interests which are said 
to have put the ‘‘special privilege’? law across per- 
mitted this ‘‘satisfactory to the building commissioner’’ 
clause to get into the measure. This appeal to the 
board appears to be a test case which the asphalt shingle 
interests will push with all their power. The appeal was 
on a test case of an application made by Mrs. Charlotte 
G. Ogden for a permit to shingle the roof of her dwell- 
ing at 85 Everton Street, Dorchester, with a patented 
shingle of a certain manufacture. Commissioner O’Hearn 
refuses to approve any asphalt shingle which is not at 
least one-quarter inch thick, a thickness which is termed 
impractical by the company. 

_ The commissioner was unable to appear at the hear- 
ing but he was represented by George A. Flynn, assistant 
corporation counsel of Boston. Before the hearing 
opened Mr. O’Hearn said that many types of asphalt 
shingles had been submitted to him by the manufac- 
turers as samples, but samples of the sort of shingles 
Mrs. Ogden desired to use had not been submitted to 
him in spite of a special request to that effect which 
he had made. He added that he had asked for samples 
of the shingles actually to be laid on the roof in ques- 
tion and also for written information as to their quality, 
none of which had been forthcoming. . Of course, the 
asphalt shingle interests had arranged for their ‘‘dem- 
onstration’’ of asphalt shingles. A representative of 
the asphalt shingle men, skilled in this sort of pub: 
licity, was there with samples and torch and the usual 
paraphernalia, He gave what was represented to be a 
‘test 08 their fire resisting qualities as well as a 
demonstration’’ that asphalt shingles do not conduct 
heat to woodwork on which they are laid. Like most 
of the salaried employees of the asphalt shingle merchan- 
disers, this demonstrator was a skillful prestidigitist and 
the ‘‘test?’ was as convincing as such affairs usually 
are, Perhaps some of those who witnessed the recent 
brilliant victory of wood shingles over the patented 
asphalt article at Rome, N. Y., might have smiled 
had they seen it. ‘ 

Stewart W. Chaffee, of this city, was counsel for the 
petitioner and the asphalt shingle manufacturers. He 
ecnred that sufficient information had been furnished 
: e building commissioner, and further insisted that in- 
pemalen about the shingles to be used on the Ogden 

ouse had not been requested when the application was 





filed with the building department. He charged that 
the commissioner had delayed action by requesting infor- 
mation after a clerk in the department had checked up 
the application and approved it. He asserted that the 
asphalt shingle in question is a standard make and is 
approved by the National Board of Underwriters, and 
that specifications as to its manufacture are matters 
of official record. A letter from the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters was read which said that the board 
would approve the use of asphalt shingles of standard 
makes provided only that the Boston building commis- 
sioner would approve them. Addressing the board of 
appeal in support of Commissioner O’Hearn Corpora- 
tion Counsel Flynn said, in part: 

The recently-enacted State law empowers the building 
commissioner to be the final judge as to the quality, weight 
and thickness of any asphalt shingle he allows to be used in 
this city. In the Ogden case, Commissioner O’Hearn has 
been refused information as to these three points. The peti- 
tioners decline to furnish any particulars as to quality, 
weight and thickness, substituting only the trade name of 
the shingle. I feel that Commissioner O’Hearn was justitied 
in refusing to permit the use of a shingle when he did not 
have its quality, weight and thickness specified, just as he 
would be justified in refusing to approve the use of a steel 
girder in a building in case the architect declined to specify 
whether the girder would be two inches thick or twelve 
inches in thickness. 

Mr. Chaffee produced what he said were statements 
from various members of the legislative committee which 
drafted the asphalt shingle bill, in which they stated 
that they had intended building commissioners to ap- 
prove asphalt shingles of the ‘‘type displayed to them 
when they framed the law.’’ What was termed ‘‘ other 
evidence from various parts of the country testifying to 
the merits of asphalt shingles’’ was then submitted to 
the board of appeal and nice little pamphlets extolling 
these vivid articles were also presented to the members 
of the board. Robert W. Nason, prominent Boston 
attorney whom, it is understood, the asphalt shingle 
interests retained or sought recently to retain, recounted 
‘*his personal knowledge of the virtue of asphalt shingles 
in a recent fire at a Woburn tannery.’’ It is interest- 
ing to note that Building Commissioner O’Hearn has 
photographs taken at this fire and statements of wit- 
nesses which appear to put asphalt shingles in a very 
unenviable light as fire protectors for inoffensive roofs. 

The board of appeal gave no decision on the hearing 
and the chairman, Carl Gerstein, announced that the 
decision probably would not be announced until the 
meeting next week. He said the board would.decide first 
whether the petitioner had refused information as re- 
quested by Mr. O’Hearn. If the board finds there was 
such a refusal it will reject the appeal and make no de- 
cision on the merits of the asphalt shingles which were 
tested. In the meantime, the asphalt shingle salesmen 
seem more worried than does the Boston building commis- 
sioner. 


BREAKS GROUND FOR CREOSOTING PLANT 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Jan. 9.—Ground was broken at Madi- 
son, Ill., across the river from St. Louis, last week for a 
$250,000 creosoting plant. The new enterprise is pro- 
jected by the Midland Creosoting Co., of Toledo, Ohio, of 
which Messrs. Jamison and Wright are the moving spirit. 
H. M. Newton is vice president and general manager, and 
has established an office at Madison. The plant is ex- 
pected to employ 200 skilled workmen. 





ACCURACY DESIRED IN SAWMILL REPORTS 


Returns from Many Mills Expected for Census by Forest 
Service and National Manufacturers’ Association 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 10.—Returns are beginning 
to come in to the Forest Service from lumbermen giving 
the cut of their sawmills during the calendar year 1916. 

The cards on which lumbermen are requested to write 
the desired data require a lot of editing. This is due 
to the fact that a good many sawmill men do not exer- 
cise care in filling in the data called for. For example, 
it is even difficult to determine whether a given mill 
cut 50,000 board feet or. 500,000 board feet in some in- 
stances. Forest Service experts are expected carefully 
to edit all cards, but their work would be made much 
easier and more accurate if greater care were exercised 
in filling out the cards. 

Even so important a matter as the name and address 
of the sawmill making the return is quite frequently omit- 
ted from the card. This necessitates additional work and 


No. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Please fill out this card and return promptly in the secompenging 
envelope, which nae no postage. The information will be used in a 
statistical wget on lumber production. Individual operations of reporting 


wi! OT be disclosed. If records are not available, please give 
YOUR BEST ESTIMATES. 


Name 











(Fill these lines even if idle) 
Office Address 
(Post Office) (State) 
Sawmill at... 
(Post Office) (County) (State) ° 





Please use a separate blank for each sawmill you operated in 1916 
State total number of sawmills you operated in 1916-........... 


Lumber Sawed, 1916 (inciuding Sawed Ties 
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* Including longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, North Carolina, slash, spruce, 
scrub, pitch, and all yellow pines. 

+ Including white, Norway, and jack pines. 

Please give below names and addresses of new sawmitis in your 
vicinity, including the buyer of your mill, if sold. 








If demand and price were very favorable, 
how many board feet of lumber do you 
estimate your mill could produce in one year? 

8—3572 


AN IDEAL SAWMILL REPORT BLANK 





correspondence, in order that a comparison may be made. 

Small mills are not the only offenders in this particular 
respect. A mill cutting millions of feet has made its 
return without inserting the name as requested. This, of 
course, was due to haste or oversight. 

The Forest Service is taking this census in codperation 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and lumbermen, large or small, need not have the slight- 
est hesitancy in furnishing all information called for. 
The figures are desired solely for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relative cut of lumber for the last year. 

In connection with the lumber census the Forest Serv- 
ice is making a census of the production of pulp wood 
and the consumption of wood pulp for the first time since 
1911. About 250 mills are expected to make returns. 
Prior to 1911 for several years annual returns had been 
published on the cut of pulp wood and the consumption 
of wood pulp, but the Forest Service has not made a cen- 
sus since that year. In 1914 the Bureau of the Census 
compiled these figures. Consequently those taken this 


year will be compared with the census figures of 1914 
and the Forest Service figures of 1911. 
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_ DUTY ON LUMBER PRODUCTS BEING CONSIDERED 


Congressional Committees May Ask For a Ten Percent Import Duty on Lumber, Lath and Shingles—Webb Bill Defended by 
Author—Arguments on Adamson Law Made Before Supreme Court 


COMMITTEES CONSIDERING TAXATION TO 
MAKE UP DEFICIT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The ways and means com- 
mittee of the House and the finance committee of the Sen- 
ate are considering a list of possible new taxes which 
would yield an estimated revenue of $673,000,000, it has 
been learned. By far the larger portion of the proposed 
sum will be raised by a tax on ‘‘excess’’ earnings of 
corporations if the plan goes thru. However, as the esti- 
mated deficit of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1918 is 
$300,000,000, it seems certain that before any scheme for 
raising additional revenue is made into law it will be so 
amended as to provide for revenues not in excess of the 
deficit. Of especial interest to lumbermen is the proposed 
duty of 10 percent to be imposed on lath, lumber and 
shingles. Should this go into effect it would no doubt 
largely decrease the importation of these articles from 
Canada. 

The greatest increased revenue would be obtained from 
the profits accruing from business of individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations, in excess of 8 percent a year on 
the capital investment, including bonds and other forms 
of capitalization, the proposed levy on which is 5 percent. 

The complete list of proposed taxes, altho carefully 
guarded by the ways and means committee, has been ob- 
tained by the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. It should be remembered that none of the taxes 
mentioned in the list has actually been proposed to the 
committee and the committee has given no intimation 
that any of them will be included in the appropriation 
bill. The data has been gathered for the committee 
partly by the Treasury Department and partly by experts 
working under the committee. The list is composed of 
three classifications as follows: 1—Internal revenue 
taxes; 2—Duties on imports that have been on the free 
list; 3—Increased taxes on imports on which a duty is 
now assessed. The articles in the list and the amount 
that each tax would raise are: 


Internal Revenue 


Tax ON CXCeSS PFOfits. ... 200 cccsecccccseee + o$200,000,000 
Restoration of stamp taxeS..........ecceveeee 49,000,000 
Increase of inheritance tax..........secssceee 22,000,000 
Increase 15 cents a gallon on distilled spirits and 

elimination of outage allowance............ 50,000,000 


Increase of 25 cents a barrel on fermented liquors 14,000,000 
Tax of 5 cents a gallon on near beers, soft 


Grinks, mineral waters ctc.......ceccecrvcce 42,000,000 
Additional tax on cigars and tobacco.......... 27,000,000 
Tax of $1 per horsepower on internal combus- 

tion engines (automobiles, tractors etc.).... 30,000,000 


Tax of 3 cents per pound on oleomargarine.... 4,000,000 
Tax on copper, pig iron, petroleum and aluminum 81,000,000 
Tax on motion picture films..............0008 5,000,000 
Sk en STI & 5 015 6 10 nb 4 in 0 014 8 000 > 9 008-0 010 15,000,000 
Tax on advertising billboards and advertising 


DIRDATUS 3M BICC CATH... ... 2. 2 52 cenecsce 2,000,000 
Tariff Changes 

Duty, 3 cents a pound on coffee............... 30,000,000 
Duty, 10 cents a pound on tea...........eee0e 10,000,000 
Duty, 10 cents a pound on cocoa..........+..4. 3,000,000 
Duty, 10 percent on crude rubber.............. 15,000,000 
Increased duty, 5 percent on manufactured 

PSS are ees Sey eae 30,000 
Duty, 10 percent on raw silk...........-+...0% 12,000,000 
Duty, 10 percent on cotton bagging and burlap. 3,000,000 
Duty, 10 percent on raw wool............... 11,000,000 
Increased duty 10 percent on manufactured 

ee ee eS re eee 1,000,000 
Increased duty 5 percent on manufactured cot- 

a EC: ae ree 1,000,000 
Duty, 10 percent on bananas.............-+2.0. 1,200,000 
Duty, 10 percent on lumber, lath and shingles.. 2,000,000 


The committee also has before it a proposal to levy a 
tax on all freight shipments. 





AUTHOR OF WEBB BILL TELLS OF ITS NEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Representative E. Y. 
Webb of North Carolina, chairman of the House judi- 
ciary committee and author of the bill under which the 
organization of codperative selling agencies or associa- 
tions among American exporters in order that they may 
meet foreign competition on equal terms in international 
commerce is permitted, said, when asked for an expres- 
sion as to the chances for his bill becoming law at this 
session, that he believed it would be passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Webb said that while amendments, unfriendly in 
character, might be offered by senators to this bill, he 
did not believe sufficient grounds for suggesting any 
amendment at this time could be presented to secure 
any real support for it on such ground. 

Mr. Webb realizes that some opposition may develop 
to his measure, but he further believes the mere fact 
that such opposition would be from sources entirely 
unfriendly to it, and from those who would defeat it if 
possible under any and all circumstances, would, of 
itself, tend to strengthen the support of the bill, and, 
possibly, operate in its favor. 

Touching suggestions that the bill might be opposed 
in the Senate on the ground that it is not properly 
drawn, Mr. Webb said: 

So far as suggestions which might be made to the effect 
that the verbiage of the bill is uncertain, and that ques- 
tion as to its legality might arise once it becomes law, I 
am not worried by them, as we have good and sufficient 
authority for stating that the measure does not authorize 
any violation of present antitrust laws. There are many 
lawyers who think there is nothing in existing laws to pre- 
vent American exporters and manufacturers from combin- 
ing in whatever manner they: please in foreign countries to 
dispose of their products; but other lawyers take the posi- 
tion that there is doubt about this power, and in order abso- 
lutely to clarify the situation and in common fairness to 
our American exporters we have presented this bill. 








While the bill prohibits the slightest violation of our 
antitrust laws within the United States, it also makes it 
clear that American exporters doing business in foreign 
countries are to be allowed to do business in those for- 
eign countries according to the foreign laws. 

Realizing that the practical effect of doubt existing in 
the minds of those engaged in export trade as to their au- 
thority under existing antitrust laws to do the things au- 
thorized by my bill is the same as if it had been settled 
that such organizations are now prohibited, this measure 
was introduced that exporters might feel themselves justi- 
fied in proceeding thus to protect themselves against for- 
eign competition. A further reason for the bill was the 
fact that the Federal Trade Commission, after a careful 
study of trade conditions, was not able to give clear as- 
surance to the exporting interests that the formation of 
common selling agencies for the foreign trade, by contract, 
made between different manufacturers or producers would 
not come within the prohibitions of existing law. 

A condition, and a serious one, confronts this country in 
the fact that if it may hold the foreign trade which has 
been acquired during the European war, and successfully 
meet the competition certain to be offered when the war is 
over, Our exporters must be given some kind of protection 
in efforts by them to compete in the cheapest and most 
effectual manner. Care was taken when the bill was drawn 
to leave in full force our antitrust laws as applied to our 
own markets, and as affecting different American exporters 
in their dealings with each other. 

That this has been done there should be no doubt in the 
minds of those who carefully study the bill. In order that 
the home market might be safeguarded the bill provides that 
the association is authorized by it for the “sole purpose of 
engaging in export trade and actually engaged solely in 
such trade, or an agreement made or act done in the course 
of export trade by such association, providing such asso- 
ciation, agreement or act is not restraint of trade within 
the United States.” 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION GIVEN MUCH ATTEN- 
. TION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—During the week railroad 
legislation was one of the principal topics of discussion in 
Washington. Representative Adamson, chairman of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, has 
introduced the administration’s bill providing for compul- 
sory investigation before a strike or a lockout, and the 
legal battle over the Adamson 8-hour law was opened in 
the Supreme Court. Representative Adamson has declared 
his intention of pressing his bill for early consideration 
without waiting for the Senate action on the similar New- 
lands bill and the Supreme Court will hurry the Adamson 
8-hour law hearing as much as possible. 

Chairman Adamson was at first strongly opposed to the 
President’s proposed railroad legislation, but after his 
return to Washington prior to the reconvening of Con- 
gress he had a long conference with President Wilson 
with the result that he introduced the bill as desired by 
the President. This is taken to indicate that he has sur- 
rendered his opposition to compulsory investigation. The 
Adamson measure differs from that of Senator Newlands 
in that a section is added providing for an 8-hour day for 
all employees engaged in the operation of trains in inter- 
state commerce, but further provides that ‘‘such 8-hour 
service need not be consecutive.’’ According to Repre- 
sentative Adamson this section makes it possible for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to consider ‘‘ allowances 
and tolerances for necessary overtime’’ to meet the situa- 
tion arising since the passage of the Adamson law. ‘‘ This 
law is being attacked as a wage law and not an hours-of- 
service law’’ he said. ‘‘The railroads have been paying 
unnecessary overtime in support of their contention that 
it is wage legislation. The 8-hour law that we recently 
passed stipulates that all overtime be ‘necessary over- 
time’ and the carriers have been purposely evading this 
provision and rolling up unnecessary overtime charges.’?’ 

Both bills are alike in providing for investigation by a 
special board of inquiry, following the failure of the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation to adjust the differences 
between railroads and their employees and in stipulating 
that there shall be no strike during the period of investiga- 
tion. It is provided that ‘‘as soon as may be and in no 
event later than three months from the reference of the con- 
troversy, the board of inquiry shall submit to the President 





or to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, as the . 


President may direct, a full report of the findings of fact 
including its findings as to the cause of the controversy, 
together with recommendations for settlement according 
to the merits and substantial justice of the case.’’ The 
bill backs up the requirements with the provision that the 
President shall have authority to take possession of any 
common carrier lines in emergencies. Mr. Adamson’s ex- 
planation of ‘‘emergencies’’ is either military necessity 
or the blocking of commerce. Hearings on the bill are to 
be held soon by the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The arguments in the Supreme Court were on appeal 
taken from the decision of Judge Hook, of Kansas City, in 
the test case brought by the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad that the Adamson law is unconstitutional. Briefs 
have been filed by. railroad and Federal counsel. The 
brief for the railroads contends that the Adamson act is 
solely a regulation of wages and is not a limitation of the 
hours of service, for if the latter were the case it would 
repeal or amend the 16-hour law of 1907, but no one pre- 
tends that such is the case. It is further set forth that 
the limitation of the hours of service to eight could only 
be accomplished by either a relocation of division points 
or a speeding up of trains. To speed up freight trains it 
would be necessary to reduce the train load, but low freight 


rates necessitate heavy train loading. In fact, low freight 
rates are largely brought about by heavy loading. Further, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has repeatedly 
pointed out the economies resulting from increased train 
loads, especially in the 5 percent rate case of 1914. .There- 
fore the railroads contend that a reduction of the hours of 
service to eight would tend to destroy safety and eflii- 
ciency. 

However, the chief attack of the railroads upon the cou- 
stitutionality of the law is directed at the third section 
which attempts to increase the wages of a part of the rail- 
road employees, for a period of from seven to eleven 
months. This is argued to be an extreme interference 
with the liberty of contract, an appropriation of property 
without compensation as well as legislation for the direct 
benefit of one class of the community at the direct expense 
of another. Also the contention is made that Congress 
can not justify the act on the grounds of promoting reason- 
able freight rates for the effect of the act will be to add to 
the expenses so that the rates would have to be increase. 
It is further contended that the law can not be upheld on 
the ground that its object was to prevent a strike, that it 
is not a proper means of settling a controversy and is bind- 
ing upon the railroads but not upon the employees. The 
railroads point out that, even tho the law were upheld 
as valid, its meaning is clouded in ambiguities, and that 
it could not be obeyed without a judicial determination 
of its meaning. 


Government Contends Law Is Constitutional 


Solicitor General Davis began the arguments for the 
Government, and was followed by Frank Hagerman, sje- 
cial counsel for the Department of Justice. The brief for 
the Government contends that the law is constitutional, 
within the power of Congress to enact, and workable. 
Inferentially the brief argued that compulsory arbitration 
legislation would also be constitutional in the public inter- 
est to prevent tie-ups of transportation facilities. Re- 
garding the practicability of the Adamson law, the brief 
states that it has been admitted again and again by rail- 
road officials that such a law is workable, and cites in- 
stances of such admissions before congressional committees 
last August and in conference with the President. 

‘All assumed that the mere change from the estab- 
lished and well understood 10-hour standard day to the 
proposed 8-hour standard was all that was necessary or 
intended,’’ says the brief, and proceeds to state that 85 
percent of employees affected by the legislation are now 
employed on a 10-hour basis. Continuing the brief says: 

**Two co-ordinate branches of the Government have 
evidenced the opinion that the law is constitutional. Cer- 
tainly this court will not strike down the law upon mere 
prophecies of its effect.’?’ The Federal attorneys admit 
that a rigid 8-hour law for train operation is not com- 
pletely practicable, but they declare that the Adamson 
law should be enforced so far as possible. Further along 
in the brief, the Government sets forth this proposition: 

In the Adamson law the idea of the board of arbitration 
has been adopted by direct action rather than thru a board. 
Wage regulation has a vital connection with interstate com- 
merce. Congress’ power is ample enough to authorize direct 
control over the wage relation of persons engaged in inter- 


state commerce. There certainly falls within that power the 
right to take all necessary steps to put down a strike or 


prevent an impending one. 





POSTPONES ORAL QUIZ OF TRADE COMMIS- 
SIONER CANDIDATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—At the request of R. I. | : 


Downman, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce has postponed for one month the oral exam- 
ination of candidates for appointment as foreign lumber 
commissioner. The oral examination was to have been 
held Jan. 19 and about twelve candidates are to take it. 


It will not be held before the middle of February, the | 3 


date to be fixed later. 
Mr. Downman, in making his request, announced that 
he did so because of the fact that the meeting of repre- 


sentative lumbermen in Chicago, scheduled for the mid- | 


dle of January, has been postponed. The idea was to 
have the oral examination follow the Chicago meeting, at 
which the National association is to be reorganized in 
some respects. It would be entirely convenient for rep- 
resentative lumbermen to come to Washington for ‘he 
oral examination after the Chicago meeting. 





COMMITTEE HOLDS HEARING ON WEBB BILL | — 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Hearings on the Webb 


bill to permit combinations of American firms to a 


engage in the export business have been held by the 
interstate commerce committee of the Senate this 
week. Representatives of many lines of businoss, 
chambers of commerce and associations appeared )e- 
fore the committee to urge the speedy enactment of 
the bill into law and to oppose the amendments added 
to it in the House. The elimination of these ameid- 


ments has been advocated by the Federal Trade 7 
Commission, the Chamber of Commerce of the United |= 


States, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 


National Foreign Trade Council, the American Manu | 


facturers’ Export Association, the Chamber of Com: = 
merce of New York and other organizations. The | 
National Foreign Trade Council placed before the § 
committee a comprehensive report urging that com: § 
binations to do an export business be relieved of | 
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the restrictions of the Sherman law and being sub- 
stantially the same as the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the subject, a review of which was 
printed on page 27 of the Dee. 9 issue of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN. In addition, however, this report 
pointed out that 95 percent of American commerce 
is conducted with countries that have their own anti- 
trust laws permitting codperation in foreign trade, 
so that the application of the Sherman law to Ameri- 
can combinations merely subjects the latter to a 
handicap and can not reach the foreign competitors. 
Representatives of practically all of the organiza- 
tions said that the amendment clauses ‘‘trading in 
or marketing’’ and ‘‘restrains the foreign trade of 
the United States’’ would actually nullify the pur- 
pose of the bill. It was pointed out that occasions 
will arise in which it is imperative that purchases 
be made and that the interpretation of ‘‘restrains 
the foreign trade’’ can be easily twisted to apply to 
almost any situation. The recommendation of the 
Federal Trade Commission that these amendments be 
eliminated was strongly supported. Various Senators 


acknowledged the necessity of a greater freedom in 
export codperation but wondered whether it was nec- 
essary completely to exempt all activities from the 
Sherman law. 

John M. Redpath, on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, presented the report 
of that organization based on the nation-wide refer- 
endum on codperation in foreign trade, the vote being 
538 for to 67 against. The vote was presented as 
representative of the attitude of commercial and trade 
organizations of the country. 

Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, endorsed the principle of the Webb bill 
and urged its passage with only such amendments as 
are proved absolutely essential. In this connection 
he said: ‘‘I think that the Sherman law is the best 
possible thing to prevent inefficient manufacturers 
from getting together and fixing prices in domestic 
commerce.’’ 

As an example of the work being carried on by 
the trade papers to enable the lines of manufacture 
which are represented by them to engage profitably 


in foreign trade, the report of the Business Papers 
(Ine.), an organization of 100 trade and technical 
papers, was presented, showing that the principle of 
the Webb bill was almost unanimously endorsed. 

Maurice MecMicken, of Seattle, Wash., told of the 
destructive competition that led up to the formation 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., and how 
for several years it was feared to put the plan into 
execution on account of conflicting advice from counsel 
as to the application of the Sherman law, altho, of 
course, the company was formed solely for the purpose 
of codperation in foreign trade. John M. Glenn, 
secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
told how the small manufacturers of the middle West 
are barred from engaging in the export business 
because of the prohibitive cost of individual effort 
and doubt as to the application of the present anti- 
trust laws. 

The committee is anxious to learn from American 
business men the process of export codperation which 
they desire to employ, and information on this point 
will be welcomed. 





RULINGS OF COMMISSION ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Many Minor Cases Involving Reasonableness of Rates Charged Are Decided—One Undercharge Allowed to Stand— 
Association in Complaint Requests Joint Thru Rate 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—In a recent decision the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that rates applied on 
certain carloads of ties shipped from Broadway, Mamers and 
Ryes, N. C., to Wayne Junction, Pa., between Jan. 28 and 
March 18, 1913, were unreasonable in that they exceeded 22.5 
cents per 100 pounds, the rate established Dec. 29, 1914, and 
continued in effect to date. Reparation to be determined 
upon the filing of an agreed statement will be granted to the 
Newport Lumber Co., of Newport, Pa., the complainant. 

The American Lumber & Export Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
was awarded $204.09 reparation with interest from June 11, 
1914, on account of overcharges on seven carloads of lumber 
misrouted from Carrollton and Dillburg, Ala., to Huntington, 
W. Va. ‘The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Co. 
et al. are directed to make settlement on or before Feb, 15. 

A complaint filed by the Reynolds Bros, Lumber Co., of 
Franklin, N. C., alleging that the Tallulah Falls Railway Co. 
et al. exceeded a just rate of 30.75 cents by assessing a rate 
of 33.5 cents on a carload of lumber from Franklin to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was upheld by the commission and reparation of 
$14.41 with interest was granted. 

The complaint of Orrin S. Good, of Spokane, Wash., that 
the Great Northern should have absorbed a switching charge 
of $3 a car at Fargo on three carloads of lumber shipped 
from Springdale, Wash., to Fargo, N. D., was dismissed. 

The commission also dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Terhune Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., against the South- 
ern Railway Co. in Mississippi and connections, attacking 
the rate charged by defendants on five carloads of lumber 
shipped from Columbus, Miss., to Cairo, Ill., and there recon- 
signed to Cairnbrook, Pa. Shipments moved on a combina- 
tion rate of 36 cents: 12 cents to Cairo and 24 cents beyond. 
Complainant claimed a rate of 32 cents, but commission finds 
the higher rate was not unreasonable. 

The commission also dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Warren Goodwin Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., against the 
Illinois Central, attacking demurrage charges at Jackson on 
a carload of lumber shipped from Natalbany, La. Complain- 
ant stated that the shipment was intended for delivery at 
Clay, Ky., but instructions were erroneously given for its 
delivery at Jackson. The commission says: “The demurrage 
accrued solely as a direct result of complainant’s refusal to 
accept delivery or to authorize any disposition of the ship- 
ment, except that it be forwarded to Clay at a rate lower 
than the rate authorized by the published tariffs. Complaint 
does not attack tariff provisions relative to reconsignment in 
effect when the shipment moved, which provide for reconsign- 
ment at the thru rate, plus a service charge of $3.” 

The commission in still another decision finds that the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and connecting lines charged the 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial rates on certain shipments of coal 
from Degnan, Buck, Lutie and Wilburton, Okla., to Sequoyah, 
‘Tex., where it has a mill. Complainant charged that the rate 
of $3.10 per net ton charged was unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory to the extent that it exceeded $2.60. The com- 
mission finds that the rate should not have exceeded $2.70 
per net ton and announces that reparation will be awarded 
on this basis as soon as the exact amount of the overcharge 
is definitely determined. 

The commission has dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Northern Mercantile Co., of Sandpoint, Ida., against the 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Co. et al., in which the com- 
plainant sought to have established rates 8 cents per 100 
pounds higher than those from the Seattle and Portland 
territory to destinations in California and Arizona. The 
complaint also attacked the practice of the carriers involved 
of exacting charges on cedar fence posts and poles on points 
of origin weights. This the commission finds not to have been 
illegal or unreasonable. The commission says: 

“In the adjustment of rates on lumber to eastern territory, 
the points of origin are located in the Spokane-Sandpoint 
group. To Missouri River points they take a differential of 
3 cents under the Coast group, which includes Portland and 
Seattle. Complainant argues from this that the rates in the 
opposite direction from these points of origin to points in 
California and Arizona should not exceed the rates from 
Portland by more than 8 cents. 

“There is a substantial difference in conditions in favor 
of the eastbound as compared to the southbound movement. 
The tonnage of lumber and its products eastbound is vastly 
greater, operating conditions are less difficult, the average 
load per car is heavier, and the eastbound movement is over 
a single line, or system of lines, while the southbound move- 
ment is over two and sometimes over three or four lines.” 

Orders Issued 

The commission has issued its first supplemental order in 
I & S Docket No. 992—Track Storage. The order adds IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Co. (Southern Lines) ; Yazoo & Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Railroad Co., I. C. C. No. 5305, to the new 
track storage tariffs already suspended until May 1. 

The commission has issued a supplemental order in the 








[By ODELL] 


tap line case, excluding the Washington & Choctaw Railway 
Co. from the general operation of the orders of May 14 and 
Oct. 30, 1912. This decision is based upon the fact that none 
of the stockholders of the railroad have any direct or indirect 
beneficial interest or stock in the E. W. Gates Lumber Co., or 
any other lumber company, or any interest in tracts of tim- 
ber in the vicinity served by the railroad. It is also found 
that none of the stockholders of the Gates company or any 
other in that locality owns any stock or has any financial 
interest in the railroad. 

The commission has entered an order requiring Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., the Louisiana 
Western Railroad and the Lake Charles & Northern Railroad 
Co. and all other carriers parties to tariff No. 2970-B and 
Supplement 1 of that tariff, issued by the three roads named, 
to cancel the schedules contained therein not later than Jan. 
30. This action is taken in conformity with an offer made 
by the transportation companies to withdraw and cancel 
the schedules, which proposed certain increases in rates and 
changes in practices, and which were suspended by the 
commission April 24, 1916. 

A brief was filed with the commission today by Dunbar, 
Nutter & McClennen, counsel for New England lumber manu- 
facturers in I & S Docket No. 895—New England Rates No. 
2. Last summer the Boston & Maine and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroads published tariffs naming substan- 
tial increases in rates from points in Maine to destinations in 
New England territory and at the same time the Canadian 
Government railways serving contiguous territory published a 
tariff lowering the rates from Canadian points of origin 
which were permitted to become effective. In opposing the 
proposed increases by the New England roads counsel for the 
lumber manufacturers say: 

“The lumber manufacturers of New England are in no 
position to stand any increase in rates. Their average profit 
for the last five years, even with the increase in lumber 
values, has been only $1 a thousand feet, or an average of 5 
percent upon their investment. The proposed increased rates 
would take away 40 percent of this small margin of profit. 
They are beset by competition from Canada, the South and 
West, and can not throw upon the ultimate consumer any 
portion of the added burden of rates. No rates, therefore, 
should be increased unless their reasonableness and the 
necessity therefor are demonstrated beyond question. Such 
necessity and reasonableness are certainly not demonstrated 
by the carriers.” 

The brief goes on to say that the financial condition of the 
carriers in question is excellent and there is nothing to 
merit the throwing of an additional burden upon the lumber- 
men, who really had to stand an increase in rates in 1910. 
The brief also contends that there should not be another 
increase in rates until the case on reclassification is decided, 
nor until the effect of the Adamson law has been tested, for 
“otherwise lumber will be subject to a double and perhaps a 
triple advance in rates.” 


Allows Undercharge to Stand 

A somewhat curious mixup occurs in docket No. 7332 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, where the Meeds 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., complains that a rate of 
43 cents charged on a shipment to Canada from Boyd, Ala., 
should have been 37 cents. The commission found that while 
a thru rate via York, Ala., of 37 cents is in force for most 
of the territory, the tariff fails to apply this rate to the 
point of origin. A combination of 6 cents and 37 cents was 
charged (where the commission finds that the proper combi- 
nation was 9 cents and 35 cents), due to the fact that the 
shipment was moved by way of East St. Louis, Peoria and 
Chicago, to go to Ottawa, Ont. The railroad company, 
therefore, undercharged the shipment by one cent on the 
route over which it was sent, which was a misrouting, and 
this exactly compensates for the proper rate of 53 cents had 
it been given the proper routing thru York, Ala. The com- 
mission allows the undercharge to stand. 


Rates Reduced on Chestnut Tanning Extract 


In Docket No. 8124 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the complainants were the Southern Extracts Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and the Tanners’ Supply Co. (Ltd.), a 
coéperative agency organized for the purchase of hemlock 
bark, tanning extract etc. for large tanneries in Michigan 
located at Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Boyne City, Cheboygan 
and other points. In this complaint the fifth class rate upon 
chestnut tanning extract in tank loads is attacked. It is 
shown that this is the same rate which is applied to inflam- 
mable liquids like gasoline and other petroleum products, 
also to sulphuric acid and other dangerous and corrosive 
acids. The fifth class rates applying to tanning extract in 
wooden barrels have also been applied to tank car movement. 
The operating companies own the tank cars and are allowed 
three-fourths of a cent per mile rental for their use by the 
railroads. 

The commission's opinion points out that 90 percent of the 
fifth class rate is provided by exceptions to the official classi- 


fications for various other liquids, including sulphuric and 
muriatic acids, nitric and sulphuric acids in mixed carloads, 
ammoniacal liquor, gas liquor, pine oil, rosin oil, turpentine, 
petroleum and petroleum products, and orders the rate 
reduced to 90 vercent of the fifth class rate. 

The evidence discloses that the growing scarcity of hemlock 
bark has caused the movement of chestnut extract in con- 
siderable volume into Michigan from the South, 


Rough Snath Sticks Given a Lumber Rate 


The same general principle which has been at issue in 
lumber reclassification matters was involved in the complaint 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce in Docket No, 8349 
regarding charges for the transportation of snath sticks in 
the rough in carloads from Luxora to Indianapolis. The 
complaint was made on behalf of the North Indianapolis 
Cradle Works. The originating carrier, the Frisco road, 
had a tariff providing that agricultural implements wood 
in the rough not further finished than rough sawed, rived 
or split from the bolt should take the lumber rates, and wood 
dressed, bent, turned, tenoned or mortised should take a rate 
3 cents above the lumber rate. The commission decides that 
the snath sticks in controversy plainly fall within the latter 
provision, as they were bent, but the defendant carrier 
applies the lumber rate to felloes sawed or bent; to hubs or 
turned hubs; to sawed and turned spokes and to various other 
materials. It, therefore, prescribes the regular lumber rates 
upon shipments of this product and allows reparation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today cancelled the 
hearing in Docket No. 942—Box Shooks from Idaho Points— 
which was assigned for hearing at Spokane, Wash., Jan. 19, 
before Examiner W. N. Brown. 

On Feb. 26 Examiner Gerry will hold a hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Docket No. 8978—Honaker Lumber Co, 
(Inc.) et al. vs. Norfolk & Western Railway Co, et al. 

An echo of the big southeastern fourth-section case was 
heard today when the State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia filed a complaint against the Southern Railway Co. 
et al., attacking the reasonableness of the rate adjustment 
following the commission’s original order in that case. The 
complaint charges that Baltimore was made a basic rate point 
by the carriers involved, and that the rate relationship be- 
tween Baltimore and the Virginia cities works to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. For example, the Class A rate from 
Virginia cities to Montgomery, Ala., under the new adjust- 
ment is $1.07 per 100 pounds, while the old rate was 87 cents, 
an increase of 20 cents. The Class A rate from Baltimore is 
$1.12, against an old rate of $1.01, an increase of only 11 
cents. The new commodity rates are declared to be likewise 
discriminatory against the Virginia cities, 

In an order issued today the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion postponed from March 1 until May 1 the effective date 
of its order in I. & S. Docket No. 464, authorizing increased 
rates on lumber from Helena, Ark., and other points to 
Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and other destinations. 
The commission’s order remains in effect in all other par- 
ticulars, 





ASSOCIATION COMPLAINT ASKS REPARATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission today by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association asks reparation of at least 5 
percent on all shipments of lumber from Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho points to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory since the decision of the commission 
in the 5 percent case became effective in 1914, 

Individual shippers making up the association are urging 
the commission to require the interested railroads to estab- 
lish joint thru rates and minimum weights for the future 
between Inland Empire points and Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory on lumber and forest products, just as they 
have established them on all other commodities. These 
joint thru rates, it is pointed out, should be at least 5 
percent lower than existing combination rates. 

Several hundred carloads of lumber and forest products 
are involved in the complaint. The fact that no thru joint 
rates were in effect on lumber between points involved 
when the 5 percent increase went into effect, east of Missis- 
sippi River, enabled the railroads to add 5 percent to the 
combination rate on lumber from Inland Empire points. 
Commodities from the same points moving on joint thru 
rates were not required to pay the increase, according to 
the complaint of the association. 

Because of the fact that lumber is sold f.o.b, at desti- 
nation, shippers in the Inland Empire were unable to advance 
the price of their products in accordance with the 5 percent 
increase in transportation charges and were required to 
bear the entire burden of the increased cost. This is de- 
clared to be unjust discrimination against hamber and forest 
products. 


(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Coming Conventions Number Nearly Three Score — Retailers’ Annuals Offer Attractive Programs—Ohioans to Journey 
South—Manufacturers’ and Traveling Salesmen’s Associations Announce Their Plans 


January 15—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Annual 
meeting, 

January 15—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 15—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual banquet. 

January 15—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Nelson, B. C. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 

Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La, Special 
meeting. 

January 18, 19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Armory, Cairo, Ill, Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—American Forestry Association, New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—International Forestry Conference, New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 19—Dimension lumber manufacturers, Memphis, 
Tenn. Organization meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Quincy Hotel, Quincy, Ill, Annual meeting. 

January 23—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 238—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Midwinter meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24-25—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello, 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

January 24, 25—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canadian), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting, 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

January 26—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

January 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 380, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 31—February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, Annual 
meeting. 

February 1-3—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

February 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Toronto, 
Ont. Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania. Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7, 8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Phoenix Hotél, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asseciation, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annwal meeting. 

February 10—Columbia River Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, 
Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 13-15—National Association of Builders’ Exchange, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 20—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers‘ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
March 12, 183—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 

Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas,.Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 








PROGRAM IS HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Advance registrations 
for the annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association to be held in this city next week indicate that 
the attendance probably will be the largest on record. Re- 
tailers are eager to avail themselves of the expert infor- 
mation on up-to-date lumber merchandising which will be 
given them at the meeting. Experts in each line will talk 
on the subjects of ‘‘Simple Building Construction and 
Estimating,’’ ‘‘Cost Accounting for Retail Yards’’ and 
‘¢ Advertising’’ from the retail lumberman’s standpoint. 
Each subject will be open to discussion and will be 
threshed over by live retailers with experience on these 
lines. 

The first session will be called to order by President 
Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, in the court house 
assembly hall, Tuesday, Jan. 16, at 10:30 a. m. Only 
morning sessions will be held, leaving the afternoons free 
for lumbermen to visit the exhibits being placed in the 
Arcadia Rink, across the street from the convention hall. 
The sessions Tuesday and Wednesday will be given over 
to the topics already stated, and the session Thursday will 
consist of the business meeting of the association and of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association. 

The lumber exhibit this year will be more varied than 
ever, according to Assistant Secretary Tuttle. The lumber 
manufacturers’ associations marketing in this territory 
will without exception make exhibits, and a number of 
individual exhibits will also be made, every foot of over 
16,000 available square feet of flour space being taken by 
about forty exhibitors. The association exhibits will in- 
clude northern pine, western pine, fir, cedar, redwood, yel- 
low pine, hemlock, hardwood and cypress, and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will have its 
own general exhibit. The exhibits are in charge of D. D. 
Greer, of Minneapolis, who handled the exhibit last year. 
This time the hall is to be open to the general public with- 
out tickets, only ‘‘drunks and children in arms’’ being 
barred, according to Mr. Tuttle. 





CONVENTION TO BE UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 8.—The program’ for the 
thirty-third annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, to be held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Jan. 23 and 24, is exceptionally strong and reports 
coming into the office of the secretary indicate that the 
attendance will set a new record. The convention will 
open Tuesday morning, Jan. 23, at 11 o’clock. Governor 
Goodrich has been invited to make the address of welcome. 
Following the opening address President W. V. Jennings 
will make an address, followed by the reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer. F. B. Fowler, secretary of the Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., will then tell of the 
progress of the company during the year, after which the 
usual committees will be appointed. 

In the afternoon the development of the service idea in 
relation to increased sales of lumber will be the subject 
of an address by D. E. Breinig, president of the Bridge- 
port Wood Finishing Co., of New Milford, Conn. Follow- 
ing this address F. E. Williams, of the Williams Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Springfield, Mo., will talk on 
‘‘Discounts for Cash and Credit System.’’ Kurt C. Barth, 
of the Barrett Co., Chicago, will also speak on ‘‘ Wood 
Preservation.’’ The ladies will be entertained in the hotel 
parlors from 3 to 4 o’clock. The annual banquet will be 
given in the Riley room at 7:30 for the members of the 
association, the Central Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Hoo-Hoo, lumber manufacturers, whole- 
salers and ladies. The entertainment, in connection with 
the banquet, will be one of the features of the convention. 

The Wednesday session will begin promptly at 10 
o’clock with a discussion of the lien law decisions of the 
year by Earl R. Conder, the association attorney. Mr. 
Conder will answer any questions for members of the asso- 
ciation. Other interesting addresses will be made by 
B. F. Affleck, president of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co., of Chicago, who will speak on ‘‘ Marketing Cement,’’ 
and by John Suelzer, jr., of the Fort Wayne Builders 
Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., on the subject, ‘‘Cost of 
Selling Cement at Retail.’’ The afternoon session will 
be opened by an illustrated address on ‘‘ Retail Lumber 
Advertising’’ by F. C. Cline, of the F. C. Cline Lumber 
Co., Anderson, Ind. Chief Forester Henry S. Graves, of 
Washington, D. C., has been invited to address the con- 
vention and will probably be present. J. W. Martin, of 
Shreveport, La., a member of the grading committee of 
the Southern Pine Association, will explain the grading 
rules of the association and discuss them in such a way 
as to throw light on rules that now seem hazy to some 
retailers. 


_—_—eo 


ANNUAL OF THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TRAVELERS 


In a eall for the annual meeting of the Central Asso- 
ciation Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, to be held at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Jan. 23, at the Claypool Hotel, Secretary 
T. H. Nelson calls attention to the meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, Jan. 23 and 24, 
at Indianapolis, and that of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, to be held at Chicago 
Feb. 14 and 16, advising attendance of the traveling 
men’s association members. In regard to the latter’s an- 
nual Secretary Nelson says: 

Mr. Frank N. Snell, New Orleans, La., manager Louisiana 


Cypress Co., will address the meeting, and I hope to have 
some others who will address us. 





Each member attending will be assessed $1, and I ask 
that you notify the secretary promptly as to whether you 
will attend, as it is very essential that he knows before- 
hand as to about the number. Your guests will be admitted 
to the luncheon. I earnestly ask that as many attend as 
is possible. We are making this a new feature, but let us 
make this a lively meeting. It is important that you attend, 
this being election of officers for the ensuing year. 

The secretary’s room during the convention will be 840 
Claypool Hotel. All members are cordially invited to make 
same your headquarters; this is your room. 

The annual dues are now due. Please do not wait for 
special letter relative to same. 

The business meeting will be preceded by a luncheon, 
beginning at 12:30, following which the regular business 
of the association will have attention. 


~ 


INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL 
SoutH BEnp, Inp., Jan. 9.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the Oliver Hotel 
in this city Feb. 20. The program for the occasion has 
not been completed as yet, but efforts are being made 
to have this meeting surpass any of the preceding ones. 
W. M. Hass, of North Liberty, Ind., is president of the 
association and I. W. Jackson, of this city, is secretary 
and treasurer. H. I. Isbell, of Elkhart, Ind., is chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 








MOUNTAIN STATES’ MEN EXPECT RECORD 
ATTENDANCE 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 9.—There is every indication of 
a record-breaking attendance this year at the annual con- 
vention of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, scheduled for a three days’ session at the Brown 
Palace Hotel in Denver, beginning Jan. 23. Secretary 
Mundel, of the association, is mailing out invitations this 
week, and announces a railroad rate of one fare for the 
round trip on all railroads from any point in the country 
to Denver. 

The convention program is now being prepared and will 
be ready for distribution early next week. In all proba- 
bility Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to a joint ses- 
sion with the Colorado Implement Dealers’ Association, 
and Wednesday there will be a round table discussion and 
election of officers. Secretary Mundel says the program 
will carry some unusually interesting features and 
promises more than one surprise innovation. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club will mail its invitations this 
week requesting reservations for the banquet on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 24, in the ballroom of the Brown Palace. 
The seating capacity is at least 400. 

Vicegerent W. R. Abbott says he will have a good sized 
class of very frisky kittens who will follow the Old Toms 
through the mazes of a concatenation which will probably 
be held on the evening of the 23d. He will extend an 
invitation to the ladies to attend the session on the roof. 

Every member of every committee is working like a 
beaver building a dam, and the program committee 
promises an entertainment that will completely outclass 
all efforts in previous years. The full program will be 
completed by Saturday of this week. 


MICHIGAN- LUMBER TRAVELING SALESMEN TO 
MEET 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be held 
in Detroit, Mich., at the Hotel Statler, Feb. 6 and 7, the 
same dates as the meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. In the letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Secretary C. J. Ashton says: 

We expect to hold our annual banquet on the evening of 
Feb. 6, at which we expect to feature Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, 
gage of the Institute of Mercantile Art, Philadelphia, 

?a., Who will deliver his famous lecture on ‘‘T'wo Snakes in 
the Modern Business Brain.’ We will have other speakers 
as well as considerable entertainment at this banquet. 

The association will hold its business meeting on the 
morning of Feb. 7. 


ANNOUNCES ADDITIONAL SPEAKER FOR 
HARDWOOD CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 9.—One more speaker has been 
secured for the convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, which meets in 
this city Jan. 30 and 31. Today Secretary W. H. Weller 
announced that he has the promise of Stanley L. Krebs, 
of Philadelphia, who was one of the well received speak- 
ers at last year’s convention. He will be remembered 
for his very interesting talk on ‘‘The Law of Sugges- 
tion.’’? This year his subject will be ‘‘ Plans Plus Push.’’ 
He is regarded as one of the leading authorities on sales- 
manship in the United States. 

Tomorrow Secretary Weller will confer with Edward 
N. Hurley, who recently resigned the chairmanship of the 
Federal Trade Commission and who is here to make an 
address on ‘‘Some of Our Business Problems’’ at the 
annual banquet of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
Some time ago Mr. Hurley thought that he could not find 
the time to attend the hardwood convention, but now that 
he has resigned from the trade commission Secretary 
Weller hopes to be able to persuade him to come here. 
Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will talk on ‘‘Codperation in the 
Lumber Industry.’’ 

Secretary Weller also announces that the talk which 
will be made by Robert E. Belt, chief accountant of the 
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trade commission, will have special reference to the ques- 
tion of costs as applied to the lumber industry and will 
drive home some important points in connection with cost 
accounting. 

Secretary Weller also has issued to the membership a 
reminder card, which he asks them to hang conspicuously 
before their desks so that they can have in mind at all 
times and date and place of the convention. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT 
EXCHANGE ANNOUNCED 


Call has been issued for the monthly meeting of the 
Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange, to be held at 
the Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La.; Jan. 16. In the call 
Secretary E. P. Mallam says: 

The gathering of sales managers and manufacturers of this 
district will be of special interest to you at this time, and it 
is hoped that you will be able to arrange your affairs so as 
to be with us, both at the luncheon and business meeting, 


which will be held right after the luncheon. The luncheon 
will be served at 1 p. m. 





NAMES MAINE DELEGATES TO CONFERENCE 


Avucusta, ME., Jan. 8.—Gov. Car] E. Milliken, himself 
a prominent Maine lumber manufacturer with wide knowl- 
edge of timberlands and their care and operation, today 
named delegates to represent the State at the conference 
called by the American Forestry Association and to be 
held at Washington, Jan. 18 and 19. Timber owners, 
forestry experts and others extensively interested in the 
welfare of the nation’s forest wealth are included in the 
list, and they will present interesting and valuable ideas 
regarding the ravages of the white pine blister rust and 
the most efficient methods of combating the evil. The 
delegation named, consisting of six Republicans and four 
Democrats, is as follows. Leonard A. Pierce, of Houlton; 
James W. Sewall, of Oldtown; Charles P. Eaton, of 
Princeton; S. 8S. Seamon, of Franklin; 8. W. Philbrick, of 
Skowhegan; Blaine S. Viles, of Augusta; Elwyn K. Jor- 
dan, of Alfred; Young A. Thurston, of Andover; Leslie 
Boynton, of Jefferson, and Everett E. Amery, of Port- 
land. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—The January meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which will also be 
the annual meeting, will be held Friday, Jan. 26, at 
Tacoma, Wash. This meeting will be of more than usual 
importance, as Secretary Babcock will make a detailed 
report of the work of the association and its plans for the 
coming year, and a statement will also be made of the 
work of the different departments of the organization. 
The nominating committee will report officers for the 
ensuing year. The meeting will be the last one attended 
by Secretary Babcock as secretary of the association, as 
he will leave Feb. 1 to become vice president and general 
manager of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., as already announced. 








LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATIONS TO HOLD ANNUALS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 6.—The Columbia River Log Scal- 
ing & Grading Bureau with headquarters in this city, will 
hold its annual meeting here Feb. 10. The board of direc- 
tors held its monthly meeting today and transacted rou- 
tine business. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting here next month, probably on the first 
Saturday, but no definite announcement has yet been 
made. 





OUTLINES NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARD- 
WOOD MEN’S PROGRAM 


OSHKOSH, WISs., Jan. 10.—Altho he is not yet ready to 
announce the names of the speakers Secretary O. T. 
Swan has given out an outline of the program that 
will be presented at the annual meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 25 and 
26. The morning of the first day will be devoted to 
meetings of the bureau of grades, the board of direct- 
ors, the bureau of promotion, the committee on nomina- 
tions and other committees. Any member of the as- 
sociation may attend any of these sessions. During 
the afternoon there will be given the address of Presi- 
dent J. T. Philipps, of Green Bay, and the reports of 
Treasurer George Foster, of Mellen, and Secretary Swan. 
The report of the bureau of grades will be presented 
by its chairman, G. H. Chapman, of Stanley, Wis. 

_ Upon this last named report will be based a discus- 
sion of selected grades, hemlock No. 3, hardwood grades 
and a proposed reorganization of the bureau of grades. 
A final vote will be taken by the association. The 
Michigan association will vote on similar proposed 
grades at its meeting in Detroit, Jan. 23. The report 
of the committee of Michigan lumbermen will be pre- 
sented and an attempt made to achieve uniformity of 
grades between the two associations. 

The report of the bureau of transportation will be 
presented by A. L. Osborn; the report of the bureau 
of statisties by J. W. Kaye; and the report of the bu- 
reau of promotion by M. P. McCullough. This last will 
deal with the advertising of birch and the association 
exhibits of birch, hemlock, and maple shingles. The 
afternoon session will be concluded by an address on 

The Reorganization of the National Association Better 
to Further Your Interests.’? 

Birch and its qualities will be discussed the forenoon 
of the second day. Among the subjects will be included 

Birch as an Interior Finish,’’ ‘‘Bireh as a Cabinet 
Wood,’’ “Methods of Advertising Birch,’’ and ‘‘The 
Industrial Uses of Birch.’? 

_ The principal address of the convention will be de- 
livered Friday afternoon by W. B. Greeley, assistant 
forester of the United States Forest Service. Mr. Gree- 











ley has had charge of lumber investigation for the Gov- 
ernment during the last two years. He will speak on 
‘¢Codperation in Lumber Industries.’’ The last for- 
mal address will deal with ‘‘The Kiln Drying of Hem- 
lock’? and will contain the report on the test of a car- 
load of hemlock dried in the kiln at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison. Chief Inspector W. H. 
McDonald will report. This will be followed by the re- 
port of the committee on market conditions and the 
election of officers. 

The annual dinner will be held Thursday evening 
from 6 to 8. It is planned to print the programs and 
possibly the dinner menus on thin hemlock boards. 





ANNOUNCES ITINERARY OF INSPECTION TRIP 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 8.—D. R. Winn, of Columbus, 
president of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen and Ohio salesman for the Burton-Swartz 
Cypress Co., of Florida, who is manager of the trip for 
the lumbermen that is being arranged to follow the an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, to be held in Columbus Jan. 24 to 26, has an- 
nounced the route, which has been completed. To take 
advantage of the trip a special train will be run. It will 
continue from Jan. 26 to Feb. 6. It will be strictly a 
stag affair. 

The party will leave Columbus Friday afternoon, Jan. 
26, and the first stop will be at Chattanooga, whence side 
trips to Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga will be taken. 
The next stop is at Jacksonville, where Sunday and Mon- 
day will be spent. The next stop is to be at Live Oak, 
Fla., where the mills of the Standard Lumber Co. and 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. will be inspected. Pensacola 
is the next stop, where three hours will be spent. At New 
Orleans, the next stop, four days will be taken up in sight- 
seeing and inspections of lumber properties. Hatties- 





D. R. WINN, COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
President of Salesmen’s Association and Manager of 
Inspection Trip 


burg, Miss., is the next stop, thence to Laurel, Miss. The 
party will return to Columbus thru Cincinnati after a half 
day at Laurel. 

Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, of the 
retail association announces that the reservations have 
reached the hundred mark. The train will be parked 
at all stops and used as a hotel by the lumbermen taking 
the excursion. Altho it had not originally been planned 
to do so, tentative plans have been made to extend the 
excursion a couple of days to accept the invitation of the 
Southern Pine Association to attend its annual meeting at 
New Orleans Feb. 6. The railroad company is making a 
rate of $62.25 round trip, including Pullman. 

Mr. Torrence also wishes to announce that firms desir- 
ing to procure headquarters or exhibit space on the con- 
vention floor of the hotel for the meeting at Columbus 
must advise him before Jan. 20. 





ANNUAL OF NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 

In announcing the seventh annual convention of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, to be held at Raleigh, 
that State, Jan. 24 and 25, Secretary J. S. Holmes ex- 
tends a request to all who receive the call to invite their 
friends or business associates who are interested in any 
phase of forestry to the meeting. One of the sessions of 
the convention will be devoted to a discussion of the ways 
and means of enforcing the new forestry law, which has 
been inoperative owing to a lack of appropriation. The 
great need for protecting young forestry growth in its 
relation to the present high price of paper and other 
products manufactured from timber will also have atten- 
tion, and prominent and well informed business men will 
speak on this subject, which is on the first day’s program. 
Prospective speakers include Governor T. W. Bickett; 
Job Taylor, of Roanoke Rapids; Dr. L. B. McBrayer, of 
Sanatorium; Mrs. T. W. Lingles, president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; W. R. Mattoon, of the 
State Relations Service, Washington, D. C.; J. G. Peters, 
of the United States Forest Service; Hon. Gallatin 
Roberts, of Buncombe County, and others. 

The first session of the convention will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms on Martin Street, at 3 
o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, thus following immediately 
upon the Special Service Conference. The other meetings 





will be held at 8:00 p. m. Wednesday and 10 a. m. and 3 
p. m. on Thursday, the 25th. 

Secretary Holmes announces that he will be glad to 
assist in making reservations for delegates at the Raleigh 
hotels. 


CANADIAN FORESTERS’ ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Canadian Foresters’ Association, with headquar- 
ters in Ottawa, Ont., will hold its annual meeting in that 
city Jan. 15. Among subjects to be discussed will be 
‘*The Control of the White Pine Blister Rust; What Is 
Being Done to Save from Disease Two Hundred Million 
Dollars’ Worth of Canadian White Pine.’’? The speakers 
on this subject, as scheduled, are Dr. H. T. Gussow, Do- 
minion botanist; G. C. Piché, Provincial Forester of 
Quebec; Edmund J. Zavitz, Provincial Forester of 
Quebec. Another subject as announced is ‘‘Slash Dis- 
posal in Commercial Logging Operations as a Fire Pre- 
ventive.’’ Both of these will be thoroly discussed. 

Secretary Robson Black advises the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that T. J. Welsh, of Bemidji, Minn., will aid in 
the discussions and that papers will be contributed by 
R. D. Prettie, superintendent of forestry of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; G. A. Gutchies, Dominion forestry 
branch supervisor, and others. Gifford Pinchot, former 
Forester of the United States Forest Service, has been 
invited to attend. A dinner will be held in the evening 
at which speakers of note will be present. 








NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL TO MEET 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 8.—The meeting of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, which is to be held 
here at the William Penn Hotel on Jan. 24 and 25, will 
slightly overlap the sessions of the fourth National For- 
eign Trade Convention, to be held Jan. 25, 26 and 27, at 
the same place, under the auspices of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. Elaborate preparations are being 
made for this convention, and the attendance will com- 
prise hundreds of business men and manufacturers from 
various parts of the country, whose future trade and 
industrial activities will be closely concerned with the 
development of foreign markets, on the termination of 
the war. 

The meetings, according to the initial program, will 
be conducted on the general acceptance of proved prin- 
ciples of successful trade with foreign markets, such as 
methods of adequate banking facilities, transportation, 
the adaptation of proper sales methods, packing, knowl- 
edge of foreign tariffs and of the most helpful relation- 
ship between investments and export trade. Prepared 
papers on these topics will be read, and discussions held 
for the purpose of arranging definite application to 
these principles. 

President James A. Farrell, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, will start the meetings as chairman. Mem- 
bers or representatives of the most prominent concerns 
and corporations in every line of industry will arrive in 
time fo the convention. The first session will be held 
Thursday, Jan. 25, at 10 a. m., and a special local com- 
mittee headed by officers of the Pittsburgh Foreign 
Trade Commission and those manufacturers who are 
taking care of the entertainments and other details of 
the three-day convention, will attend to the visitors. 

Among the special topics that are to be brought up 
for discussion are the annual address by President J. A. 
Farrell, papers on ‘‘Industrial Reconstruction in Eu- 
rope,’’ ‘‘Foreign Trade Aspect of the Tariff,’’ ‘‘The 
World Market for Agricultural Products,’’ and ‘*The 
Foreign Trade Policy from the Farmers’ Standpoint.’’ 
The later sessions on the first day will be marked by 
discussions on banking, financing, the operation of the 
Webb bill, and general codperation in manufacturers’ 
export of lumber, coal, farm products, cotton and cop- 
per. Competent speakers on these different topics have 
already been secured. At the general banquet of the 
convention, which will be held Friday evening there 
will be speeches by E. N. Hurley, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and John D. Ryan, of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. The Government is taking an 
active hand in the proceedings, as it is desired to have 
every possible phase of the export situation gone over 
by the leading experts. 

One of the exhibits which will be provided by the 
Government will comprise a collection of manufactured 
products that are now sold by foreign nations in fields 
for which American manufacturers are competing. 

A special train will leave San Francisco with 100 del- 
egates to the convention, and will take on extra cars 
from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and New Orleans. 
Another special train which will leave New York will 
convey many of the eastern delegates. 





TENTATIVE DATES OF CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 6.—Tentative dates for the an- 
nual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have been set by Secretary A. W. Cooper for 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 13 and 14. The meeting 
will fall just ahead of the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which opens a three 
days’ session on Feb. 14. Most of the manufacturers 
are expected to remain over in Spokane for the retailers’ 
sessions and to take part in some of the deliberations of 
that branch of the trade. 





ANNOUNCES DATE OF BANQUET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—George L. Curkendall, 
chairman of the banquet committee of the Mississippi 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, announces 
that the association’s annual banquet will take place this 
year in the Moorish room of the West Hotel at 7 p. m., 
Jan. 15. <A fine cabaret and vaudeville program is being 
prepared for entertainment of the salesmen aud their 
guests. 
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INSPIRING ACTIVITY AMONG LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 





Oak Manufacturers’ Committee Meets—Rotary Gum Makers Elect—Federal Expert Addresses Southern Piners—Buffalo 
Dealers Entertain—Reorganization of Logging Congress Considered 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES ASSIST- 
ANT TO SECRETARY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 9.—Edward Stanton was chosen 
as assistant to J. T. Kendall, secretary of the American 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association, at the meeting of the 
executive committee of this body, Saturday, Jan. 6. Mr. 
Stanton is an old newspaper man and as such has had 
considerable experience in the handling of correspondence 
for the trade press besides acquiring a wide acquaintance 
with lumbermen not only at Memphis but thruout the 
valley territory. He is considered to be well equipped 
for the duties of his new position, upon which he has al- 
ready entered. 

The committee announced, following the meeting, that 
there had been nineteen new members enrolled since the 
last report of the membership committee was made. This 
brings the total membership to about sixty representative 
firms. There will be a meeting of the membership commit- 
tee at the Hotel Chisca Jan. 19, when it is expected other 
additions will be reported, as interest in the association is 
rapidly growing. 

The executive committee decided at this meeting to in- 
stall a handsome exhibit of oak flooring and furniture in 
the permanent offices which are now being fitted up on the 
fourteenth floor of the Bank of Commerce Building. The 
association now has temporary offices on the thirteenth 
floor of this structure. 

Secretary Kendall is making arrangements now for the 
annual to be held here Jan. 19, and owing to the lively 
interest manifested in the welfare of this organization 
and the rapid growth in membership, a large attendance 
is expected. 





MASTER BUILDERS ELECT 


Mapison, WIs., Jan. 8.—At the annual meeting of the 
Madison Master Builders’ Association, Joseph Tyrrell 
was elected president to succeed George Crane. Other 
officers elected are August Rosen, vice president; L. W. 
Burch, secretary, and Henry Horstmeyer, treasurer. The 
association voted to employ a paid secretary, and applica- 
tions for this newly created position will be received by 
the executive committee of the association. Seventeen 
delegates were appointed to represent the association at 
the State convention of the Master Builders’ Association 
of Wisconsin at Oshkosh this week. 





GUM ASSOCIATION RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 10.—At the annual of the 
Commercial Rotary Gum Association, held in the offices 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association here 
yesterday, R. L. Jurden, president, R. C. Stimson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John M. Pritchard, assistant secre- 
tary, were reélected, and G. W. Sparks, of the Des Are 


Veneer & Lumber Co., Des Are, Ark., was chosen vice 


president. 

Directors elected at the same time were: Benjamin 
Lord, Chicago Veneer Co., Danville, Ky.; E. D. Beals, 
Mississippi Veneer & Lumber Co., Nunah, Wis.; H. J. 
Ingram, Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark.; W. E. Me- 
Gehee, McGehee Veneer & Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
W. B. Morgan, Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
S. M. Bush, Southwestern Veneer Co., Cotton Plant, 
Ark., and W. E. Tuxford, Byram Veneer & Lumber Co., 
Byram, Miss. The first named two were directors dur- 
ing the preceding year, but all the others are newly 
elected. . 

Reports and comparisons were made showing that 
conditions are quite wholesome and that the outlook for 
commercial rotary cut veneers is quite good. It was 
made clear that demand is keeping full pace with, if 
not actually outstripping, the supply, with the result 
that prices are tending somewhat higher. It was empha- 
sized, however, that there is such an upward tendency 
in the cost of everything entering to the production of 
veneers that a further advance in the price of the latter 
is a logical necessity. 

It was decided that the association would continue 
for the current year its affiliation with the Gum Lumber 
‘Manufacturers’ Association. The members expressed 
themselves as much pleased with this arrangement and 
with the splendid work being done by John M. Pritchard, 
who is secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and assistant secretary of the Commercial 
Rotary Gum Association. 

It was likewise decided that the quarterly meetings 
of the association will be held on the third instead of 
the ‘second Tuesday of each month when meetings are 
due. The first under this plan will take place the third 
Tuesday in April, the second will be held the third 
Tuesday in July, and so on thru the calendar. The 
annual meeting will be held on a date decided by the 
board of directors. 





GIVE DINNER TO CONTRACTORS 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 9—The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association gave a dinner at the Hotel Statler last eve- 
ning to about 500 contractors of this city. Clark W. 
Hurd, president of the association, acted as toastmaster, 
and a response to an address of welcome was made by 
Robert J. Summers, of Mosier & Summers, representing 
the contractors. After the dinner, which was greatly en- 
joyed, came a musical and vaudeville entertainment, fur- 
nished by professional talent, including a number of vocal 








selections from the colored singers of Fleischmann’s 
Rathskeller. The committee which arranged the dinner 
and entertainment consisted of William Henrich, of Will- 
iam Henrich & Son; William Brady, of the office of Ber- 
nard Brady, and James Harrigan, of the Whissel Lumber 
Co. Nearly all the local yards were represented among 
the hosts, besides several from the Tonawandas, Lacka- 
wanna and West Seneca. 





FEDERAL OFFICIAL ADVISES SOUTHERN 
EXPORTERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 10.—Practical suggestions to 
southern pine exporters as to how they may enter the for- 
eign market to better advantage were outlined by Axel 
H. Oxholm, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., at a conference held here today 
at the Grunewald Hotel under the auspices of the South- 
ern Pine Association. 

Southern yellow pine is well known and in strong de- 
mand in European countries, Mr. Oxholm told his hearers. 
He advised branding American lumber so that foreign buy- 
ers will be enabled to know the species, the grade at the lo- 
cation of its origin and the names and responsibility of its 
manufacturer. Mr. Oxholm said that the foreign pro- 
ducers of lumber are branding their products and in that 
way are able to get a better price for them than the 
Americans can now obtain. Some irresponsible shippers 
have misrepresented their lumber and weakened the con- 
fidence of the foreign buyers, Mr. Oxholm said. 

Work being done for its members by the Southern Pine 
Association was highly praised by the speaker, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that manufacturers who attempt to 
push their business without affiliating with such an or- 
ganization will find it difficult to obtain the confidence of 
foreign buyers. . 

Mr. Oxholm departed tonight for Houston, Tex., on his 
way to the Pacific coast. En route he will visit numerous 
sawmills and deliver a number of addresses to lumbermen. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY MANUFACTURERS MEET 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 6.—The Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at its last meeting here 
Friday, Dee. 29, had nearly a full representation with the 
following present: Charles K. Spaulding, George T. 
Gerlinger, Henry Fischer, R. A. Cowden, J. R. Shaw, O. N. 
Hult, Carl Fischer, Fred Fischer, Jay 8. Hamilton, J. C. 
Bracher, 8S. B. Cobb, C.-W. Ryan and F. G. Donaldson. 
The car situation was the principal topic of discussion 
and the consensus was that the shortage is not so serious 
now as at the meeting two weeks before. It was reported 
that the movement of flat cars seems freer. The mills are 
loading to the fullest capacity of the cars, too, and this 
is helping the situation materially. The traffic manager’s 
report showed that during the last month the association 
received 38 percent of its requirements. Two representa- 
tives of the Portland Y. M. C. A., Messrs. Goodall and 
Rhodes, addressed the meeting on a plan to encourage 
thrift among employees. It was well received. 

The matter of opening the northern gateway to Willa- 
mette Valley shippers was discussed and it was reported 
that the Southern Pacific is still endeavoring to make a 
satisfactory arrangement with other lines for the proposed 
thru rate. The opening of the northern gateway would 
bring the Willamette Valley mills to all points on the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Chicago & Milwau- 
kee, in Montana and east. It is hoped to receive definite 
advices in a few days. 

New demurrage rules established by the Public Service 
Commission of Oregon were discussed and the unanimous 
opinion was expressed that some of the changes made 
would work hardships on the loggers. The association is 
endeavoring to work out some arrangement that will im- 
prove this sitwation. It is probable that the association 
will ask the State railroad commission to modify the rules 
so far as they apply to logging equipment. 

Secretary Donaldson announced that several mills had 
made application for membership in the association as a 
result of the very excellent.work being done by it in im- 
proving the conditions of the valley mills. 

—_—e—e—eeoorana 


CONSIDER REORGANIZATION OF LOGGING 
CONGRESS 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 9.—The question of widening 
the scope of the Appalachian Logging Congress was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the executive committee during a 
meeting at the Hotel Atkin. The present organization 
covers logging only, while, according to a statement given 
out by Secretary Henry Grinnell, the new plans are to 
reorganize the congress, changing its name to the Ap- 
palachian Lumber Association and take in all branches of 
the lumber industry. 

If the plans should be perfected and the congress re- 
organized, it would be under the supervision of a presi- 
dent, while the scope of the present organization would 
be handled by a second vice president. It would then be 
the duty of the second vice president to look after such 
matters as mill construction, mill, pond, yard, grading, 
kiln drying, utilization of waste ete. Wholesale, tariffs, 
transportation, prices, claims and lumber lists would be 
in the hands of a third vice president, and the subjects of 
fire precaution, insurance and forestry would be cared for 
by the fourth vice president. 





It is the feeling of the members of the executive com- 
mittee as well as many of the lumbermen that if the con- 
gress could be broadened along these lines, it would give 
far greater protection than the present organization can 
ever hope to do, and if such an organization is perfected 
it would cover practically all of the hardwood belt, in- 
cluding the States of South and North Carolina, parts of 
Georgia and Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia and Kentucky. 





APPROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REFERENDA 


NorFouk, Va., Jan. 8.—Secretary W. B. Roper, of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, has forwarded to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States the ballots 
of that association on Referenda Nos. 17, 18 and 19. 
These were voted on by a committee of six in the associa- 
tion, known as the general legislation committee which 
has power to act in the interim between meetings. The 
association voted in favor of the recommendations as made 
by the special committees. 





TO DISCUSS FORESTRY BETTERMENT IN 
ARKANSAS 


Fort Smiru, Ark., Jan. 8.—Harry E. Kelley, chair- 
man of the forestry organization committee, is sending 
out copies of the following letter, announcing a meeting 
to discuss forestry in Arkansas: 


A meeting will be held at the Hotel Marion, in Little 
Rock, Ark., Jan. 13, 1917, at 10 a. m., at which all parties 
interested in the F geercmganeres of forestry in Arkansas and 
the improvement of our national forests are requested to be 
present and take part. Measures will be discussed looking 
to the improvement of our forestry conditions and the se- 
curing of legislation for the establishment of a State for- 
estry bureau and the codperation of our State with the 
national Government in the enlarging and improving of its 
forest reserves in Arkansas. If you are interested in this 
subject your presence and codperation are requested. 





CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 4.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity was held today in the exchange rooms, with 
President J. Randall Williams officiating. The most im- 
portant of the matters that came before it was the 
proposal of F. W. Aszmann that a regular booster cam- 
paign for members be started, and at once. The plan is 
to have a committee to go over all the dealers who are not 
members, and see that all new desirable memberships are 
solicited. The opening gun of the campaign will be fired 
at the February meeting, which will be held at the Arcadia 
Cafe, preceded by a dinner. The lumbermen who are 
wanted will be invited, and they will be addressed on the 
subject of exchange advantages, and also on the advan- 
tages of organization in general. The president appointed 
a committee empowered to call on members who are 
wanted to help out; F. W. Aszmann being chairman, and 
Owen M. Bruner and John W. Coles the members. 

Notice was given by 8. F. Underhill that at the next 
meeting he would submit a resolution to decrease the num- 
ber constituting a quorum, tho he had opposed it when it 
was up before. Favorable action was taken on referendum 
18 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, ad- 
vocating the power of the President to veto certain items 
in appropriation bills. Like action was also taken on 
referendum 19, relative to the reasonable regulation of 
railroads, altho there was some opposition to the ap- 
pointing of another commission. 

J. A. Finley, delegate to the conference relative to 
diversion charges, made an excellent report, having filed 
a protest with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against any further charge by the carriers unless they 
took part of the burden from the shippers in the form of 
reciprocal demurrage or the like. J. Randall Williams, 
jr., and Frederick S. Underhill were appointed delegates to 
the next annual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE BANQUET DATE 
FIXED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—The banquet of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, which has been talked of for some time, 
has been definitely fixed for the night of Jan. 30. It will 
be held at the Mercantile Club and is intended to be 
partly a business session. Changing the bylaws of the 
body is one of the points to be considered, the purpose 
as stated being so to expand the bylaws as to include 
East St. Louis, Madison and Granite City, all in Illinois. 
The policies for the coming year will be outlined by the 
newly elected officers and the chairmen of the six or seven 
recently appointed standing committees. A question is 
also likely to come up involving a change in the method 
of electing the officers so as to finish the matter all in 
the day instead of taking different dates as now. 





EXCHANGE INSPECTOR RESIGNS 


BALTImMorE, Mp., Jan. 8.—At the monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change held yesterday afternoon at the rooms on East 
Fayette Street, the resignation of Thomas Barnes, one of 
the corps of inspectors, was received and accepted. Mr. 
Barnes retires after years of service to become a city 
wharfinger, in charge of the lumber district. 
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SHINGLE MEN DISCUSS ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Discusses Gratifying Results of Rite-Grade Shingle Propaganda—Promise 





of Support by Old Members and Addition of. New Manufacturers Portend Success for New Year 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 5.—A specially called meeting of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, to which all shingles manufacturers of the north 
Pacific coast were invited, was held at the Washington 
Hotel here today. The meeting was called primarily for 
the purpose of lining up shingle manufacturers in a 1917 
campaign of advertising Rite-Grade shingles. The meet- 
ing was well attended and the very significant point 
brought out was that every shingle manufacturer present 
who had contributed toward the advertising campaign 
during the last year was very enthusiastic and anxious to 
sign up for his share of the campaign funds this year. 

A few radical changes have been made in the plan for 
this year’s campaign, as compared to the campaign of 
last year. Notable among these is the intent of the asso- 
ciation to double the number of contributors to the cam- 
paign and cut the appropriation of each in half, thus dis- 
tributing the burden of carrying the industry’s load over 
a greater proportion of manufacturers, all of whom are 
equally benefited. 

The meeting was called to order shortly before 2 0’clock 
by the venerable John McMaster, of the John McMaster 





JOHN McMASTER, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Dean of the North Pacific Coast Shingle Industry 


Shingle Co., Seattle, who is known thruout the shingle 
manufacturing and consuming territory as the dean of the 
shingle industry. Before going into the activities of the 
Rite-Grade shingle Mr. McMaster asked L. S. MeIntyre, 
traffic manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, to tell of his trip to Washington recently. Mr. 
McIntyre went to Washington in the interest of the shin- 
gle industry to present an argument and brief before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, protesting against the 
raise in freight rates on cedar products to points in Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, east of Chicago. Mr. McIntyre said he hoped the 
outcome of the case would be favorable and added that 
the petition would probably be handed down about May 
or June, and that if the result was favorable to the shin- 
gle manufacturers there would be a refund coming to 
them from the railroads, probably totaling $20,000, which 
would very likely be handled thru the association. 

Mr. McMaster then called attention to some of the 
things that the association had done during the last year. 
He said it had created an immense amount of interest 
and demand for red cedar shingles; it had created a con- 
fidence in the grades of red cedar shingles manufactured 
by members of the association; it had had a stabilizing 
effect on the price and had created a favorable condition 
for opposing freight rate increases. It had created a 
favorable sentiment in some of the cities which presented 
unjust legislation and had given an immense amount of 
favorable publicity to the red cedar shingle. 


Secretary Reviews Work of Year 


Secretary Wyckoff, of the shingle branch, spoke briefly, 
reviewing some of the publicity work done in the last 
year and also outlining an idea as to what is to be done 
during the coming year. He declared that there had been 
a wrong impression among many of the millmen who had 
not joined in the efforts of the association as to what 
its aims were. He said, first, the aim of the association 
is, fundamentally, to sell red cedar shingles. He then de- 
clared that the question came up, ‘‘ What is wrong with 
the industry?’’ To this he gave four answers: first, 
poor grades; second, speculative element in the sales; 
third, competition of substitutes; and, fourth, the apathy 
of the shingle manufacturers. 

The association had deemed it possible to correct these 
evils by improving the grade and advertising the product. 
He said it was first necessary to get good grades and have 
thoro inspection and then to advertise. 

The Rite-Grade trademark had been chosen because it 
had been impossible to get all shingle manufacturers to 
join in the uplift movement and those on the outside, 
who were not getting association inspection, might dis- 
credit the work done by the others by making poor grades 
of red cedar shingles. For that reason the Rite-Grade 








trademark was put upon all inspected shingles, as an 
identifying mark, and the all important thing last year 
was to emphasize the identification mark, which was the 
only mark that went onto the shingles so inspected. A 
change in the plans for the coming year, now that the 
Rite-Grade mark has been well established and has a 
good reputation, will be for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers, in that they will use their own private trade- 
mark or brand, and the Rite-Grade trademark in connec- 
tion therewith, signifying that the shingles are up to the 
Rite-Grade specifications. The rigid inspection by the 
inspection bureau is keeping the Rite-Grade up to the 
mark set for quality. 

The Rite-Grade shingles are being well advertised to 
consumers and the dealers also have not been overlooked, 
as they are an important factor. The dealers were fur- 
nished with a broadside of consumer advertising before 
it began, and further, with dealer signs, advertising and 
dealer service bureau. 

Mr. Wyckoff said that during the last year the asso- 
ciation’s main point had been gained and that it had 
created confidence in the Rite-Grade mark, and now it 
was up to the shingle manufacturers to capitalize it to 
the best advantage, which is to use it in connection with 
the private mark of the manufacturer. 

He also called attention to the radical change in the 
cost of the coming campaign. The cost last year was 
$200 a machine, exclusive of association dues. It is pro- 
posed during the present year to raise a sufficient fund, 
with a charge of $100 a machine, including the associa- 
tion dues. 

Last year about forty mills got behind the proposition 
and made it go. The movement helped every shingle 
manufacturer whether he contributed to the campaign or 


not, and Mr. Wyckoff did not think it fair that so small. 


a proportion of the manufacturers should bear the load 
for all. Therefore the cost had been cut in two and the 
association is in hopes of doubling the number of con- 
tributors to the campaign. 

He told of the good results of the advertising cam- 
paign, the many inquiries that followed it and how these 
inquiries were followed up, and the sales that resulted. 
A number. of letters, some of the shorter of which he read, 
showed that in many instances consumers had been in- 
duced to use shingles where they had intended to use 
other materials. Mr. Wyckoff declared that 150 more 
machines must be signed up in order to carry on the 
campaign during the present year. 


Apple Man Tells Results of Codperative Advertising 


Chairman MeMaster then called on W. F. Gwin, man- 
ager of the Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Seattle, to 
tell of the work of that organization. Mr. Gwin said in 
part as follows: 

You havea bigger industry than ours, but if we can give 
you any pointers that will help you and any _ information 
regarding our own experiences we will be very glad to do so. 
The fruit business is one that is very hard in which to work 
out sufficient codperation, because we have to look to several 
farmers each with his own individual ideas. The fruit in- 
dustry is an important item in the prosperity of this part 
of the country. Economically it is in a precarious position. 
We have a produce raised in every State in the Union and 
in every temperate country, and we are situated on an aver- 
age of 2,500 miles from our market, which is a heavy 
handicap and it is small wonder that the profits in the past 
have been very erratic. The only salvation of the apple 
industry in this section of the country is the quality and 
intelligent marketing. 

The business here originated as a sort of a real estate 
boom. In the early days when the supply of fancy apples 
raised in the Northwest was small there was no sales prob- 
lem. This has now been changed. A few years ago it was 
found necessary to adopt a brand, and establish it, which 
could be superimposed on the private brand of the growers 
and advertised coéperatively. We were able to show that 
the private brand had no value with the consumer, altho 
it had much value with the jobber or dealer. Four years 
ago the brank “Skookum” was adopted. The first advertis- 
ing campaign was carried on in the city of New York alone, 
with an appropriation of only $3,000. This experiment was 
directed to dealers alone and showed astonishing results. 
These results have continued year after year, each suc- 
ceeding year better than the year before, and the exchange 
is now marketing the entire output of all the associations 
connected with it. 

Mr. Gwin declared in closing that he believed adver- 
tising had been the salvation of the citrus fruit business 
in California, as well as of the apple business of the 
Northwest. 

E. E. Case, of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., Ray- 
mond, Wash., was then asked to tell what he thought of 
the Rite-Grade shingles. Mr. Case is one of the largest 
if not the largest shingle manufacturer in the world. He 
told of the immense amount of interest he finds in eastern 
States that has been aroused by the Rite-Grade advertis- 
ing campaign. He called attention to the skepticism of 
the dealers who have been slow to take hold of the Rite- 
Grade movement, for the reason that shingle men in the 
past have started so many different movements and 
dropped them within a year. Mr. Case complimented the 
idea of using the Rite-Grade mark in connection with the 
private brands and expressed the hope that the adver- 
tising would be continued, also pledging his own company 
to go into the campaign more than twice as strong as it 
had done in the last year. He also very highly compli- 
mented the work of the inspection bureau, and declared 
that it had greatly improved the quality of shingles 
manufactured in the State. 

J. F. Drescher, New York representative of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., in a few 
words told the manufacturers that he had assumed there 
would be no question about continuing the Rite-Grade 
movement. He said that if they were down East where 


he is and could see the interest that had been created 
there would be no question. He also urged them to con- 
tinue to guard very jealously what goes into the shingle 
packages, stating that the quality is really what counts, 
tho the inspection also is very important. 

Mr. McMaster in calling on Thorpe Babcock, secretary 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, gave him 
credit for having started things for the shingle men when 
he advanced the idea that shingle manufacturers should 
join the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, as a 
separate branch of. that organization. Mr. McMaster 
said that much of what had been accomplished in the last 
year was the result of Mr. Babcock’s idea. 

Mr. Babcock approved the move for allowing the manu- 
facturer to use his individual brand in connection with the 
Rite-Grade trademark, and expressed the opinion that 
the weak point in the last year’s campaign had been ask- 
ing the manufacturer with a well established brand to 
leave it off, in order to put on the Rite-Grade mark. He 
complimented very highly the copy that had been used 
in the advertising campaign, which he said spoke remark- 
ably well for the men in charge of that end of the busi- 
ness. 

F. H. Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Wash., and Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber 
Co., Seattle, both expressed the same opinion; namely, 
that the meeting had listened to enough oratory and 
should get down to action and sign up any manufacturers 
present who were not already signed for the coming year’s 
campaign. Every shingle manufacturer who had sup- 
ported the campaign during the last year was either 
already signed up for the coming year, or expressed his 
full intention to do so at once. A number of manufac- 
turers present, who had not been associated in the last 
year’s campaign, expressed their approval of the work 
and their intention of recommending their respective com- 
panies or firms to join the movement. 

During the entire meeting no word of disapproval of 
any part of the program was expressed by anyone pres- 
ent. On the contrary all spoke in high praise of it. 
Much enthusiasm was displayed, particularly by the mem- 
bers who have seen the results of the last year’s work 
and who were willing to take their time and work among 
other manufacturers to increase the membership. Con- 
fidence was expressed on all sides that the campaign for 
the coming year will be carried out as it had been 
planned. 

After several of the members present, who had not 
already done so, had signed their formal intention of 





H. P. WYCKOFF, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Secretary Shingle Branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 


contributing to the coming year’s campaign, the meeting 
adjourned at 3:30 and the work of signing up the rest 
of the new members will be carried on by the secretary, 
assisted by a committee of enthusiastic members. 


Secretary Pleased With Meeting 


Secretary H. P. Wyckoff is confident that the result 
of the meeting will be the immediate closing of all ar- 
rangements for the continuation of the Rite-Grade cam- 
paign for another year. Said he to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN representative: 


I am very happy to say that our meeting was very much 
of a success. I had up to date been able to call on a number 
of the manufacturers who were in on th's movement last 
year, and practically every one on whom | called was more 
than ready to back the movement again for the coming 
fiscal year. All of the old members on whom I had not been 
able to call, in absolutely every case again endorsed the 
continuation of the plan for next year at this meeting, going 
so far as to sign their contracts. A number of interests 
who were not with the movement last year were also repre- 
sented at this meeting and without an exception these rep- 
resentatives said they would return to their concerns and 
recommend that each, altho it had not been with the move- 
ment in 1916, endorse it for the coming year. 

This attitude makes us all very optimistic and it appears 
now that nothing can keep Rite-Grade from successfully 
starting in the first of our next fiscal year, which is Feb. 1, 
1917, with the enthusiastic support of all the old mills plus 
a good number of new manufacturers. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS APPOINT COMMITTEES 





Memphis to Make Use of Its Quarters in a Practical Way—Evansville Installs Officers 
—Baltimore Body’s Activities Promote Trade Ethics 





NEW OFFICERS OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 
INSTALLED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 9.—Retiring officers made 
their reports at the regular semi-monthly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel 
Gayoso Saturday afternoon, Jan. 6. The newly elected 
officers were duly installed, the entertainment com- 
mittee announced plans for a joint dinner to be 
given by the Lumbermen’s Club, the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jan. 19, to the visiting lumbermen 
who will attend the annual meetings of the three 
latter, scheduled for Jan. 18, 19 and 20, respectively. 
The, special committee appointed to decide what to 
do with the rooms in the Business Men’s Club finished 
and furnished by the Lumbermen’s Club was author- 
ized to perfect arrangements for an employment 
bureau with a view to facilitating the securing of 
help by lumber interests and to work out a system 
designed to bring to the attention of members of the 
club ‘‘lumber wanted’’ and ‘‘lumber for sale.’’ 

Secretary Heuer, in his report, showed that there 
had been a net gain of thirteen in membership during 
the year, twenty new members having been received 
and seven lost, including two by death. He said 
that there were 173 members, 156 active, thirteen 
associate, and four honorary. His report also showed 
the club to be in good financial condition. S. M. 
Nickey, in surrendering the gavel to Ralph May, 
highly complimented the members of the club on the 
positive proof they had given of the value of codpera- 
tive effort. He pointed out that they had done a 
great work not only for themselves but for Memphis 
and the entire hardwood trade and emphasized the 
fact that the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association had their origin 
in the codperative spirit which this club had so suc- 
cessfully fostered. In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Nickey made the following recommendations for 
the consideration of the new administration: (1) 
That associate members may become active members. 
(2) That the information, publicity and statistic com- 
mittees be dropped. (3) That a new committee in 
their stead, to be called the house committee, be 
appointed: by the president to serve one year. 

Mr. May, in assuming the chair, announced the 
following standing committees for the year: 

Advisory board—S. M. Nickey, chairman; and all former 
presidents of the club. 

Entertainment—Robert T. Cooper, chairman; F. T. Dooley, 
L. D. Murrelle, 8S. C. Major, John W. Welsh. 


Statistics—J. Stanley Williford, chairman; Rexford W. 
Brown, G. E. Beckendorf, E. L. MclIallen, jr., R. J. Hackney, 


Law and insurance—S. B. Anderson, chairman; Walker 
— William Pritchard, Ralph Jurden, Rudolph Sond- 
eimer. 


River and rail—James E. Stark, chairman; M. B. Cooper, 


F. E. Gary, George C. Ehemann, J. R. McFadden. 


Membership—Joseph Thompson, chairman; C. R. Tustin, 
H. B. Weiss, W. E. Hyde, F. W. Dugan. 


Resolutions—A. G. Fritchey, chairman; J. D. Allen, jr., 
Cc. B. Allen, J. O. Gushorn and Frank C. Storton. 


Information—J. F. McSweyn, chairman; J. W. Wyatt, 
W. C. Bonner, Edgar A. Lohr, A. U. Coppock. 


Publicity—C. G. Kadel, chairman; B. C. Tully, J. E. Maas- 
sen, George W. Fooshe and E. R. McKnight. 


The special committee of which Charles G. Kadel 
is chairman was authorized to establish an employ- 
ment bureau in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club 
in the Business Men’s Club, Chamber of Commerce. 
A card index system will be kept from which the 
members of this organization will be kept accurately 
informed of all who apply for positions in offices or 
mills or in any department of lumber work. This 
will be in charge of Miss Florence Corrington, assist- 
ant secretary of the club, and it is expected to very 
greatly facilitate members in securing the necessary 
help. 

This committee was also authorized to work out 
a plan which will, in effect, be a lumber exchange. 
It is proposed to keep a complete record of ‘‘lumber 
wanted’’ and ‘‘lumber for sale’’ by members, so that 
each will know what the other needs or has to sell. 
With these two changes it is anticipated that these 
rooms will become a rallying point for the members 
of this organization and that the club will thus be 
rid of what has heretofore proven a white elephant 
on its hands. 

The joint dinner which is to be given here by the 
several associations which hold their annual meetings 
Jan. 18, 19 and 20, is expected to be an elaborate 
affair. Owing to the very large memberships of 
these various organizations and to the fact that so 
- many representative lumbermen will be in Memphis 
at the time, there is no doubt that it will be by far 
the largest ever given here in point of attendance 
if not of interest. The secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Club and the secretaries of these organizations are 
working out the preliminary plans and nothing has 
been announced beyond the fact that the dinner will 
be given the evening of Jan. 19. One application for 
active membership was filed at this meeting, that of 
J. Thomas Jones. This meeting of the club was 
unusually well attended and the usual luncheon was 
served. 


CLUB HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 10.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
night at the New Vendome Hotel. Newly-elected officers 
were installed for the year as follows: President, George 
O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co.; vice presi- 
dent, Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Co.; secretary and treasurer, Mertice E. Taylor, of Maley 
& Wertz. Directors, Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, 
Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
and Frank Haney, of John A. Reitz & Son. President 
Worland announced his standing committees for the year 
as follows: : 

Membership: Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring 


Lumber Co., chairman; Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz; 
and Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics Planing Mill Co. 


Publicity and Resolutions: W. B. Carleton, chairman ; 
Joseph W. Waltman, of the J. W. Waltman Lumber Co.; 
and Frank Piatt, of Piatt & Son. 

River and Rail: W. S. Partington, of Maley & Wertz, 
chairman; John C, Keller, traflic manager; and Frank M, 
Cutsinger. 


Entertainment: Mertice E. Taylor, of Maley & Wertz, 
chairman; Frank Haney, of John A. Reitz & Son; and 
J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co. 

Codperative: Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, chair- 
man; James Piatt, of Piatt & Son; and Elmer D. Luhr- 
ing, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. 





BALTIMORE WHOLESALERS’ CLUB IN ANNUAL 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Jan. 8.—The Baltimore Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club held its annual meeting this evening at 
the Merchants’ Club, and virtually every member attended. 
The work of the year was reviewed in the reports laid 
before the meeting by the officers, and it was shown that 
excellent results had grown out of the efforts of the club 
to promote high business ethics and abate or abolish prac- 
tices inimical to the interests of the wholesalers. All these 
efforts are conducted along the most approved lines, and 
much has been accomplished in the way of establishing 
better trade usages and encouraging mutual confidence. 
The officers named by a special committee several weeks 
ago were elected, they being W. Hunter Edwards, of B. W. 
Edwards & Sons, president; J. H. Zouck, vice president, 
and Carroll Stow, of the Tuck & Stow Lumber Co., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

After the business session a fine dinner was served, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the wholesalers, and which, 
in its appointments, reflected the excellent feeling that 
prevails in the wholesale trade over the present and proba- 
ble future conditions. 





RAILROAD MAN TALKS ON LUMBER TRAFFIC 





Tells Lumbermen Tonnage Is Heavy and Cause of Delays—Explains and Defends New 
Demurrage Rates 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 6.—At the meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club held last Tuesday evening, the principal 
speaker was Thomas C. Powell, vice president of the South- 
ern Railway, in charge of the Queen & Crescent Route, 
operating between Cincinnati and New Orleans and other 
points South, and a carrier of a large part of the lumber 
shipped thruout that section. He gave the members a 
plain talk, and hit straight from the shoulder, from the 
railroad man’s point of view. His talk follows: 


I have been asked to say something about the new de- 
murrage. rates, but I can not refer to the demurrage rates 
without speaking of other conditions in the lumber trade. 

Demurrage rates and charges for reconsigning are intended 
to discourage delay. The rates are not assessed for the pur- 
pose of making money for the railroads except in so far as 
they reimburse the railroads for Service performed. Their 
principal purpose is to prevent delay to cars and congestioa 
of terminals. 

One of the characteristics of the lumber business is the 
opposition to any increase in freight rates. Practically 
every suggestion made by the carriers to increase the freight 
rates for the purpose of reimbursing the carriers for service 
performed has been met by objections, so that some of these 
increases have not been put into effect. 

Admitting, as has been claimed, that the lumber traffic 
of the country ranks only second to the coal traffic, and 
recognizing that sometaing like 40,000 miles of railroad are. 
in the hands of receivers, is it a fair question to ask whether 
or not the lumber industry as a whole, furnishing this large 
proportion of tonnage, is responsible for some of these roads 
being in the hands of receivers? 

You will recognize that in many cases a carload of lumber 
pays the carrier less revenue than a carload of grain. You 
will also recognize that the methods of handling lumber 
result in detention of cars and extraordinary use of yard 
tracks and sidings, resulting in congestion of terminals. 

The railroads are in the business of transportation; they 
are not philanthropic institutions. If in the conduct of your 
business it costs so much to unload a car, and so much more 
to reload the lumber into another car for reshipment to a 
further destination, how much is the privilege of reconsigning 
worth to you in dollars and cents? 

Speaking from my own point of view, I recognize that 
reconsigning privileges are to a certain extent a necessity 
in your class of business, altho not all lumber shippers agree 
that reconsigning arrangements are generally necessary. 

Looking, therefore, upon your method of business in a 
friendly way, my inquiry is also friendly; that is, to the 
extent that you benefit by a reconsigning privilege, you 
should pay to the carriers a charge for that privilege. What 
the amount is or should be of course is a matter of opinion. 

When you complain of shortage of cars, inadequate ter- 
minal facilities, delays to traffic, is not part of this respon- 
sibility resting upon your shoulders if you oppose a readjust- 
ment of rates sufficient to reimburse the railroads for the 
service, or if you oppose the proper changes for special 
charges? In other words, are you not a partner in these 
transactions? It probably is true that in the conduct of 
your business with transit privileges allowed there will be 
some cars delayed, even when the most earnest efforts have 
been put forth to prevent delay. This proportion of delayed 
ears to the total number of cars handled should be very 
small. If the proportion had always been small there prob- 
ably would have been no question of assessing a transit 
charge; but there have been abuses, and to the extent that 
these abuses have existed other shippers and the carriers 
have been incommoded and forced to incur additional ex- 
pense to the benefit of those who have delayed cars in transit. 

It may be asked what constitutes abuse. 

This may be difficult to answer, but I think it is reasonable 
to say that anything over 5 percent constitutes abuse; that 
is, if out of every hundred cars handled as many as six cars 
are delayed individually as much as 24 hours. 

Your business and the business of most manufacturers and 
merchants prospers best with regularity of service. As large 
shippers in the aggregate, ought you not consider whether 
you have done everything you can to assist the railroads in 
providing this regularity of movement? 

One hundred and twenty-five cars will occupy a mile of 
track—sometimes more. Consider how many cars of lumber 
are held thruout the country and then estimate how many 
miles of track are rendered dead and ineffective thru the 
failure by the lumber shippers or brokers to move these cars 
promptly. Consider also that every unnecessary switch move- 
ment uses up so much motive power and prevents the use 


of that amount of motive power for moving cars in legitimate 
traffic. 

It has been said that the original inventor of the loco- 
motive did not design it to move laterally or vertically. And 
yet the demand upon the railroads constantly to shift cars 
back and forth within their terminals apparently contem- 
plates that a switch engine is capable of moving laterally, 
vertically and, in fact, in every direction as well as hori- 
zontally. 

Rates of freight naturally include a certain amount of 
expense for terminal service, but with very few exceptions 
the rates of freight do not include extra service involved in 
transit, reconsigning or holding for orders. 

Therefore, inasmuch as rates—speaking broadly—are in- 
tended to cover only the direct movement of freight from 
point of origin to destination, it naturally follows that any 
additional privilege accorded by the carrier to the shipper 
must be paid for by an additional charge. 

The supreme court some years ago rendered an opinion to 
the effect that every service performed by a carrier, no 
matter how incidental it might be to a thru haul, must, of 
itself, earn the cost thereof plus a fair profit, and each rail- 
road undertaking to perform such service is justified in 
assessing a charge equivalent to cost and a fair profit for 
such service. If, therefore, you members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, representing one of the great industries of the country, 
are interested in securing satisfactory service, regular de- 
liveries, fair prices and continued prosperity, you must share 
in the responsibilities which I have tried to outline. You 
can not get anything for nothing, and for what you do get 
you must make up your minds to pay. 

Furthermore, it can not be said that the prices of lumber 
have remained stationary. Certainly prices of lumber have 
advanced in recent years. One of the companies that I 
represent is a large purchaser of lumber used exclusively in 
the repair and rebuilding of freight cars, and therefore I 
know from actual experience that the prices on lumber have 
not been stationary, whereas it is well known that in times 
like this the selling cost to the lumber producer and broker 
is reduced to the minimum, while his profits, on the other 
hand, are probably at the maximum, and I congratulate you 
upon your good fortune. 

Following his talk, for which he was cordially thanked 
by the members present, Mr. Powell answered a number 
of questions further explaining some of the points made 
by him in his address, 

Dwight Hinckley and C. C. Hagemeyer reported on the 
hearings at Washington, which they attended as delegates 
from the local trade. 

S. G. Boyd, of C. C. Boyd & Co., was elected an honor- 
ary member of the club following the resignation of the 
Boyd company. The Boyd mills at North Bend, near 
Cincinnati, were destroyed by fire not long ago. The 
action of the club was intended as an expression of the 
feeling of the trade here toward Mr. Boyd, who is 85 
years of age and one of the pioneer lumbermen of this 
part of the country, and the desire to keep him a member 
led to the honorary tribute. 

The application of The Korn-Conkling Co., lumber ex- 


porter, for membership was acted on favorably. 





NEW ORGANIZATION FORMED 


GRAND Rapips, WIs., Jan. 8.—The Northern Case Goods 
Manufacturers is the name of a new organization formed 
in this city on Wednesday at a meeting of furniture manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin and Minnesota at the Hotel Blod- 
gett. The organization is to be conducted as a branch of 
the National Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. A 
committee was appointed to draw up the bylaws of the 
organization. Another meeting will be called shortly by 
the committee to elect officers and carry out any other 
plans that may come up before that time. The date and 
place of the next meeting are still undecided. The men 
present at the meeting here last week were representatives 
of furniture concerns in Oshkosh, Grand Rapids, Stevens 
Point, Plymouth and Sheboygan, Wis., and Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. Frank R. Upham, of the Upham Manu- 
facturing Co., and former president of the National as- 
sociation, is one of the men active in bringing about the 
new organization. 
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ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES SHOWN IN BRIEF 








Southern Owners Plan a Comprehensive Cut-over Land Conference-—Philadelphians Con- 
sider Transportation and Other Matters—Banquet Date Chosen 





New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 8.—Plans for the calling of a 
‘‘South-wide’’ conference on cut-over lands, to be held 
here under the auspices of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, were crystallized into definite form 
here today, following a luncheon tendered by the Com- 
merce Association to Clement 8S. Ucker of Baltimore, 
vice president of the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization, and attended by the cut-over lands 
committee of the Southern Pine Association. At a meet- 
ing in the afternoon of the joint committee named some 
time ago to arrange the conference, the tentative selec- 
tion of dates was definitely fixed and the conference will 
be held in New Orleans, March 19 to 22, this year. In- 
vitations will be extended to the owners of cut-over lands 
thruout ‘‘the coastal plain’’ territory from Virginia to 
Texas. 

The committee also decided to join the Southern Pine 
Association and the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization in the holding thereof, and to invite 
the participation of the various State agricultural, con- 
servation and immigration departments and bureaus as 
well as the State colleges of agriculture and experiment 
stations. It accepted the tender, made thru Howard 
F. Weiss of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., of the services of Carl D. Livingston, land clear- 
ing expert of the University of Wisconsin, who will 
address the conference and illustrate with motion pictures 
the land-clearing methods adopted and approved by the 
university experts. 

The luncheon to Mr. Ucker was held at 12:30 in the 
St. Charles Hotel, and was well attended. M. Leigh 
Alexander, Louisiana’s conservation commissioner, pre- 
sided. Secretary Walter Parker, of the Commerce asso- 
ciation, outlined in brief the community’s interest in 
southern development, which had prompted his associa- 
tion to tender the use of its facilities and aid in the 
organization of the proposed conference. Secretary 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, explained that 
the association revenues were based on lumber produc- 
tion, and that the development of cut-over lands was 
somewhat outside the scope of its selected activities. Its 
cut-over land committee had therefore sought the co- 
operation of other organizations and the aid of the cut- 
over land owners, but the association readily tendered 
its active aid in the movement. It was hoped that the 
conference would result in an organization to specialize in 
the settlement and development of cut-over lands, to be 
financed on the basis of cut-over land acreage. 

Conservation Commissioner Alexander pledged the en- 
dorsement and codperation of his department to any 
movement for the beneficial use of idle lands in Louisi- 
ana, either for agriculture or reforestation, and described 
the Louisiana statute enacted some years ago to encourage 
reforestation. Mr. Uecker, who made the principal talk, 
began by describing his own organization, which was 
created as a public service corporation by special act 
of the Maryland legislature, to operate without profit 
for the sole purpose of promoting settlement and devel- 
opment of the southern States. To illustrate its methods, 
he told of the development work in progress in Florida, 
where, after a live-stock conference held last February, 
owners representing 9,000,000 acres of cut-over land, with 
two of the trunk line railroads, subscribed $60,000 a 
year for tick eradication as the first step toward cut-over 
land development. The tick eradication committee had 
appointed a manager thoroly familiar with the local 
situation and conditions, and had enlisted the codpera- 
tion of state colleges, bankers and business men, news- 
papers, women’s organizations, school children, and the 
agricultural authorities, both Federal and State. 


The campaign already has freed two of Florida’s 
largest counties of the tick, resulted in the establishment 
of numerous ranches, placed twenty-seven Government 
agents in the Florida field and enlisted the interest of 
the Florida legislature, which is expected to enact legis- 
lation to promote tick eradication and stimulate live- 
stock raising. Steps also had been taken toward solving 
the forage problem, the tick eradication committee sup- 
plying lands and funds for establishment of forage demon- 
stration farms to be conducted under direction of the 
State college. The cost of this campaign would be, Mr. 
Alexander estimated, less than 1 cent an acre a year to the 
owners of the cut-over lands enlisted, and the organiza- 
tion already perfected would be ready, when the tick 
and forage problems were well in hand, to classify the 
esr and conduct a publicity campaign for their settle- 
ment. 

He read, incidentally, the charter of the Georgia Land 
Owners’ Association, the product of a similar movement 
in that State, and suggested the adoption of a similar 
plan by the cut-over land owners interested in the move- 
ment to be launched at the New Orleans conference. 

Justin F, Denechaud, of the Louisiana immigration de- 
parement, endorsed Mr. Ucker’s suggestion. Louisiana, 
he explained, faced a serious problem in diminishing 
revenues as her timberlands were logged off, reducing 
their assessed valuations to about $1.50 per acre, and a 
get-together movement to develop these cut-over lands 
would help to solve her fiscal problems. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, attended the luncheon as 
one of the representatives of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, and captured the major 
share of the applause when he announced that, while the 
cut-over lands of the cypress manufacturers would not 
receive immediate benefit from the movement proposed, 


‘ 


he stood ready to pledge one cent per acre upon all 
his lands as a contribution to the cause, to be added-to 
similar contributions from the other land owners who 
were ready to join and finance the organization con- 
templated. 

Among those present at the luncheon were Messrs. 
R. F. Morse, Ludington Lumber Co., Ludington, La.; 
F. T. Whitted, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., St. Louis; 
M. J. Hale, Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; 
C. H. MeNie, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Chicago; J. F. 
Johnson, Great Southern Lumber Co, Bogalusa, La.; 
G. 8. Clark, Tremont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La.; George 
E. Watson, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans; A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans; F. H. Abbott, publicity director, 
Southern Settlement & Development Organization, Chi- 
cago; L. R. Putman, Southern Pine Association; E. O. 
Wild, of the Gulf States Farmer, New Orleans; R. 8. 
Davis, Kansas City; William Allen, Association of Com- 
merce, New Orleans. 

Following the luncheon, the joint committee on the 
Cut-over Land Conference went into executive session 
at the Association of Commerce, with J. E. Rhodes, 
C. 8. Ucker, J. F. Johnson, C. H. MeNie, M. J. 
Hale, Justin F. Denechaud, R. F. Morse and E. O. Wild 
in attendance. In addition to the steps already described, 
the committee named a steering committee consisting of 
Messrs. Ucker, Parker and Rhodes, and the following 
sub-committees: Invitation, Messrs. Johnson, Hale and 
Denechaud. Program, Messrs. Ucker, Alexander and 
Moore. Publicity, Messrs. Putman, Abbott and Wild. 





TO OPPOSE CHANGE IN COMPENSATION ACT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 11.—Twenty-four sawmill plants 
in Texas were represented at a meeting held in the Lum- 
bermen’s Club at Houston this afternoon to discuss the 
proposed changes in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
No definite step was taken beyond advising the lumber- 
men what the effect of the proposed changes would have 
on them and urging them to be prepared to make a fight 
at the present session of the legislature, if necessary. A 
general committee of 150 employers of all industries has 
been named, which the lumbermen were urged to support, 
their representative being John H. Kirby, president of 
the Kirby Lumber Co. The lumbermen will oppose the 
Industrial Accident Board’s intention to provide indem- 
nity for the heirs of deceased employees instead of for 
the actual dependants. G. A. Kelley, of the Carter Kelley 
Lumber Co., of Lufkin, acted as chairman. Others pres- 
ent were F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher Moore Lumber 
Co.; H. G. Bohlssen, of the Bohlssen Manufacturing Co.; 
A. E. Kerr, of the Dayton Mills Co.; C. P. Myers, of the 
Kirby Lumber Co.; A. C. Ford, of the Palmetto Lumber 
Co.; F. J. Womack, of the Trinity River Lumber Co.; 
R. L. Moore, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; E. R. Wicks, 
of the Vaughn Lumber Co.; L. Davidson, of the Mardez 
Lumber Co.; J. S. Bonner, of the Texas & Louisiana 
Lumber Co.; T. L. Temple, jr., of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Co.; J. W. Reynolds, of the Sabine Lumber Co. Other 
firms represented were the Miller Link Lumber Co.; Texas 
Long Leaf Lumber Co.; Livingston Lumber Co.; Phillip 
A. Ryan Lumber Co.; Walker County Lumber Co.; Sabine 
Tram Co.; Texas Export Co.; R. W. Wier Lumber Co.; 
Foster Lumber Co.; Delta Land & Timber Co.; Liberty 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; Thompson & Ford Lumber Co., 
and Lufkin Land & Lumber Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA EMBARGO TEMPORARILY RAISED 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 7.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
sent out notices to the effect that the freight embargo on the 
line running down the Peninsula of Maryland and Virginia 
to Cape Charles, where the trains are ferried across the bay 
to form a connection with Norfolk and the South, has been 
raised at least for a time. This information is welcome 
news to the manufacturers, especially of North Carolina 
pine, much of which is ordinarily shipped by the route 
mentioned. How long the line will be open for the receipt 
of shipments is not known, but the millmen in positioa 
to make shipments over the route are taking advantage of 
the opportunity with a vengeance. The freight car situation 
as a whole is said to be somewhat easier, altho it is still 
far from good. As for the exports, they are virtually 
barred. The steamship companies declare positively that 
they have no space and are unable to take the shipments. 
Only stocks absolutely needed by the British Government, 
such as lumber for aeroplanes and supplies for shipbuilding, 
have a chance to get off. 


BIDS ON WHITE PINE TO BE OPENED 


NEw OR.EANS, La., Jan. 6.—Bids will be opened at the 
United States Naval Station, New Orleans, La., Jan. 15, 
1917, at 11 a. m., on the following for delivery f. o. b. 
United States Naval Station, New Orleans-Algiers, La., 
within fifteen days from receipt of order: 





2,500 feet, board measure, white pine, 1x12 inches, random 
lengths (lengths not less than 4 feet). 

1,000 feet, board measure, white pine, 1144 inches, random 
widths and lengths (length not less than 4 feet). 

2,000 feet, board measure, white pine, 2x10 inches by 10 


eet. 
1,000 feet, board measure, white pine, 3x8 inches by 10 feet. 


The above material to be in accordance with specifica- 
tion 39P2a-No. 1 white pine, known as uppers. 
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Retail 


Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance 


Exchange 


O. D. HAUSCHILD, 


Attorney and Manager. 
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Organized Jan. 3, 1917, 
under the laws of the 
State of Minnesota by the 
officers and members of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Association, of 
Minneapolis, and under 
the same management, to 


write insurance on the 
yards of association mem- 


bers. 


Applications for insurance 
may be madeat the offices 


of the Exchange. 





1010 McKnight Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Advisory Committee: 

J. H. Queal, Chairman; 

A. R. Rogers, Vice-Chairman; 
B. C. Bowman; 

John A. Bovey; 

F. H. Carpenter. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 
lLumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 
Chicago 454 California Street 


San Francisco 






































Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 ycars experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 











HOW ABOUT cutfover LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 


John B. Shepa rd, aS.<.--- , we 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 




























Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 

















CALENDAR OF CONCATENATIONS IS ANNOUNCED 


Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—The Order of the Black Cat, 
as is usual, starts off the year with a number of con- 
catenations to be held in various cities. The situation at 
headquarters is in charge of Grand Snark of the Universe 
Julius Seidel during the visit of Secretary E. D. Tennant 
to his home in Winnipeg. Secretary Tennant is expected 
back in St. Louis about Jan. 13. 

The calendar of concatenations is as follows: 


Jan. 18, Cairo, Ill.: Under leadership of Vicegerent L. C. 
Zink and P. T. Langan, during the convention of Southern 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Douglas Mal- 
loch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Max 
Sondheimer, of Memphis, are expected to attend and will 
officiate on the Nine. Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel 
and Secretary-treasurer Tennant will be in attendance. 

Jan. 20, Stockton, Cal.: Under the leadership of Vice- 
gerent C. G. Bird, with the assistance of Supreme Gurdon 
MacArthur, of San Francisco. 

Jan. 20, Houston, Tex.: Under leadership of Vicegerent 
Harry G. Dean, with the assistance of Supreme Jabberwock 
Harry T. Kendall. ° 

Jan. 28, Denver, Colo.: During convention of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers’ Association; under Vicegerent 
W. R. Abbott. 

Jan. 23, Indianapolis, Ind.: During convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana; under Vice- 
gerent L. C. Huey. Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel to 
be in attendance. 

Jan, 24, Columbus, Ohio: During convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; under Ohio Vice- 
gerents F. T. Peitch, of Cleveland; A. L. Bringman, of 
Dayton; and Harry Hollowell, of Cincinnati. Snark of the 
Universe to be in attendance. 

Jan. 24, Kansas City, Mo.: During convention of South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; under Vicegerent Mar- 
shall M. Riner. Secretary-Treasurer Tennant to attend. 


Feb. 1-2, Burlington, Ia.: Definite date not set; during 


convention of Iowa retailers; under leadership of Mark 
Anson. 


Feb. 6, New Orleans, La.: During convention of South- 
Fe Le eee; under leadership of Vicegerent James 
. Freret. 


Feb. 7, Omaha, Neb.: During convention of Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; under Vicegerent F. P. Mc- 
Cormick with the assistance of Supreme Arcanoper J. F. 
Gresly. ‘Secretary-Treasurer Tennant to attend. 

A concatenation will also be held during January in 
Seattle, Wash., under the leadership of Vicegerent Fred 
Gilman. A definite date has not yet been settled upon. 

Definite date has not been set for the Shreveport con- 
catenation, under leadership of Vicegerent W. A. Ander- 
son. It will be held during February. 

It will be noticed in foregoing report of coming con- 
catenations that Mr. Tennant will be in attendance at the 
western meetings and Mr. Seidel at the eastern meetings. 





TO HOLD BIG CONCATENATION AT NEW 
ORLEANS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 8.—At a Hoo-Hoo luncheon, 
given at the Todo Restaurant yesterday noon, it was de- 
cided to hold a big concatenation here in New Orleans on 
the night of Feb. 6. The annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association will be in progress here on that date and 
it is hoped to organize one of the most successful concate- 
nations in the local history of the Order. The luncheon, 
which is the first held since the holidays, was well at- 
tended and the local Hoo-Hoo are taking an active inter- 
est in the plans for the February ‘‘session.’’ Vicegerent 
James P. Freret presided. 





DEFENDS WOOD FROM COMPETITORS’ ATTACKS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 6—The ‘‘conflagration of 
wood substitute’’ agitation which swept the city of Au- 
gusta, Ga., immediately after the big fire last year has 
broken out afresh with the destruction by fire of the 
famous winter tourist hotel Hampton Terrace last week. 
The embers had not grown cold before the wood substi- 
tute people, speaking thru an editorial in an Augusta 
paper, said, in part: 

The memory of the magnificent Hampton Terrace, standing 
stately on the eminence which it did, commanding a sweeping 
panoramic vitw of this entire valley of the Savannah River, 
will linger long in the minds of Augustans. They had a par- 
ticular pride in the splendid building. And the Terrace must 
be rebuilt. Of course, it will never be rebuitt of wood, for it 
was a mistake at the start to invest from $600,000 to $700,- 
000 in a wooden structure with practically no fire protection ; 
and the new building will not look like the beautiful Terrace 
with which the minds of Augustans are associated. There 
ean be built, however, a fireproof structure just as beautiful 
and ten times more safe. 


This is a fair sample of the literature that was daily 
showered upon Augustans after last year’s big fire altho 
an impartial investigation proved conclusively that the big 
fire originated in a ‘‘fireproof’’ building and the same 
fire destroyed block of ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings, to be 
checked at last at a fringe of poor little wooden buildings. 
The first man to jump into the trench at that time in the 
interest of lumber was M. E. Dyess, general manager of 
the Augusta Lumber Co. He worked day and night, as- 
sisted by the several associations, and was able to prevent 
the substitute people from entirely taking the bit in their 
teeth and running away with it. Since then the situation 
has toned down to some extent and, largely thru the per- 
sonal efforts of Mr. Dyess, the lumbermen were in a fair 
way to get back some of their rights in Augusta. Now 
comes the Hampton Terrace fire and history appears to be 
repeating itself. 

As in the former case, Mr. Dyess has again come for- 
ward with an expression against the insidious methods of 
the wood substitute people in seizing the Hampton Ter- 
race fire as an excuse for driving the substitute wedge 
still further into the minds of Augustans. Mr. Dyess 
paid for space in the Augusta papers to exploit the fol- 
lowing letter to the public: 


A Letter to the Public 


AUGUSTA LUMBER COMPANY 
AucustTa, GA., Jan. 1, 1917. 
To CHRONICLE READERS: 

This is an ordinary ad, paid for, inserted for selfish reasons 
and may be so considered. But we leave it to you, is the 
argument sound? ae 

In the editorial column of one of the Augusta dailies of 
today there appears an article from which the following is an 
extract: 

“And the Terrace must be rebuilt. Of course it will 
never be rebuilt of wood, for it was a mistake at the 
start to invest from $600,000 to $700,000 in a wooden 
structure with practically no fire protection, and the new 
building will not look like the beautiful Terrace with 
which the minds of Augustans are associated. There 
ean be built, however, a fireproof structure just as beau- 
tiful and ten times more safe.”’ 

Since the occasion of the Hampton Terrace fire is taken 
as an opportunity for editorial criticism of wood construction 
we must, with apologies to those concerned, who certainly 
have the right to erect any type of building they choose, use 
the same instance for our arguments in defense. We there- 
fore assert without fear of successful contradiction— 


First. That the Hampton Terrace (building alone) did not 
‘eost, nor even approximate in cost, the figures given out, nor 
would a duplicate of it do so at this time. 


Second. That no other material known to civilization 
could be made to produce the beautiful artistic architectural 
effect at any price, nor could even a pleasing effect be pro- 
duced with less than many times the expenditure that was 
required in wood; aud that Hampton Terrace (built of wood) 
was admittedly one of the most beautiful tourist hotels in 
the country. 

Third. That it is customary to build tourist or resort 
hotels of wood for the reason that, first, a pleasing appear- 
ance is necessary, and second, being occupied only during 
short seasons, from an investment viewpoint, economy in con- 
struction is essential. 

And Besides 


The Hampton Terrace (built of wood) is burned. It is a 
clean loss. There are no walls left standing to be considered * 


of value and can be no salvage claim for court adjudication. 

The insurance policies are either worth their face value or 

they are worth nothing. The Chronicle building adjustment 

is a fair sample of what modern day fireproof construction 

can bring forth. 

2 Iroquois Theater in Chicago built of wood, and did 
urn 

Was the Equitable Building in New York built of wood, 
and did it burn? 

Did our own great fire of March 22 originate in a wooden 
building and how many blocks of valuable property were de- 
stroyed before it ever reached a wooden building? 

Build fireproof? Yes, by all means, if you can afford to 
build entirely fireproof, for then you’ll have no use for insur- 
ance or fire protection. But don’t be like the ostrich that 
buries its head in the sand and thinks it is safe. Don’t fool 
yourself into spending a great amount of money in building 
a (combustible) ‘fireproof’ building and pay out more money 
in insurance only to see it go up in smoke, leaving enough of 
the foundations and walls to allow for argument, arbitration 
or lawsuit in settlement of the insurance. 

“Wood Burns.” Yes, but it doesn’t cost nearly so much 
as other materials which seem to burn also. ‘Wood Rots.” 
Yes, but what modern building of today will be modern a 
hundred years from today?—and we have wooden buildings 
in this city older than that—besides other materials dete- 
riorate also. 

Use practical knowledge. Don’t depend on theorisms. For 
residences everywhere and for suburban buildings whether 
tourist hotels or what not 


“Build of Wood” 


AvGUSTA LUMBER Co., 
By M. E. Dyess, General Manager. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTHS OF FIR AND CONCRETE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Chester Hogue, assistant 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
with offices in Portland, Ore., in making comparison be- 
tween strength of Douglas fir structural timber and con- 
crete and steel of the same size, discovered some very in- 
teresting facts and figures which possibly very few people 
know about. Mr. Hogue has put this information into the 
form of questions as follows: 

Do you know that conerete is four times as heavy as 
Douglas fir but that fir has three times the average unit 
strength of concrete and is therefore twelve times as 
strong, per unit of weight? 

Do you know that steel, in a beam, costs five times as 
much per pound of strength developed as does Douglas fir, 
and in a column, seven times as much? 

Do you know that concrete, in a column, costs six times 
as much per pound of strength, developed, as Douglas fir, 
and, in a beam, ten times as much? 

Do you know that a 12x12-inch concrete column 10 feet 
long will carry 65,000 Ibs.? A 12x12-inch Douglas fir 
post 10 feet long will carry 200,000 Ibs.? A 12x12-inch 
78-lb. Bethlehem steel column 10 feet long will carry 300,- 
000 Ibs.? 

Do you know that to carry the load of a Douglas fir 
post, 12x12 inches, would take a 21x21-inch concrete col- 
umn ? 

Do you know that to carry the load of a 12x12-inch 
Bethlehem steel column would only take a 15x15-inch 
Douglas fir post? 

Do you know that an 8x12-inch Douglas fir beam will 
carry 17,000 Ibs. on a 12-foot span? 

Do you know that an 8x12-inch concrete beam will carry 
less than 5,000 Ibs. on a 12-foot span? 

Do you know that an 8x12-inch concrete beam will carry 
17,000 Ibs. on only a 31%4-foot span? 

Do you know that to earry 17,000 Ibs. on a 12-foot span 
a concrete beam 12 inches deep would require a width of 
28 inches or, with a concrete beam 8 inches wide, would re- 
quire a depth of 21 inches? 

This is not such a bad showing for Douglas fir, is it? 

PAD" 

GOVERNMENT estimates place the total United States 
investments in Canada at $978,000,000. Of this total 
about $150,000,000 represents the investments of 
American firms in branch factories in the Dominion. 
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AN OFFICE 


An office is a funny thing: Each morning certain men 

And certain girls and certain boys come into it again 

And hang their coats on certain pegs, their hats on certain hooks, 
And sit them down at certain desks in front of certain books. 
They all have certain work to do in just a certain time, 
Concerning certain dollars for a certain fixed per diem; 

And then at just a certain hour, in sunshine or in rain, 

They close their desks and hurry out to catch a certain train. 


An office is a tragic thing when that is all there is, 

When each one has his certain work and certain way of his 

And wallows in a certain rut and never seems to see 

That there are certain other ones in life as well as he. 

For we would find a certain fun in certain other ways, 

If we would give a word of cheer on certain busy days— 

When problems vex, when certain things require a helping hand, 
Would give a certain sympathy that mortals understand. 


An office is a pleasant place—at least, a certain kind 

That has a certain brotherhood, where day by day you find 
Some neighbor with a new idea he’s glad to pass along, 

A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort of song. 
There is a certain duty that we owe to other men 

To help them when they need a lift, to steady them again. 
An office can become in time, to man and girl and boy, 

A certain kind of fellowship, and work a certain joy. 





THE CONVENTIONS ARE COMING 


Many people have the notion there are seasons only four: 

Spring and summer, fall and winter, simply that and nothing more. 
But the lumbermen have added still another to the lot, 

And the great convention season now is stewing in the pot. 


In the yards they’re getting ready. Out behind the lumber piles 
You will find the boss rehearsing oratory’s latest styles. 

Let us hope he’ll ape the ladies in his speech or his report, 

Will adopt the latest fashion and will cut it mighty short. 


Mrs. Boss is also coming. She has found that it is wise 

To be right along with hubby when he hits the railroad ties. 

She has found that at conventions where there’s frolic and there’s fun 
It is really true a couple can live just as cheap as one. 


And the dealer ought to bring her, for an outing she deserves 

To learn lumber’s latest angles and learn fashion’s latest curves. 
What’s the use for any dealer down conventionward to roam, 
What’s the use of a convention, with the manager at home? 


‘Should a woman get the wages, get the wages of a man?’’ 
There’s a subject for discussion when a program you may plan. 
And a sad guy in a corner will remark amid the buzz: 

‘‘Well, I don’t know if she ought to, but I know she always does.’’ 


Tn Chieago Monday evening they will fire the opening gun, 
Lumbermen’s Association get together for a bun, 

But the kind that comes with coffee, not the kind that comes with wine, 
And will Hooper up for lumber all along the well known line. 


Tn the State of Indiana where vice presidents are made, 

Where that isn’t just an office but instead a sort of trade, 

There the hearty hardwood fellows will on Wednesday congregate 
And will brag about the lumber and will kick about the freight. 


Then on Thursday down in Memphis hardwood traffic men wil! meet, 
Tell how rates produce starvation, while they sit around and eat 
Oyster cocktails, chicken bouillon, squab or snipe or turkey wings, 
Tenderloin and lettuce salad, pie and cake and other things. 


Meanwhile in the town of Langan, known as Cairo on the map, 

Thursday starts a two-day session for the down-in-Egypt chap, 

With a great concatenation Thursday night—that’s why, I guess, 
They will stick around on Friday just to sort of convalesce. 


Thursday, Friday, to the eastward down in classic Washington, 
There the foresters will gather, Pack and Drinker, ev’ryone 
Who believes a certain matter to attention should be ecalled— 
Though the nation’s getting fatter it is prematurely bald. 


Friday men who manufacture from our celebrated oak, 

And dimension lumber makers who just recently awoke, 

Will convene in mighty Memphis and will talk of this and that, 
But will ship no conversation via anybody’s hat. 


Saturday will see in Memphis men who manufacture gum, 

And it actually will startle stenographic ladies some; 

If they study the proceedings they will be surprised to find 
What they chew about in Memphis is of quite another kind. 


We shall take a rest ow Sunday, then on Monday—but we pause; 

We can’t tell you, and the higher price of paper is the cause. 

We have mentioned some conventions, mentioned only three or four— 
But, before the season’s over there are eighty-seven more! 





THE MAN INSIDE 
O you who read these limpid lines that run from week to weak, 
These imitations of the pines that imitate the squeak, 
These verses meant for number one, for something beautiful, 
That sound instead when they are done like ordinary eull— 
There’s poetry in pine, no doubt, i 
But it is hard to bring it out. 


O you who kick from day to day and knock your brother men 
Because they do not live the way you like, remember then 
That virtue is like poetry, and men may have a store 
Of virtues just like you and me, may have of virtues more 
Than other mortals ever know, 
Because their virtues never show. 


And it would be a better plan when 
others you inspect, 

In looking at another man, to sort of 
recollect 

That very often right inside a man a 
man may be 

With whom you would be satisfied if 
you could only see— 
The fellow in the lumber biz 
Is often better than he is. 





DO IT WELL 


If it’s lumber that you make, 
Make it well. 

It’s the pains that you may take 
Make it sell. 

If it’s sawing hemlock shooks, 

If it’s keeping sawmill books, 

Salesmen, scalers, swampers, cooks, 
Do it well. 


If it’s living you are at, 
Live it well, 
Palace, cottage, shanty, flat, 
Poor or swell. 
Whether you’re a dub or star, 
Drive a dumpceart or a car, 
Make the most of what you are— 
Live it well. 





The worth of the log depends 
on the heart; and of the man. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
The Pine Tree 


The Pine Tree is my friend ; 
From root and riven bark 
To topmost fronded arc 
Where grew 
Its ever greening crown ; 
It claims a friendship of its own 
And lovers new. 


An uncomplaining friend ; 
In quiet mood and patient way, 
Bears winter’s snow or parchéd day 
When suns devour ; 
Nor prospers less 
For strain and stress 
Of trying hour. 


A never failing guide; 
With matchless beauty ‘neath Arctic 
snow 

Or in August’s withering glow, 
Beckons on}; 

That, whate’er betide of good or ill, 

My life should be undisturbed still, 
Beautiful, anon. 


Silent, yet speaks my friend ; 
In soothing song, by lightest breeze 
Thru countless needles of her trees, 
Gently bent, 
Or in marvelous made monotony, 
When storms rage high from o’er the 


ea, 
Fiercely spent. 


My Zsculapian friend, 
Filling the air with perfume sweet, 
Healing odors do ever greet 
My presence there. 
Listening, I hear a message then— 
“Let your life go out among men 
Its beauty share.” 


My benefactor—friend. 
A mat of needles and fallen cones 
Make bed and fire for him who roams, 
At thy feet; 
Ever serving thru the years, 
Until that attainéd growth appears— 
A life complete. 


Healing, guiding, serving, strong, 
You bring man comfort—make his 
home. 
CHARLES A, HEATH. 
Aug. 23, 1916. 


Note—At Harbor Springs early in the 
morning the fragrance of the pine trees com- 
ing into my bedroom awakened me. Thev 
had been caring for me and curing me all 
thru the night. C. A. H. 


One of God’s Dividends 


Come, stand on Mount Diablo, 
Some full moon night with me, 
To view the vine clad valleys, 
’Frisco Bay, and the Western Sea. 


With Luna for our searchlight, 
Full beam on the Golden Gate, 

Guiding ships of the Seven Seas, 
As they spin the threads of fate. 


Shuttles of an empire’s loom, 
hat weave us shore to shore, 

Coming, going, day and night, 
Thru the city’s big front door. 


God opened it to bless His sons, 
Then threw the key away. 
The freedom of the sea is ours 
Thru His portal of the world’s 
highway. 
Et CAPITAN, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





Codperation produces harmony. 
A bass drum makes a poor solo. 















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 














Good as new— 
Double Dowel Door Machinery 


Very slightly used. 


Commercial Sash & Door Co. 
Beaver Falls, Penn. Jy 


. or Sale > 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING rt Thakghy mata oi 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ‘e 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paraileledges 


a 
WEATHERBEST Siinctes 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 


IRAASFER BRAK 


| 16 
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(JASPER LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


' Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Bene tices” NEW ORLEANS ) 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, presbyterisn Bids. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















LIN FOREST LAND S232péct nem pet sere 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Awwerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


| General Office 
' PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


|.| WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
# YELLOW PINE Stostiia a 


SourHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


A & A 
For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight and meet exacting 
specifications such as 


Car Material 
Construction Timbers 
R. R. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago, Ill. 











































AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 






















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
q Konnarock, Va. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


pein pat roa oe 
& readable 
type,postpaid, S 1 25 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























G. E. Fletcher, acting commissioner of internal revenue, 
Washington, D. C., has issued as T. D. 2423 bulletin, the 
following instructions to collectors of internal revenue 
regarding the interpretation of the special capital stock 
excise tax, imposed by section 407 of the act of Sept. 
8, 1916: ; 


(2) Where the capital stock of a corporation is worth 
$100 a share par value and the corporation reports 10,000 
shares, having a total value of $1,000,000, and also reports 
a surplus of $500,000 and undivided profits of $50,000, the 
book value of such stock would be $1,550,000. This should 
be taken as the basis of the approximate value of the stock 
per share ($155) unless by reason of earning capacity the 
real value is in excess of the book value, or unless for any 
reason the book value is fictitious and is shown by over- 
estimating the value of assets. 

(b) If the “average profits per share earned during the 
preceding five years” indicate an “estimated earning ca- 
pacity” in excess of the book value, the fair value of the 
capital stock may be based upon a reasonable return on 
capital invested, dependent on the hazards of the business 
and what prices the stock of corporations engaged in a 
similar character of business brings in the open market. 

(c) If the book value is fictitious and is shown by over- 
estimating the capital assets, this fact should be fully ex- 
plained, either on the return or in a statement attached 
thereto, and may be given allowance in determining the fair 
value of stock where the “average profits per share earned 
during the preceding five years” and “earning capacity” are 
exceedingly low. 

(d) The “average dividends per share paid during the 
preceding five years’ are stated merely for the informa- 
tion of this office in a case where a corporation shows an 
earning capacity but states no surplus or undivided profits. 

(e) One return submitted by a lumber company for ex- 
amination showed a surplus of $257,700, but stated that it 
was “not earned.” In view of the fact that the total profits 
of this company for the last four years of operation only 
amounted to $22,709.19, and it had paid no dividends within 
the last five years and its earning capacity was practically 
nothing. the corporation was advised to file a statement, 
explaining how the surplus was acquired and if it was real 
or fictitious owing to the inflated valuation of assets on the 
books. The fair value of the stock of this company, which 
was estimated on the return at par, $100 a share, would 
largely depend upon the value of its assets, especially the 
surplus of $257.700. In other words, if the capital stock 
of $450,000. the surplus of $257,700 and the undivided 
profits of $22,708.19 were divided up at the present time, 
would the corporation pay $162 a share to each of the 


ISSUES INSTRUCTIONS AS TO STOCK EXCISE TAX 


stockholders, that being approximately the book value? 

(f) A return filed by a cotton yarn manufacturing cor- 
poration showing average profits for the last five years of 
$15,949.45 on capital stock of $200,000 stated an estimated 
value under Case III of $70 a share. An industrial corpo- 
ration of this character stating the fair value of its stock 
at $70 upon a return showing an earning capacity of 7 to 
8 percent is considered fair in view of the speculative char- 
acter of its business. 

Corporations estimating the fair value of their stock 
under Case II, Item 6, on Form 707, will comply strictly 
with the provisions in the regulations by taking “the average 
price at which sales were made during the preceding fiscdl 
year” and not the average selling price per share. Thus if 
ten shares were sold at $100 and a thousand shares were 
sold at $70, the ‘average price at which sales were made” 
would be $85. The average selling price in such a case 
would be $70.29, but this price will not be accepted as an 
average fair value. Corporations protesting against the com- 
putation of the value of stock on this basis may file a state- 
ment. with the return on Form 707 setting forth the facts 
in detail and requesting the collector to bring the case to 
the attention of this office by a notation on the special list, 
—— 238C, when it is forwarded to the department for 
audit. 

III. From correspondence reaching this office there ap- 
pears to be a general lack of understanding of the char- 
acter and scope of the special excise tax imposed upon 
corporations by this act. 


This tax is an excise tax on the privilege of doing busi- 
ness similar to occupational taxes imposed on individuals, 
except that instead of a flat tax the amount of tax is 
measured by the average value of the stock during the pre- 
ceding year. Being a privilege or occupational tax, it is 

ayable in advance for a period from the time the act goes 
nto effect to the end of the fiscal year and annually there- 
after in July, the beginning of the Government’s fiscal year. 
The tax is payable to the collector at any time after Jan. 
1, 1917, but penalties for nonpayment do not attach until 
ten days after notice and demand therefor has been served 
by the collector upon the taxpayer. 


It is a condition precedent that the corporation to be 
liable must have been engaged in business during the pre- 
—t taxable (fiscal) year. This means, however, not 
that it must have been engaged in business during the en- 
tire year but at some time in the year, and the length of 
time has no bearing upon the amount of tax due. That is 
found by ascertaining the actual average market value of 
the stock from known sales, or estimating such value for 
the preceding taxable year, which, in the case of the return 
due in January, 1917, is the Government’s fiscal year from 
July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 





RULINGS OF COMMISSION ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


DISPOSITION OF MINOR LUMBER COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8—Among claims for alleged 
unjust charges upon lumber or forest products recently de- 
cided by the commission and allowed in whole or part are the 
following: 


8275—The Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association 
makes complaint for certain of its members, including the 
Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala.; W. S. Whiting, of Asheville, 
N. C., and others. On thirteen shipments billed to Cape 
Charles and there reconsigned it is claimed that the joint rate 
from the point of origin should have been applied and inas- 
much as the tariff naming a joint rate provided for recon- 
signment to Cape Charles, this contention is allowed by the 
Commission. The New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk Railroad 
Co. had a curious provision in its tariff to the effect that 
where shipment originates on other lines and this carrier is 
asked to divert or change destination, the thru rate will not 
apply if the originating line declines to join in the applica- 
tion of the thru rate from the point of origin, because its 
division of the thru rate may happen to be lower than its 
division of the rates to original destination. The commis- 
sion says that this section is ambiguous, indefinite and un- 
lawful. 

The commission says that reparation will be awarded if the 
complainants in this case show that they were the ones in- 
jured in the matter. 

8293—The Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, com- 
plains that a rate of 17% cents per hundred pounds on two 
cars of walnut lumber from London, Ohio, to Baltimore, Md., 
is a violation of the fourth section as the rate of 16 cents 
was in force from an intermediate point and the claim was 
allowed. 

8357—J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., makes a simi- 
lar complaint as to a rate of 12% cents, a rate of 11 cents 
between farther points, including this same haul, having been 
in force. Claim is allowed. 

8374—On a movement of a carload of cedar posts from the 
Torrey Cedar Co., the railroad charged a rate of 21 cents on 
a weight of 53.300 pounds. The estimated weight for the 
earload by the table of the Northwest Cedar Men’s Associa- 
tion was 35.510 pounds and the scale ticket bears a notation 
by the weigher that this must have been a wrong rating. The 
rate legally applicable is 1814 cents and a weight of 35,510 
is sustained in the opinion and order of the commission. 





FILES PETITION FOR REHEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., of Charleston, Miss., today filed a petition for rehear- 
ing in Docket No. 8212, recently decided against it by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in which it was found 
that the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. did not 
need to make a switching allowance to the lumber company. 
The Lamb-Fish company says thatitisin position to furnish 
additional evidence and-that the railroad company is guilty 
of discrimination in that it refuses to perform the entire 
service of transportation of carload shipments from the 
mill to its own tracks while doing so for other lumber 
shippers. 





DISMISSES COMPLAINT ATTACKING RATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—In a formal decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission dismissed 
a complaint filed by the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beaumont, 
Tex., against the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 
et al. The complaint attacked a rate of 21.1 cents per 100 
pounds applied to the transportation of six carloads of lum- 
ber from Idabel, Okla., to Cairo, Ill., declaring it to be 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 16 cents, The 
commission holds that the application of the higher rate, 
a combination rate, is not shown to, have been unreason- 
able. j 

“No injury is shown to have resulted from. the application 
of a combination rate rather than a joint rate on the ship- 
ments in controversy,’ states the opinion, “and there ap- 
pears to be no general demand for a joint rate.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today cancelled 
the hearing in Docket No. 9225, Meeds Lumber Co. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern Railway Co., et al, now set for 
Jan. 17 at Chicago before Examiner Spethman. 


The commission has assigned for further hearing Jan. 
29 at its offices in this city, before Examiner-Attorney 
Thurtcll, fourth section applications Nos. 345 etc., involving 
class rates from north Pacific coast points to points east. 

On Feb. 19, Examiner Gerry will hold a hearing at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Docket No. 9269, Rio Grande Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., et al, which will 
include such parts of fourth section application No. 1575 
filed by Agent R. H. Countiss, by which the carriers inter- 
ested ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of lumber and forest products from points of 
origin in Idaho, Oregon and Washington, described in the 
complaint, to Sugar House, Utah, rates which are lower 
than those contemporaneously applied on like traffic to. in- 
termediate points. 


DENIES ALLOWANCE OF REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision denying repara- 
tion to the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., on 
a carload of vehicle material shipped to Uniontown, Ala., 
via the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and connecting lines, on 
the ground that the complainant was not a party to trans- 
portation transaction. A rate of 53 cents was collected and 
a 32-cent rate was claimed, the rate contemporaneously in 
effect to and from Selma, Ala. The defendant sought per- 
mission to refund $68.04 to the Loeb Hardware Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., on this shipment, but permission was 
denied because complaint was not filed within the two-year 
limitation. The decision also covers portions of fourth 
section applications Nos. 601, 1548 and 2043, in which cases 
the carriers involved are denied authority to continue rates 
on wooden vehicle material from Charleston, Miss., to Selma, 
Ala., lower than contemporaneous rates to Uniontown, Ala., 
and other intermediate points. 

Another decision handed down by the commission upholds 
the reasonableness of existing rates on carloads of agricul- 
tural implements and similar articles from points in Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association territory to north 
Atlantic ports for export. At the time the 5 percent increase 
was authorized the rate in question was raised 12 percent on 
the ground that it was unremunerative a contention that the 
commission upheld in its decision. 





. 


TO DECIDE ON ACTION AGAINST NEW TARIFF 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 6.—A meeting will be held in Port- 
land at an early date by lumber manufacturers and shippers 
to determine what action to take in resisting the new tariff 
on lumber just announced by the Central Freight Associa- 
tion to become effective Feb. 1. A copy of the tariff has 
just been received here by F. G. Donaldson, secretary and 
traffic manager of the Willamette Valley Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announcing an increase of 2 cents a 
hundred pounds on all lumber destined for points in the 
Central Freight Association territory, extending from Chi- 
cago to Pittsburgh and north of the Ohio River, a large 
consuming section of certain kinds of lumber. The new 
tariff came as a big surprise to the lumbermen here and is 
held entirely unjust since they believe they are already 
paying more than tney consider reasonable, the rate now 
being the combination of the local to that of Chicago. It is 
pointed out that if anything, the change should have been 
a reduction because of the long haul. The increase makes 
a higher rate on lumber than on shingles, a situation never 
before recorded in the history of American railroading. 
The advance produces corresponding advances on thru rates 
from all Pacific coast points, and the appeal for relief, 
if made will go before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Since it applies to all lumber shippers, the new rate can 
not be said to be discriminatory as against other lumber 
producing sections, but it is declaied unreasonable. The 
protest will be made with regret vecause there is little 
disposition to fight the carriers, but at the same time, it is 
argued, the lumber industry is still suffering under a number 
of burdens imposed from time to time. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 

















A little quiet ruling at present but with prospects en- 
couraging for fine spring trade is generally the situation 
thruout the sash and door trade. In Chicago the trade 
is good for this time of year and a good local demand 
is reported at Minneapolis and St. Paul. Factories in the 
Cincinnati district report operation to capacity, while things 
are seasonably dull at St. Louis. Trade is brightening up 
in Kansas City. The Tacoma (Wash.) district reports de- 
mand continuing good, while business is quiet in the San 
Francisco district. The door departments of the mountain 
pine mills are in steady operation with a good demand. 

Chicago—In Chicago with the sash and door trade there 
is about the usual amount of shipping, altho inquiries are 
coming in rapidly. Prices are fairly satisfactory, but 
those in the trade say that the higher cost of everything 
necessary in carrying on the sash and door business will 
require higher quotations of millwork products. Lumber, 
labor, glass and everything else have risen in price to 
some extent, and the sash and door people say that so 
far they have not raised their prices accordingly. 

There is a continuance of good local demand in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, with new orders coming since the holi- 
days in unusual extent for the time of year, and city busi- 
ness keeps the factories fairly well filled up with orders. 
Retail yard trade is at a low point, but indications are that 
buying for spring will start unusually early and local men 
say prices are bound to advance on account of the upward 
trend of materials. 

At Baltimore the prospects are very encouraging; hun- 
dreds of houses are projected, with many others actually in 
progress of erection. Contractors face an exceedingly busy 
spring and the factories have reason to feel greatly en- 
couraged over the outlook. Competition is thus lessened 
and the prices realized are in the main satisfactory. 

Factories in Cincinnati and surrounding territory keep 
up operations at capacity and are consuming raw material 
faster than really satisfactory dry stocks can be secured 
from the mills. A good demand continues for flooring, ceil- 
ing and other interior finish and a little better than sea- 
sonal call for sash and doors. Buying of porch work has 
practically ceased, altho recently a number of contracts 
have been placed calling for a very heavy movement of 
that line next summer. 


St. Louis reports that the sash, door and mill trade is 
seasonally dull. Most of the mills are taking stock and 
preparing for the spring trade. Some of the mills report 
some cancellations on the ground that prices are too high 
to buy at this time. This is more than offset by the yards 
that were waiting for the first of the year, convinced 
that prices would fall. Some of these are said to have now 
determined that prices are not going to drop any way soon, 
but may go in the other direction. A considerable number 
of these have been sending in orders since the first of the 
year, so some millmen report. They also say that the 
glass men are having their troubles and a further advance 
of 10 percent in glass is not unexpected. 

At Kansas City trade in standard sash and door stock is 
brightening up again, but there is not yet much figuring on 
special work, altho prospects of milder weather are ex- 
pected to bring a larger call for this class of stuff from 
now on. 

In the Tacoma (Wash.) district demand continues good, 
with a comfortable supply of orders on hand and the mar- 
ket tending upward. The market is much better than usual 
at the beginning of the year and factories report every 
prospect of a good year’s business. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco. The door factories 
around the Bay counties continue to operate at about the 
usual rate. The cut stock and door departments of the 
white pine mills in the mountains are in steady operation 
with a good demand, but the scarcity of cars causes a 
temporary piling up of part of the output. The car short- 
age is not so acute as last month, altho it is by no means 
at an end. The outlook for business at advanced prices is 
bright. 

Window glass conditions are about the same as a week 
ago. The fuel supply is somewhat better, but the railroad 
transportation problem is worse, freight embargoes and the 
slowness in moving active cars having greatly hampered 
manufacturers in both incoming and outgoing shipments. 
In 1916 more glass was produced in the United States than 
in any other year for a long time. Manufacturers’ stocks 
of marketable sizes are very low and they have sufficient 
orders on hand to absorb their output during the early 
part of 1917. Prices are very firm, showing an upward 
tendency. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








LOUIS AUSTIN MANSFIELD.—President of the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, is dead of pneu- 
monia at his home in New Haven, Conn. He was head 
of the retail lumber company that bears his name, and 
also a director of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Boston, and the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. He 
was a member of the Union League, Quinnipiack and 
Graduates Clubs and was a vestryman of St. Thomas’ 
church and treasurer of its Sunday School. Mr. Mansfield 
was secretary of the Eastern States’ Lumber Dealers’ 





THE LATE LOUIS A. MANSFIELD 


Association for many years and secretary of the Lumber 
Dealers Association of Connecticut from 1892 to 1912, 
when he resigned because of ill health. He was elected 
vice-president of the Connecticut association in 1913 and 
president in 1914, and held the latter office at the time of 
his death. 

; Mr. Mansfield was very much loved by the entire mem- 
“Ppgeni and by many friends and business associates. 
He Ww as graduated from Yale in the class of 1885, and en- 
sews in the lumber business with his father, succeeding 
Sig — = — Lad — in 1899 Miss 
Mary € s urd, who, with his mother, x i 
Mansfield, survives him, Saeed 


CHARLES D. BUTLER.—Founder, manager and larg- 
ue stockholder of the Berkshire Lumber rag of Pittsfield, 
3 corre Charles D. Butler, died Jan. 5 of pneumonia. Mr. 
a er was one of Pittsfield’s best known business 
n ms a veteran lumberman, and, since he founded the 

erkshire Lumber Co., built it up to be one of the largest 


concerns of its kind in th 
thousands ‘eee 1at section of the country, owning 


Mr. and Mrs. J He attended 
s A the schools of 
tnetsfield and for a time was identified with his uncle, 
fath - F. Read, sr., in the meat business. When his 
oe © eft Butler & Merrill, young Butler left Mr. Read’s 
vont and associated himself with his father. He re- 
Me Ps fo him until the elder Butler died, in 1898, when 
oP er sold out his interest in the business to his 
formed ce Edwin, William R. and James Butler, who 
years th é€ Butler Lumber Co., which carried on for some 
When ¢ € business started by the senior Mr. Butler. 
hat company went out of business young ~utler 


became manager of the W. F. Gale lumber yard, retaining 
that position until Mr. Gale’s death. May 1, 1900, he 
organized the Berkshire Lumber Co., to which he devoted 
himself until about four years ago, when his health broke 
down, altho he kept in close touch with the business and 
was ever ready with sound advice to assist in its further 
development. Mr. Butler in 1873 was united in marriage 
to Miss Ida A. Francis, who with three children survives. 





MILLEDGE A. BAKER.—Deep regret is expressed in 
Indianapolis (Ind.) business circles over the death of 
Milledge A. Baker, vice president and general manager of 
the Capitol Lumber Co., who died at his residence in that 
city Jan. 7. Funeral services were conducted from the 
residence Jan. 9, attended by practically all of the retail 
lumber dealers of Indianapolis and scores of the city’s 
most prominent business men. Mr. Baker was born in 
Nova Scotia March 15, 1868. He came to Indiana with his 
parents when he was 5 years old and received his early 
education in the public schools of Indianapolis. He was 
employed at what was then known as the West Side Plan- 
ing Mill. Since 1902, when the West Side Planing Mill 
was merged with the Capitol Lumber Co., Mr. Baker had 
been one of the most influential lumbermen of Indiana. 
He was the author of ‘‘The Practical Mill Work Esti- 
mator,’’ a treatise in wide use. In 1885 he was united in 
marriage to Miss Leona Rankin. 





BERNARD COFFIN.—A pioneer in the export lumber 
business of this country, Bernard Coffin, 84 years old, 
died Jan. 3 at the home of his son in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Coffin as early as 1850, at which time he was con- 
nected with his father in the firm T. B. Coffin & Co., New 
York City, went to Argentina and for many years was in 
charge of the company’s interests at Buenos Aires. His 
trade was thruout the whole of the River Platte country 
and with the large fleet of lumber craft owned by the 
company an enormous business in all kinds of lumber 
needed in that territory was carried on. In 1879 he en- 
gaged in the development of large cedar tracts in Para- 
guay. For many years he supervised the cutting and ship- 
ping of lumber in that country. He is survived by one 
son, C. Louis Coffin, of Cincinnati. 





CLARENCE N. SCHNAITER.—A well known lumber- 
man of Martinsville, Ind., Clarence N. Schnaiter, of the 
Hubbard Lumber Co., died in that city Dec. 31 after a 
long illness. Mr. Schnaiter was born in Martinsville Nov. 
15, 1878. He was educated in the public schools of that 
city and April 26, 1904, married Miss Ella Starkey, a niece 
of Charles A. Hubbard, with whom he was associated in 
the lumber business. His widow, two small sons, William 
and Jesse Russell Schnaiter, survive him. He was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church and of the Masonic and 
Odd Fellows lodges. 


JOHN McCARTHY.—One of the old time timber cruisers 
and estimators, John McCarthy, of Stillwater, Minn., died 
at the Sound View Sanitarium at Seattle, Wash., Jan. 3. 
Accompanied by his wife and daughter he went to Seattle 
several weeks previous to his death, with the hope of im- 
proving his health. He had been in the sanitarium but a 
few days. The remains were taken to his home in Still- 
water for interment. Mr. McCarthy was a brother-in-law 
of James P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., and was interested in that 
company, the Adams River Lumber Co., Chase, B. C., 
and the Royal Lumber Co., Nelson, B. C. 





VICTOR LACHMUND.—A well known Wisconsin lum- 
berman, Victor Lachmund, formerly of Milwaukee and up 
to the time of his death manager of the interior finish and 
millworking department of the Evanston Lumber Co., died 
at the age of 48. He was also president of the Sauk City 
Lumber & Coal Co., Sauk City, Wis. 


ANSEL B. GILDERSLEEVE.—President of the Hunt- 
ington Lumber & Coal Co., of Huntington, N. Y., died in 
that city Jan. 4, at the age of 74. Mr. Gildersleeve was 
born in Northport and for a quarter of a century was 
part owner of a general store in Huntington, his partner 
béing Daniel L. Baylis, who was later associated with him 
in the lumber business. He was a member of the Hunt- 
ington Board of Education and for fifty years a member 
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Chicago, is 
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Gentlemen:~ 
We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing 2111 work, 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


Respectfully, 
Herris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 
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of Jephtha Lodge, No. 494, F. and A. M. He was also a 
director of the First National Bank in Huntington. 


OLIVER P. HUNTING.—A retired but well known lum- 
berman, Oliver P. Hunting, died at his residence in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Jan. 1. He was a prominent Mason. He 
leaves a widow, a daughter, Miss Olive, and a son, Wil- 
liam B., connected with the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 8.—President Wilson has granted 
pardon to Charles M. McMahon and Col. A. Stewart, 
officers and directors of the International Lumber & Develop- 
ment Co., who were convicted and sentenced in the United 
States Court on charges of using the mails to defraud to the 
extent of $6,000,000. Messrs. McMahon and Stewart, with 
Isaiah R. Miller and John R. Markley entered the Eastern 
Penitentiary, this city, April 11, 1915. Mr. McMahon was 
sentenced to a term of two years and the payment of a fine 
of $2,000. Mr. Stewart was sentenced to a term of one year 
and a day and the payment of a fine of $1,000. All four of 
the men were released from the penitentiary some months 
ago. The pardon granted by the President to McMahon and 
Stewart reinstates them in all their civil rights. 

















New LONDON, WIs., Jan. 9.—Andrew Jensen, who has been 
in the lumber business in this vicinity for many years and 
who recently filed a petition in bankruptcy, has been served 
with a warrant charging that he made a false sworn state- 
ment to secure a further extension of credit and an increased 
loan at the First National Bank of this city. Mr. Jensen 
had been regarded as financially sound previous to the filing 
of the petition in bankruptcy. It is intimated that the loan 
due the bank will be paid. 


RICHMOND BEACH, WASH., Jan. 9. 
petition in bankruptcy. 





Sea Shore Shingle Co.;: 


JOHNSON CITY, 
ceiver appointed. 


TENN., Jan. 9.—White Lumber Co.; re- 


New PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, Jan. 9. 


-Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Co.; receiver appointed. 
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Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 
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Common 


Maple 


6 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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For Quick 


SALE 


200 MFt. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 M Ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


= JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

We solicit {your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 

Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 





















NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Jan. 6.—The export market is firm, with the fir mills of 
the Northwest pretty well supplied with orders to be filled 
during the year, as far ahead as November in some instances. 
Export fir lumber has advanced to the following prices at 
the mill: For shipment during first quarter of 1917, $12.50 
base; second quarter, $13 base, and third quarter, $14 base. 

Heavy timbers, lumber and ships knees for use at ship- 
yards are becoming quite important factors in the Pacific 
coast market. M. Anderson, a shipping man of Norway, is 
in the city. He is on the Coast in the interests of one of the 
many Scandinavian concerns that are having vessels built 
of Douglas fir at yards in the Northwest and in California, 
Mr. Anderson’ said in a local interview: “It begins to look 
as if the main shipbuilding activity of the world is being 
transferred to the American Pacific coast. I confidently 
predict big profits for the California oil companies, thanks 
to the fact that modern shipping favors oil as fuel. Of all 
this, the great west Coast port, San Francisco—the finest 
harbor in all the world, I claim, will reap large and immedi- 
ate benefits.” 

The offshore freight market is steady. Chartering of lumber 
vessels for export business is quiet, as there is a continued 
searcity of disengaged tonnage available for early shipments, 
Offshore lumber freight rates continue to be very high, but 
there has been no further advance, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 8.—-The export lumber movement via New Orleans, 
totaled, for the week ended last Saturday, approximately 
679,000 feet plus the following items of unstated measure- 
ment: 24,559 pieces gum lumber; 2,351 pieces pine lumber ; 
1.751 pieces lumber; 1,820 pieces walnut lumber: 282 pieces 
pine timber; 164 pieces piling; 1,373 crossties; 205 bundles 
hardwood lumber; 178 bundles hickory and ash lumber. 
There were also moved export 70,658 pieces: 2,400 staves: 
12,130 bundles shooks; 231 cases handles; 250 bundles oars. 
The coastwise movement to New York included 117,000 feet 
lumber, 20,000 bundles box material, 2,000 bundles staves 
and eight cars crossties. The movement is somewhat lighter 
than that of recent weeks, due rather to ocean transport con 
ditions than to any material change of export market con- 
ditions. The overseas trade, by general report, has developed 
no new feature, and shipments to European destinations are 
regulated by transport pretty much regardless of the 
‘natural law of supply and demand.” 

The rule of silence regarding sailings and clearances, an- 
nounced by the British Admiralty following organization of 
the Lloyd-George cabinet, has finally reached New Orleans. 
Local representatives of the Elder-Dempster and Harrison 
lines last Saturday requested the local customs officials to 
withhold from publication information regarding the clearing, 
sailing and destinations of the ships operated by these lines 
in the New Orleans service. It is reported that the local 
agents of other British lines will follow suit. Today's papers 
report unofficially that the customs force will comply with 
such requests. A ruling from Washington may be forthcom- 
ing later on. The port officials of Boston recently announced 
that they would grant a like request pending instructions 
from the Washington authorities, and it is probable that the 
latter will prescribe a uniform practice in this matter for 
all the ports. 

There is some difference of opinion in shipping circles re- 
garding the effect of this enforced secrecy upon port busi- 
ness. Representatives of the British lines say that it will 
cause no trouble, but some shipping men predict that it will 
result in serious confusion, because shipments intended to 
be lifted by specific vessels cannot be timed to reach ship- 
side where the shippers are denied information regarding 
arrival and clearance dates. 

Lake Charles reports the recent award to the Clooney 
Construction Co., of a contract to build a 1,200-ton ocean- 
going steamer for the Gulf Export & Transportation Co.. 
of Beaumont, Tex. The vessel will be 208 feet long, 41 
feet beam, will cost, exclusive of machinery, about $100,- 
000, and will be completed in about seven months. The 
owners plan, it is said, to place the steamer in service between 
Beaumont and Porto Rico. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 8&.—Several prominent South Mississippi lumber- 
men, together with a number of parties engaged in indus- 
trial and commercial pursuits in the Gulfport district, met 
the Government engineers in Washington the latter part 
of December and it is believed convinced them that it 
would be little less than a crime for the Government to 
discontinue the upkeep of the local channel and harbor. 
One of the delegates said the engineers appeared to be as- 
tounded by the facts and figures presented and that in 
the future, in his opinion, the engineers would recommend 
an increase in the annual appropriation. It was shown 
that from the opening of the local harbor in 1902 up to 
and including October, 1916, there passed thru this port 
3,283,803,889 board measure feet of lumber, valued at $77,- 
552,574; other commodities valued at $23,660,720.20; total 
exports, $101,213.294.20. During the same period the total 
imports amounted to $1,955,392.20, making a grand total 
of exports and imports of $103,168,686.40. During the 
fifteen years ended Dec. 31, 1916, this port held its own 
with the leading lumber ports of the world, and a good 
part of the time headed the list, as is evidenced by the 
records of the local custom house, which show exports in 
board measure feet for the years 1902 to 1916 inclusive: 
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The official figures for November and December, 1916, 
have not been compiled, but the total lumber exports for 
the year 1916 amount to 113,962,000 board measure fect 
at an estimated value of $2.143,373, this being the smallest 
volume of business handled thru this port since 1908. There 
are sixteen vessels in port on this date and the lumber 
outlook is much more promising than at any time since 
the outbreak of the European war. 

The American auxiliary schooner June, the first of four 
power schooners to be built at St. Helens. Ore., for the 
Gulf trade, has returned to this port after making its 
maiden trip to Cuba. The vessel cleared here for Santi- 
ago with 451,000 feet of pine lumber on Nov. 27. After 
discharging the cargo of lumber a return cargo of man- 


ganese ore was loaded and delivered at Mobile, after which 
the vessel proceeded here for another cargo of lumber. The 
power schooner is able to clip from two to four weeks off 
the sailing time between Gulfport and Cuban ports, which 
means a considerable increase in profits for the owners. A 
large number of this class of vessels will be in the Gulf 
trade before the end of the year. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 9.—There has been another advance in coastwise 
freights as a result of the scarcity of tonnage, and overseas 
charters also are higher. Few vessels are available for the 
southern lumber trade and barges are being pressed into ser- 
vice from this port, while many of the schooners which 
ordinarily would have been used for the work are being sent 
abroad with cargoes. A number of barges have recently been 
chartered at very profitable rates. The four-masted schooner 
Henry W. Cramp, formerly owned here, has just received one 
of the best paying charters recently awarded to any Ameri- 
can sailing vessel. It will load lumber, about half a miilion 
feet, at a Gulf port for the west coast of Italy, and its 
owner will be paid at the rate of $60 a thousand feet. This 
is about 50 percent higher than the present—or the last— 
quotation on sailing tonnage from Boston to Buenos Aires. 

Definite announcement was made this week by Edmund 
Billings, collector of the Boston Customs district, that until 
further notice all information will be withheld from the 
public, Chamber of Commerce and shipping associations, re- 
garding the sailings of vesscls on transatlantic voyages, espe- 
cially tonnage owned by belligerent nations. 

The first barkentine to leave the ways in a Boston harbor 
shipyard in twenty years will be launched this week at 
Green’s shipyard, Chelsea. This is the full-rigged ship 
Hferdis, designed originally as a lumber carrying schooner, 
but changed after the frame had been laid into a barkentine 
and sold at a fancy figure to the Herdis Sailingship Co. 
(Ine.), of New York. However, it is expected that the 
barkentine will be offered for the lumber carrying trade be- 
tween southern ports and Europe. Another square-rigger 
will soon be launched at the same shipyard. This is the old 
barge Harvard, which has been rebuilt into a bark after more 
than thirty vears of service in her former rig. 

Good lumber inquiries continue to come from the West 
Indies and there also is a fair volume of business with the 
United Kingdom from this port, despite the many handicaps 
encountered by lumber shippers seeking a British market. 
The trade with British West Africa, while not large, is quite 
profitable and another cargo is being collected here for the 
next sailing of the wooden schooners being used by a Boston 
shipping company in this newly established service. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 10.—Exporters of yellow pine in this section are 
looking forward to an early resumption of trade with foreign 
countries and, according to reports, there are already many 
indications pointing that way from the many inquiries being 
received. Within the last few weeks the port of Galveston 
has been brought into use for the shipment of war munitions 
for the first time and this has in a measure interfered with 
the foreign lumber market. In the meantime the West 
Indies market is continuing active. Shipments during the 
last week were as follows: 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Nessian—2,400 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Huntsman—17,445 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 

For Guantanamo: Per schooner Fort Bragg—58,243 
pieces yellow pitch pine lumber, value not specified. 

A full cargo of lumber was also shipped to Santiago by the 
American schooner Alice B. Phillips. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan, 8.—The first week in the new year in Mobile was 
marked by the announcement of the consolidation of two 
dry docks companies and one iron works company, which 
will operate in the future as the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., the arrival of sixteen vessels, the departure 
of twelve new charters for lumber cargoes and an immense 
amount of marine repair work. 

Lumber operators, as a whole, believe the lumber trade 
of 1917 will be one of the best in the port's history, and are 
laying plans for heavy exporting. 

The Bahamas Timber Co. announced during the week that 
it had chartered six vessels to load lumber cargoes for ports 
of Cuba. Two of the vessels arrived during the week— 
the steam barge Albert Sopher and the British schooner 
Strathcona. 

Some sort of censorship is being exercised with regard 
to exports out of this port, this being particularly the 
case with steamers loaded here for any of the allied coun- 
tries, so that the records of the customhouse no longer 
reflect the volume of the outward movement of yellow pine 
from this port... The records of the last week show but one 
cargo clearing—a schooner load of 259,000 feet for Cuba. 

There have been some heavy shipments of naval stores 
recently, the British steamer Sylvanian carrying out 7,000 
barrels Saturday, together with a large quantity of hickory. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 8.—The British steamship Kathleen is expected to 
arrive here within the next few days to load approximately 
2,500,000 feet of timber and lumber from the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. It is understood that a considerable part 
of her cargo will be crossties, to be used by the British in 
construction of temporary railroad extensions to expedite 
the movement of troops. The schooner William H. Sumner 
went to sea last Saturday with a cargo of 445,000 feet of 
lumber from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for a West 
Indian port. ' 


OCEAN FREIGHT MARKET REMAINS STEADY 


New York, Jan. 6.—A moderate amount of steamer char- 
tering was concluded this week, despite the limited supply 
of vessels and the decidedly strong tendency of rates. The 
most urgent demand comes from the transatlantic trades and 
there is but a limited demand for vessels in the long voyage 
trades. The sailing vessel market continues strong with a 
steady demand for tonnage in the off-shore trades, with 
steady rates. Coastwise freights are offered moderately, but 
vessels are scarce at the rates bid, say Lunham & Moore. 
The following charters were reported for lumber carriers 
during the week: 

British bark Gwydyr Castle, 1,408 tons, West Africdé to 
New York (mahogany) $25. February-March. 
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British bark Killarney, 1,356 tons, Savannah to West 
Britain, 475s. February-March. 

Italian bark Papa, 860 tons, Gulf to the River Plate, 
reported at $39. 

Schooner Herbert May, 318 tons, Gulf to S. S. Cuba, pri- 
vate terms. 

Schooner Hugh de Payens, 343 tons, Gulf to Porto Rico or 
San Domingo, $19.50. one port, $20 if two. 

Schooner Marion N. Cobb, 360 tons, Gulf to N. S. Cuba 
east of Cay Francis, $16. 

Schooner Maud H. Dudley, 327 tons, Gulf to Porto Rico, 
private terms. 

Schooner Thomas L. James, 329 tons, Gulf to Macoris, 
$17.50, option of a second port $18. 

Ship (name not given), Gulf to West Britain, 515s—$2 
form. February-March. 


PNA OO 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN LUMBER 


OTTaWwaA, ONT., Jan. 8.—According to a recent bulletin 
issued by the Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada’s 
exports of forest products during twelve months ended with 
September were valued as follows: 1916, $53,952,950 ; 1915, 
$47,241,070; 1914, $42,191,112; 1913, $44,026,986. Ex- 
ports of wood and manufactures of wood during the twelve 
months ending September were valued as follows: 


Twelve months ended September 
1916 





Articles exported— 1915 Total ToU.K. ToUt.S. 
Logs ........-...$1,257,022 $ 986,725 $ 68,824 $ 917,548 
Lumber— 

Deals, pine..... 1,288,744 1,455,988 1,413,041 38,380 

Deals, spruce 

and other... 9,451,988 9,833,236 7,961,978 318,661 

Lath, palings, 

pickets ..... 2,102,912 2,231,466 21,918 2,198,116 


Planks and 


Beards ..... 20,338,901 25,683,326 1,896,194 21,932,127 
ere 3,298,142 3,823,374 ........ 3,794,844 
Timber, square.. 529,562 284,214 250,996 30,328 
Wood blocks 

for palp..... 6,459,962 6,562,328 ........ 6,562,328 
Wood pulp ..... 9,227,510 14,999,774 1,637,419 12,528,702 





Wood and manu- 

factures of— 
OCA sccie: $57,292,748 $69,965,576 $15,607,641 $49,919,799 
Imports of wood and manufactures of wood into Canada 
for the twelve months ended with September were valued 
as follows: 1916, $10,254,139 ; 1915, $8,806,407. The 1916 
total was made up as follows: From the United States, 

$9,863,982 ; from the United Kingdom, $173,836. 


NEW BUILDING CODE BEING PREPARED 


SALEM, Mass., Jan. 9.—A new uniform building code 
for Salem, which was partially destroyed by fire June 25, 
1914, is being prepared by George F. Temple, head of the 
building department. At the present time two building 
codes are in operation in this city; one is for the burned 
area and the other is the regular building code for the 
rest of Salem. Besides reconciling the two codes, which 
now conflict on many points, the new building ordinances 
are expected to be fairer to the types of construction 
which appear to be discriminated against under the pres- 
ent system. Lumber dealers here are awaiting with in- 
terest the announcement of what modifications in the 
present system will be recommended by Mr. Temple in 
his final report. 
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MACHINE TURNS WASTE INTO SALABLE 
PRODUCT 


With the growing demand for wooden boxes in all lines 
of business the need for a practical self-feed machine to 
manufacture cleats for the corners and similar purposes 
from mill waste has grown. Pickets are also made. To 
meet the demand the Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has designed and built a sturdy machine, a view of 
which accompanies this article, that solves the problem very 
nicely. The machine helps solve the problem of a closer 
utilization of all the products of the logs, for the principal 





MACHINE TO MANUFACTURE WOODEN CLEATS 


feature is that waste edgings, slabs ete., that would other- 
wise go to the burner are either made into cleats or pickets 
of the proper width or thickness all at the same operation. 
The machine consists of two steel arbors, one of which 
has a cluster of saws spaced to suit the desired width. The 
other arbor is arranged with a cutter head to finish the mate- 
rial the desired depth. Adjustable feed rolls front and rear 
of the cutters make the machine complete and work satis- 
factorily. Because of its simple construction the machine 
can be built at a very moderate cost and consequently serves 
economically to assist in the utilization of mill waste. 


—_—w 


DESCRIBES ROPE FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 


A stevedore is popularly supposed to gain a living by labor 
of the very hardest character and consequently must have a 
constitution that will stand the greatest strains possible to 
place upon it. Perhaps a knowledge of this prompted the 
C. W. Hunt Co. (Inc.), of West New Brighton, N. Y., to 
name the special rope it manufactures for power transmis- 
ston purposes “Stevedore.”” Anyhow, this rope will success- 
fully stand the very hardest service and is guaranteed by 
the company to do more work in proportion to its cost than 
‘any other rope on the market. ‘“Stevedore” rope is made of 
selected long manila fiber with the twist of the threads and 
the lay of the strands exactly suited to the work to be done. 
During manufacture the yarns are thoroly treated with a 
plumbago and tallow lubricant so that the wear of the rope 
may be reduced to a minimum. For rope drives arranged on 
the band system (sometimes called the English system) the 
company furnishes “‘Stevedore” transmission rope fitted with 
the Hunt tension adjusting couplings. The use of the Hunt 
couplings obviates the necessity of removing the rope from 
the pulleys when it is necessary to tighten up the drive, as 
the tightening is accomplished by turning the coupling which 
twists up the strands of the rope. This system reduces to a 
minimum trouble in splicing, does away with the necessity of 
employing an expert splicer and the original diameter of the 
Tope is retained. One of the best features of “Stevedore” 
rope is that it is waterproof and so may be used outside 
even where fully exposed to the weather. The Hunt com- 
pany publishes a very interesting booklet numbered 15-1 that 
fully describes the rope, its place in power transmission; the 
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Hunt coupling and other matters of interest. In the booklet 
are several illustrations showing the rope in use in sawmills. 
The company will be pleased to furnish copies on request. 





GIVES PLAN FOR WOODEN TREATING PLANT 


The Barrett Co., of New York, has just issued two book- 
lets dealing with the use of Barrett’s Carbosota grade-one 
liquid creosote oil in the preservation of wood that should 
prove of interest to farmers and retail lumber dealers thru- 
out of the country. The larger booklet is entitled ‘Long Life 
for Wood at Low Cost,” and describes why wood should be 
treated with a preservative, how this treatment should be 
administered and other matter of interest to users of wood. 
The copy is liberally interspersed with illustrations either 
showing how wood has decayed thru lack of a preservative 
or how it has been preserved by the use of one. Many of 
the illustrations were supplied thru the courtesy of the 
Forest Service. A large portion of the booklet is given over 
to telling how to treat posts and the plans for the construc- 
tion of a simple and inexpensive wooden treating plant are 
given, the estimated cost of which is $50. As wood is the 
material used thruout in the building of the plant the book- 
let should be of especial interest to retail lumbermen as a 
study of it may help to open up new sales fields for both 
wood and creosote oil. The smaller booklet is entitled “How 
to Make Farm Timbers Rot Proof” and is mainly a duplicate 
of the larger booklet with the exception that the plan for 
the wooden treating plant is left out. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Barrett Co. 


COMPLETE LIST OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
ISSUED 


In issuing its 1917 electrical supply year book the Western 
ELlectric Co. (Inc.), of New York, has continued the plan of 
uniform list prices and discount inaugurated in 1915. By 
having the articles all priced on the same basis and so having 
one discount apply to all items much time and confusion is 


























saved and a complicated discount schedule is not needed. 
The 1917 catalog is one of the most complete compilations 
of electrical supplies ever undertaken and in it the user 
of electrical goods will find listed practically everything 
made. Consequently it is a mighty handy thing to have 
around a sawmill. Included in this book is a section devoted 
to poles, pole line hardware and all other tools used in con- 
nection with the conduct or establishment of electrical 
plants. In addition supplemental booklets are printed re- 
garding a number of divisions and may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the company. Some idea of the size and completeness 
of the year book may be gained from the fact that it contains 
1,312 pages and is about 2 inches thick. Lumber manufac- 
turers that are users of electric supplies and retailers that 
make a business of supplying lighting fixtures to home 
builders will find a copy of the catalog of much value. 


Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 
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oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA , 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
——Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension 





Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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The HOME of 
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Capacity 150,000 feet daily 





We also manufacture 


) Poplar,Gum and Oak 
Rift Sawn 
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A Specialty 
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The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 





















We Know How to fill orders for Yard 
Stock to insure you the best 


We Know value and want to prove it on 


/ Yellow Pine Lumber 


Our timber is as fine timber as grows and is still untap- 
ped. This insures you lumber live and full of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Tex. 











Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for a ng ocean freight contracts and effecting 
— dispatch from seaboa e handle all classes of cargo and have 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Poplar and Cypress 








Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA. 


\e Place our name on your mailing list. y) 
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Railroad and Car Material 
are specialties at our Boston, Ga., plant and therefore you can de- 
pend on size, quality and grades. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 6.—The close of 1916 finds Seattle in better shape in 
a commercial and financial way than it has been in many 
years. Reports of the last year’s business show remarkable 
increases over the previous year. For example, the exports 
to Dec. 1, 1916, amounted to $141,788,634 compared to $94,- 
531,080 for 1915, an increase of 50 percent. Imports for 
the first eleven months of 1916 were $238,868,208 compared 
to $163,361,313 for the corresponding period of 1915, an in- 
crease of 46 percent for 1916. Bank clearings during 1916 
were $790,217,950 compared to $612,928,879 during 1915, 
an increase for last year of 29 percent. Bank deposits 
to Noy. 12, 1916, amounted to $107,124,984 compared to 
$87,815,076 at the corresponding time’ the previous year, 
an increase of 22 percent. Building permits during 1916 
represented $8,304,689 compared to $6,470,655 during 1915, 
an increase of 28 percent for 1916. 

George Shields, chief inspector of grades of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., and E. L. 
Tobin, chief inspector of the grading bureau of the new 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
San Francisco, were in Seattle a few days this week. Mr. 
Tobin, who was formerly with the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s bureau of grades, makes his home in 
Seattle and was here spending the holidays with his family. 

J. B. Thompson, of the J. B. Thompson Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Basin, Wyo., is spending several weeks in Seattle, 
and while here will visit old friends in the lumber business 
on Puget Sound. Mr. Thompson for several years has been 
in the retail lumber business at Basin. Along about 1890 
he traveled in the Mississippi Valley for the old wholesale 
lumber and. shingle company of Foster & Hastings, of Ta- 
coma, and was one of the first salesmen to sell Washington 
red cedar shingles in the middle West and East. He really 
was one of the pioneers in putting Pacific coast lumber 
products into that section. 

E. H. Lewis, of New York City, president of the E. H. 
Lewis Lumber Co., of Seattle and New York, is spending 
several weeks in Seattle and other Puget Sound points re- 
newing old acquaintances. The predecessor of the E. H. 
Lewis Lumber Co., the firm Lewis & Crane, has the dis- 
tinction of being probably the first concern to engage in the 
wholesale lumber and shingle business on the north Coast 
and market its output in the middle West and East, it 
having begun business in Seattle in the latter part of the 
’80s. Mr. Lewis is an old resident of Seattle, but during 
the last five or six years has Jooked after the marketing end 
with offices at 18 Broadway, New York City. Mr. Lewis 
reports the lumber outlook for the present year in the far 
East as being exceedingly good. 

J. F. Drescher, New York representative of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills of Seattle and Bellingham, Wash., 
was in Seattle this week on his annual trip to the gen- 
eral offices and mills, just too late to participate in the 
annual roundup of the sales and office representatives and 
the banquet at Bellingham last week. Mr. Drescher speaks 
very optimistically of the business situation on the Atlantic 
coast and the outlook for the lumber the coming year. He 
believes there will be a splendid demand for Pacific coast 
products and if western lumbermen could only secure 
ships to take the lumber thru the Canal there would be 
found a large market for it at Atlantic coast lumber cen- 
ters. However, this does not seem to be possible as long 
as the European war continues. At the same time cars 
for transcontinental shipments are also scarce, altho this 
situation will probably be relieved. Last year the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills received at New York on Jan. 4 the 
only two shipments they were able to make, there being 
about five million feet in both. 

Cc. D. Jones, general manager of the Yellowstone Lumber 
Co., Miles City, Mont., was a Seattle visitor over New 
Year’s. Mr. Jones was on the Coast in the interest of his 
company, buying for its spring needs. The Yellowstone 
Lumber Co. has ten yards in Montana, with headquarters 
in Miles City. Mr. Jones left Seattle Jan. 2 for Portland 
and will return to Miles City by the way of Denver. 

Another holiday visitor in Seattle was C. W. Guild, jr., 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Guild represents the Barrett Co. 
and calls on the lumber trade of the West. 

Elmer S. Anderson, president of the Export & Domestic 
Cargo., New York City, is calling on manufacturers of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and Port- 
land. Mr. Anderson is largely engaged in the wholesale 
export lumber business and is looking into the spruce con- 
ditions of the Coast on this trip. 

The Stetson-Post Lumber Co., this city, one of the oldest 
lumber manufacturing concerns in the city, has just com- 
pleted a sawmill at the southern end of the business dis- 
trict of Seattie and expects to begin sawing the first of the 
coming week. The Stetson-Post Lumber Co. for many 
years was located on the waterfront, near the heart of 
the city, but a few years ago vacated this property, as it 
was wanted for terminal purposes. During the last two 
years the company has not been sawing lumber, but has 
confined its activities to the manufacture of sash, doors and 
millwork. The new mill will probably have a capacity of 
a to 75,000 feet a day and its product will be marketed 

ocally. 

J. I. C. Connor, better known thruout western Washing- 
ton sawmills as “Jack” Connor, will take charge of the new 
plant of the Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. at Silver Lake, 
Wash., Feb. 1. Mr. Connor has been connected with a 
number of Seattle wholesale companies and is one of the 
best known buyers in western Washington. He is at pres- 
ent buyer for the Seattle office of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. and in his new position will be connected with 
the same interests, as the Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. 
is owned by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. F. D. Fobes 
is local manager for the latter named company. 

The mill located at the southern extremity of the city, 
on the waterfront, and for many years known as the Peavey 
mill, is now being operated by the Occident Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., this city. T. J. Butcher, until recently in the 
retail lumber business at Colorado Springs, Colo., and for- 
merly in the wholesale and manufacturing business in Seat- 
tle, is in charge of the Peavey mill. This mill cuts prac- 
tically altogether for the local market. 

S. G. Bottom, for the last several years in charge of the 
lumber department of the Buckeye Lumber Co., this city, 
severed his connection with that company Jan. 1. Mr. 
Bottom goes to Portland, where he will become sales man- 
ager for the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., of that city. 
Messrs. Thomas T. Van Swearingen and Fred Wick will 
continue the business of the Buckeye Lumber Co. as here- 
tofore. Mr. Bottom goes to Portland with the best wishes 
of Seattle lumbermen, with whom he has been associated 
for severg] years, His new connection is with one of the 
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most prominent and progressive wholesale lumber concerns 
of the north Pacific coast. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation, returned this week from a trip to Minnesota 
Transfer, where he spent several weeks looking after the 
association’s shingle storage business. During the crisis in 
the car shortage situation when the transcontinental lines 
would not accept shipments for Minnesota Transfer loaded 
in their own equipment, because of lack of foreign equip- 
ment to transfer them into, the association took over the 
business for any of its members who wished to ship by 
way of Minnesota Transfer and shipped these shingles to 
its storage yard at that point. As many cars of shingles 
had accumulated in the storage yards, Mr. Dailey went 
back to look after expediting shipments from the storage 
yards and securing of cars from connecting lines for this 
purpose. He was quite successful and succeeded in obtain- 
ing very reasonable shipments from that point. 

E. F. Tindolph, western manager of the Grand Rapids 
Dry Kiln Co., with headquarters in Seattle, will start east 
on a several weeks’ trip next week. Mr. Tindolph will 
spend some time in the company’s plant at Grand Rapids 
and, later, will visit his former home at Vincennes, Ind., and 
other points in Indiana and Ohio before returning to the 
Coast. Mr. 'Tindolph reports a very successful year on the 
Coast for Grand Rapids dry kilns and looks forward to a 
still larger business for 1917. 

E. E. Case, of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash., was in Seattle Friday of this week, attending the 
meeting of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Case has been often termed the 
“king” of the shingle industry and is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, manufacturers of shingles in the world. 
He says his company’s plants have been running rather 
spasmodically, mill No. 1 having been closed down for the 
last three months, and the mill at South Bend, Wash., 
having been closed down for eleven weeks. The company 
has been practically out of the market recently, as it had a 
large number of orders on hand and not enough cars to 
take care of these orders. Mr. Case predicts a good year 
for the shingle business and gives a good deal of credit 
for the splendid condition of the shingle market to this 
winter’s car shortage. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 6.—‘“The fir lumber market today is better than I 
have seen it at the opening of the year of any of the 
last seven years,” said Major Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and former presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
yesterday. “Generally we expect a lull at this time, but 
the mills are pretty well crowded with business. There is a 
large local business and some large railroad bills, both con- 
struction and car material, notably from the Northern Pa- 
cific and Milwaukee railroads. Shipbuilding also is demand- 
ing millions of feet of lumber that heretofore went on the 
market. The outlook in demand and prices is very bright. 
The car situation is bad, but I think is a little better than 
thirty days ago, and we know the officials are doing ali 
they can to help make it better. The export market also 
is in a better condition. British Columbia mills have a 
large volume of business on hand and the admiralty is 
furnishing the ships and in this way this helps our export 
market.” 

J. A. Gabel, president and manager of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., Tacoma Building, returned this week from a six- 
weeks’ trip East, during the course of which he was in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, New 
York and other points. The Pacific Mutual company is the 
agency selling company for a number of the large manufac- 
turers of this district, Pamudo doors and spars being among 
its specialties. The company has branch distributing ware- 
houses in Chicago and other large cities. “I think 1917 
will be a year of prosperity for the lumbermen,” said Mr. 
Gabel, speaking of his observations in the East. “The de- 
mand is very heavy in the East and our branches in the 
large eastern cities report orders abundant. The car short- 
age has been causing some trouble in the sash and door 
trade, but our business has greatly improved during the 
last few months.” 

Giving additional fire protection for the tidelands manu- 
facturing industries, the city this week installed a fire 
engine on the tideflats, borrowing three horses from the 
public works department, instead of awaiting the arrival 
of new apparatus in April. The engine is kept heated by 
steam piped from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
new steam plant. 

The Northern Pacific shops at South Tacoma are this 
week completing the first of an order of 1,000 new freight 
cars for the road. 

The Elbe Lumber Co. is resuming operations this week 
at its mill at Elbe on the Tacoma Eastern, after having 
been shut down since before the holidays. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. will resume operations next week 
at its mill on the north waterfront, closed since mid- 
December. The plant has a capacity of about 200,000 
shingles a day and during the shutdown was being given an 
overhauling. The company reports the shingle demand 
not strong just now and mills pretty fairly well supplied 
with stocks—this, however, always being a dull season of 
the year. The company states shingles, in carload lots, are 
ranging at about $1.70 to $1.75 for stars and about $2 for 
clears at the mills. 

Acting under instructions from the State land com- 
missioner, the county auditor Wednesday sold at auction 
several parcels of State land in this county, including tide- 
lands and timber lands. The biggest transaction was the 
sale of a tract of timber on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad 
to. the Mineral Lake Logging Co. for $23,155. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 6.—“The car supply has been better during the last 
ten days than for several months,” says C. A. Gaylord, of 
the Buswell Lumber Co., of this city. ‘Lumber orders are 
coming in more freely than for a long time. The outlook 
is excellent. We are sanguine that business will be active 
by Feb. 1 and that we will be able to get the cars to handle 
it. The embargo placed by railroads of the West on freight 
shipments out of Chicago seems to bé bringing relief to the 
lumber trade.” 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. and other large concerns of 
this territory, however, still feel the car shortage, altho 
all admit that the acute situation has been relieved. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, left for Chicago Friday morning on a business 
trip and expects to be gone ten days or more. While 
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east he will visit his old home at Muscatine, Ia. Pre- 
liminary plans for the annual convention of the retailers 
have been outlined and it is expected the complete pro- 
gram for the convention, which opens Feb. 14, will be ready 
on Mr. Porter’s return. While east he will consult with 
some eastern speakers who are expected to be at the meet- 
ing. 

L. M, Alexander, of Milwaukee, treasurer of the Inland 
Empire Paper Co., whose mill is located on the Spokane 
River a few miles east of this city, announced this week 
that company has recently purchased timberlands valued 
at approximately $100,000 in the vicinity of Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., which will supply the company with logs for many 


years. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 6—The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills announces 
that early this year it will add a door factory to its 
Larson plant which will have a daily capacity of 500 stock 
doors. It also announces that its new shingle mill near 
Bow will be completed this month, and its potential out- 
put will give the company a daily shingle capacity of 
1,000,000 pieces. 

Most of the lumber and shingle mills of Bellingham are 
running again and some of the logging camps in this city’s 
vicinity will resume operation next week. This week there 
was a call for additional mill workers and for shingle bolt 
eutters. A number of mills in northwestern Washington 
have made extensive repairs and some improvements within 
the last two or three weeks and their capacity has been 
increased. 

A big falling off in British Columbia shingle imports 
into this country thru Blaine occurred in December, 1916, 
as compared with the imports of December, 1915, and 
amounted to more than 50 per cent. Lumber imports 
slumped off about 90 percent. Last December the ship- 
ments were only sixty-one cars of shingles and sixteen 
cars of lumber, as compared with 179 cars of shingles and 
153 cars of lumber in December, 1915. The slump is chiefly 
due to car shortage and to the Canadian Government order 
requiring long freight hauls to be made over Canadian 
roads where possible. 

Blaine has a codperative mill that has made good thus 
far, after one year’s operation. This is the Blaine Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant, which has been running steadily and 
has enabled its owners to pay off all their indebtedness 
incurred in its purchase and improvement, they say. 

The schooner Wilber L. Smith sailed from the Bloedel 
Donovan mill this week with 1,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the west coast of South America. The steam schooner 
Shasta arrived at the E. K. Wood plant to load 900,000 
feet for San Pedro. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 6.—-The new year is starting out busily for the lum- 
bermen of Everett. Most of the mills that have been closed 
during the holidays have resumed operations. The Clough- 
Hartley mill and the Jamison mills resumed operations on 
the first of the year after a brief shut down during which 
time necessary repairs were made. The Weyerhaeuser plant 
situated on the waterfront will probably not start opera- 
tion before Jan. 15, as certain repairs now being made will 
not be completed before that time. The Fred K. Baker 
plant, which has been idle for several months during which 
time extensive changes to the plant have been made, also 
will be reopened about Jan. 15. This mill will be elec- 
trically driven thruout and the capacity will be greatly 
increased. 

Both lumbermen and logging operators speak quite opti- 
mistically on the outlook for this year. Several new camps 
have started up, while nearly all the old camps, with the 
exception of the high-line camps shut down temporarily on 
account of snow, are running at full capacity. The Pack- 
te aed Co. has just opened up a large camp on Hood’s 

anal. 

“i prices are now $7, $10 and $13, with the demand 
good. 

James Dougherty, manager of the Tozer interests on the 
Coast, predicts a very good year for logging operators in 
this section of the country. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 6.—It was reported here this week that a Portland 
mill had booked an order for 2,000,000 feet of spruce at $80 
a thousand feet. The report was from what appears to be 
authentic sources. It is supposed that the material is 
wanted for the manufacture of aeroplanes. 

C, C. Crow, wholesale lumber dealer with offices in the 
Henry Building, this city, returned recently from an ex- 
tended tour of the eastern and middle States, with the re- 
port that the yards in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas are in many instances “down to their last 
stick” and he therefore looks forward to a big demand for 
lumber as soon as the car situation becomes such as to 
make it possible to book orders with certainty of filling them 
promptly. It is up to the railroads to see that cars are 
provided, and then the mills will find themselves busy, he 
says. 

John W. Miller, formerly with C. C. Crow & Co., whole- 
sale lumber, has organized a new company, the Coast Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, where he is 
now prepared to sell lumber in wholesale lots. Mr. Miller 
has a wide acquaintance on the Coast and in the Kast. 
He will be chairman at the meeting to be held by the 
Portland Fir Club next Tuesday noon at the Oregon Grill, 
where the club now holds weekly meetings. Heretofore 
the club met on Fridays but henceforth Tuesday will be 
the day and 12:15 the time. Lumber manufacturers are 
especially invited to drop in at these luncheons which are 
made exceedingly interesting. 

O. P. M. Goss, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Seattle, will arrive in Portland 
next week to deliver a series of weekly talks to sales mana- 
gers of lumber companies here. The talks will be on Douglas 
fir and its merits. 

A. A, Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., was here a few days ago on his way to his 
headquarters in San Francisco, after a vistt to the mills in 
the State of Washington. 

George Maxwell, formerly of Portland, but until recently 
manager of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s 
Plant on Grays Harbor, has been appointed manager of the 
Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co., at Carlsborg, Wash. This 
company is controlled by Erickson & Co., prominent rail- 
road contractors, of Seattle, Wash. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., 





says that all indications point to a large volume of spring 
business. So far as he can learn at this time the mills in 
this vicinity have their books well filled with orders. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 6.—The new year opened auspiciously with the lumber 
trade and, instead of the usual fear of a sag in the market 
at this season there is an optimistic feeling here, due to the 
advancing tendency in all kinds of lumber. 

Domestic cargo fir has stiffened up and dealers are now 
holding firmly for $14.50 base, delivered San Francisco. 
Offers of $14 for large quantities of fir were turned down by 
prominent firms during the week. 

The success of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co.’s policies has strengthened the lumber market and ad- 
vanced the prices of export shipments during 1917. Logs 
have advanced and the price of domestic fir is expected to 
go up accordingly. 

The construction of the long tunnel thru Twin Peaks, now 
nearly completed, has greatly stimulated building in the 
western part of the city. During the last year new homes 
aggregating $660,000 in value were built in the Forest Hill, 
St. Francis Wood, Westwood Park and Parkside tracts. 
Practically all of the new buildings now under way in that 
district are of wooden construction. A half-a-million dollars 
has been expended in the improvement of streets and in tract 
embellishments. The municipal street railway cars will begin 
operating thru the tunnel early next summer. 

The saving of the steam schooner Klamath, of the Charles 
R. McCormick line, after it had drifted near shore with a 
broken tail shaft, last Monday night, was due largely to the 
prompt work and good judgment of W. R. Hewitt, consulting 
engineer for Charles R. McCormick & Co. The wireless S. O. 
S. call sent out by the disabled vessel off Cape Arago was 
relayed to. San Francisco late on the night of Jan. 1. Mr. 
Hewitt, who was aroused by a telephone call, at once began 
sending telegraphic and wireless messages to the Northwest, 
directing that tugboats be sent out from the Columbia River 
and Grays Harbor to the rescue of the disabled craft. A 
wireless was received by the McCormick steamer Multnomah, 
then sixty miles distant and it picked up the Klamath a few 
hours later. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. and several of its allied con- 
cerns, including the St. Helens Lumber Co., the St. Helens 
Shipbuilding Co., the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. and 
others, are now installed in an extensive suite of offices occu- 
pying the entire ninth floor of the Fife Building, this city. 
On the north side of the building, at one end of the large 
entrance hall, is the information department. Adjoining this 
are the offices of Manager W. C. Ball and his assistant, 
Thomas L. Parks, and W. R. Hewitt, consulting engineer. 
Front rooms are occupied by President Charles R. McCormick 
and S. M. Hauptman. There are commodious rooms for the 
stenographers’ department and a large room on the south 
side of the building is devoted to the accountants’ depart- 
ment. There is, also, a directors’ room. 

The new McCormick steam schooner Wahkeenah, which 
was recently launched on the Columbia River, is loading a 
cargo of lumber, and will be towed to San Francisco to re- 
ceive its finishing touches next week. The new McCormick 
schooner, Stephen I. Allard, will be launched on Jan. 16, 
according to present expectations. 

The lumber and shipping firm of Fair & Moran is well 
satisfied with last year’s business and expects to have a 
larger volume of trade during 1917. Bruce Fair reports a 
stiff market in spruce box shook material, shook at the mill 
having advanced $2.50 in the last forty days. Spruce box 
lumber has advanced $30 a thousand. The demand for 
high grade spruce for aeroplane construction has boosted the 
price of this lumber, Altho the specifications have been 
modified in strictness, the prices of aeroplane spruce now 
range from $80 to $90. Stocks of spruce lumber in San 
Francisco are light. With a large suite of well-equipped 
offices in San Francisco and branch offices in Portland and 
Los Angeles, Fair & Moran now have excellent facilities for 
handling their lumber, box shook and shipping business 
thruout a large territory. Their steamship service to Mexico 
and Central America, which was established during the last 
year, is growing satisfactorily. The steamers Costa Rica and 
Alliance make regular trips out of San Francisco to a number 
of ports with passengers and freight. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, this city, 
says that the new year is opening up pretty well in the white 
and sugar pine lumber trade. As a result of the strenuous 
efforts of the Southern Pacific officials to secure more cars for 
the Coast, there is a slight improvement in the car shortage 
situation. Some recent orders to mills in Oregon were 
loaded out very promptly. 

Stocks of Nos. 2 and 3 shop are now practically exhausted 
at the white and sugar pine mills in California. Some of 
the mills have a little No. 1 on hand. There is a pretty 
good volume of eastern inquiries, 

Trower Bros., this city, have just taken the California 
agency for the Buehner Lumber Co., of Coos Bay, which 
operates the old Simpson sawmill at North Bend, Ore., and 
several steamers in the coastwise lumber trade. The Buehner 
Lumber Co. has closed its San Francisco office. R. H. Lee, 
who had been acting as San Francisco agent for the Buehner 
plant, desired to return to the S. BE. Slade Lumber Co. as 
sales manager, and, accordingly, Albert Brix, manager of the 
Buehner Lumber Co., made an offer to Trower Bros., effective 
Jan. 1. Trower Bros. are also agents for the Knappton 
Lumber Co., of which Albert Brix is president. The Buehner 
Lumber Co.’s southern California sales will be taken care of 
by W. D. Wise & Co., of Los Angeles. The Buehner mill has 
been remodeled and, with the present excellent transportation 
and selling arrangements, a good year’s business is expected. 
Frank W. Trower visited Coos Bay on his recent tour of 
Oregon. The steamer A. M. Simpson, which was purchased 
from the Simpson estate, has been overhauled and will go to 
sea, within a few days, under the name of the Martha 
Buehner. The vessel will continue in the coastwise Iumher 
trade. 

Cc. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., who 
recently returned from an extensive tour of the East, has 
gone to Scotia to look over the situation at the redwood 
mills. Junius H. Browne, general sales manager, is also 
visiting the plant at Scotia. 

L. A. Morrison, California sales manager for the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., has returned from Portland, where he 
spent the holidays. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., with headquarters in Kansas 
City, has been spending a few days here with D. H. Stein- 
metz, general manager of the Standard Lumber Co. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
is again at his desk in his San Francisco office, after having 
been confined to his home by illness for some time. 

Among the lumbermen who are San Francisco visitors are: 
J. E. Clark, of Santa Rosa, and A. F. Stevens, of Healdsburg. 
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~ Watch for this space every other week 
For Big Value Products 


Hemlock 

250M 8-4” No. 1 and 2 Dry Stock 
all SISIE, good grade and care- 
fully milled. This goes in ablock 
at 50c off Jan. 15, 1916 list. 

250M 8-4” and 4-4” No. 3 
Can mill— 

250M 4.4” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Birch 
full product of the log. Right 

M apl e prices on grade. 

1 car 16-4” No. 1 and Btr. D Maple. 

1 car 12-4” No. 2 Common D Maple. 

3 cars 6-4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. D Maple. 


Rigi mr snes Sera Pace! 


Gill- Andrews 


wieossw Lumber Co. 





WISCONSIN 


















A Brand to 


Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech ey oe 
and Birch Manolatarers 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing%es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead-‘ 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





We Offer since" 
200 M’ 2x4 & wider 8’-20’ 


DRY No.1 & 2 HEMLOCK 


Stock can be milled to suit the trade. 





Eau Claire Lumber Co., =*\j2""" 











Northern 


,Big Value ietivcoas 


Ready for immediate delivery: 
lcar 10-4 Fas Birch. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 & Btr. Bass. 


kK 


2 cars 4-4 log run Rock Elm. 
2 cars 8-4 log run Rock Elm. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 & Btr. Birch. 2 cars 6-4 No. 1 & Btr. Bass. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Birch. 5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. Bass. 


Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. a 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x$4¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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MILLS AT 


SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX, N.C. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. U 





























Tell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried. Dressed |! Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
ing Mills, C ity 100,000 day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
No C. Columbia, N.C, Ahoski, NC. Conenity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office,,EDENTON, N. C. 








as 
1865] The Pioneers |1916 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


North Carolina Pine _ 
Southern White Cedar Products | 























D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 
Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Jan. 6.—The volume of business is picking up again after 
the first of the year. _ Inventories have been completed and 
the yards are able to see where they stand. Business has 
been a little slow during the last few weeks, but prospects 
appear very bright. 

Oregon pine prices are strong at the current price of 
$15 base for cutting orders, and an advance of 50 cents a 
thousand is confidently expected. 

Redwood, notwithstanding the two advances of $1 a 
thousand each in price, continues in the usual demand and 
mills are well supplied with orders. ‘Ties particularly are 
in strong demand and the mills are unable to handle all 
the business offered. 

E. L. Wheelock kas been promoted manager of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Wheelock was as- 
sisant manager of the Charles Nelson Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco, owners of the Consolidated Lumber Co. A, T. 
Show, formerly manager of the Consolidated Lumber Co., 
resigned his position to. become connected with the Orban 
Lumber Co., of Pasadena. 


WESTWOOD, CAL. 


Jan. 6.—Because of a number of circumstances—among 
them the embargo on eastern loading, the car shortage, a 
shortage in stock and the large amount of unfilled orders 
on their books—the Red River Lumber Co. about two weeks 
ago called in its salesmen and temporarily closed its order 
books. The company expects to issue a new list effective 
Jan. 15, which will make some substantial advances in all 
items. The company has refused during the last three 
months to accept any orders for cut stock and has with- 
drawn this item from its lists entirely. The new list, how- 
ever, again will carry prices for cut stock, as the company 
now is in a position to accept orders for a limited quantity 
of this material, with mixed lumber. 

The weather thus far has allowed the Red River Lumber 
Co. to continue its logging operations, altho at a greatly 
reduced scale. With about 30,000,000 feet of logs accumu- 
lated ahead, it expects to operate its large mill thruout the 
winter on both day and night shifts. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 10.—A marked increase in the production of lumber 
in the upper Mississippi Valley for 1916 over 1915 is shown 
in the annual report of C. E. Sinclair, surveyor general of 
logs and lumber for the second district of Minnesota, with 
headquarters here. It was filed this week with the governor. 
The report shows 246,095,860 feet of logs sawed in the 
district last year, making a total of 310,937,815 feet of 
lumber, with 2,500,000 shingles and 78,612,050 lath. In 
1915 the same district showed 198,847,380 feet of logs sawed, 
making 265,060,580 feet of lumber, 4,000,000 shingles and 
62,660,900 lath. The output of the different points in the 
district for 1916 was as follows: 


Lumber Lath 
PERRO ONE. osc cen aseSeaes suns 70,223,000 13,900,400 
SOU, PEI a's 6646s awe eed e el aes 48,292,990 9,955,000 
NT, Po ae ee eee cn ern oe 1,500,000 300,000 
SURE ou on Sc aine Sab e s ure aie 950,000 400,000 
RIKEN os Gnu sh gas esaake cw heeeaasucee 14,950,000 7,500,000 
PPS . Cons cake Ce beso es Sane sae Se 116,000,000 27,729,450 
he MIE 4 aca nccc eaten coun ees sy . 83,721,825 10,577,200 
ne gee Oy ee ery se rar oe ye . 14,500,000 4,250,000 
SOE PONIES | 6 os 645 5464555 oe bane eee 10,800,000 4,000,000 


Bemidji, now the banner lumber producing point of the 
district, increased its output from 83,000,000 feet of lumber 
in 1915 to 116,000,000 in 1916. The report shows 20,000,000 
feet of logs carried over at Minneapolis, 60,000,000 in the 
river above the city, 5,462,360 feet at Little Falls and 
6,000,000 feet at Bemidji. 

Proposed reorganization of the State government in Minne- 
sota, as recommended by the State efficiency and economy 
commission to the legislature which has just begun work, 
would abolish the offices of surveyor general and put all tim- 
ber matters under one head, in a department of lands, for- 
ests and immigration. The State forestry board would be 
abolished and the care and sale of State timber transferred 
from the State auditor to the new department. Timber 
matters would be handled by a “trained forester” under the 
commission, and all estimating and scaling would be done 
by his men. Bills carrying out the recommendation have 
been introduced. i 

George L. Curkendall, named as chairman of the banquet 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, has appointed as his associates on 
the committee L. B. Levesconte, J. W. Wingate, Roy Thomp- 
son, Jay L. Foster and Britt Craven. The committee is 
making arrangements for the association’s annual banquet, 
which will take place the evening of Jan. 15. 

Cc. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Co., Seattle, 
is in the city making his headquarters at the West Hotel, 
and expects to spend several weeks in this section. 

F. B. Anderson, sales manager of the Eclipse Mill Co., 
Everett, Wash., has returned to the West after spending a 
holiday vacation in this city. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 9.—The lumber market is in healthy condition, the 
new year having opened with a good volume of business. 
The lumber-using industries are busy trying to catch up with 
orders placed last year and prospects for the future are 
reported to be exceedingly bright. Altho business has natu- 
rally felt the holiday slump, the industries have been putting 
in every available minute in cleaning up orders. Some of 
the plants did not even stop for the annual inventory and 
vacation period, but proceeded with inventory work while the 
factories continued operations. Wholesalers and jobbers are 
gradually cleaning up their present dry stocks, getting ready 
to take business on the new crop. Buyers in many in- 
stances are still waiting for stocks purchased some time ago 
and which are ready for delivery. The freight embargo and 
congestion has improved, but conditions are far from normal. 
There is a little indication that the present strong prices 
will weaken and buyers are willing to pay present quotations 
provided deliveries can be made. In fact, the market shows 
a tendency to strengthen. Yard business generally is pick- 
ing up with the completion of inventories and the resumption 
of building activities. Furniture factories in this territory 
are buying heavily, while flooring, box, and sash and door 
industries are in the market with fairly good sized orders. 

“Altho labor prices are extremely high this winter, the 
supply is now more plentiful and loggers will be able to 
produce the big cut contemplated. It is predicted that the 
forest products output this year will be the largest in ten 
years. The Milwaukee Free Employment Bureau is sending 
hundreds of laborers weekly to the northern woods. One 
favorable condition in the labor situation is the fact that 
the I. W. W. have not made their appearance in Wisconsin 


logging camps, altho creating considerable disturbance in 
adjoining States. Last winter their attempt at agitation 
was soon quelled. 

Since the supply of labor has been increased, the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co. has been able io put on both day and 
night shifts at its mill at Mellen. The double shift will 
be continued for the balance of the winter. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is reported’ 
to be contemplating the purchase of the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior line in the upper peninsula. The road, which 
runs from Wells to Channing, a distance of sixty-three miles, 
was built primarily for a logging road and is owned by the 
I. Stephenson Co. 

The Farrell Lumber Co., of Algoma, has moved its offices 
from the planing mill building into the fine new office build- 
ing just completed. Manager Charles Schmitt looks forward 
to a big year’s business. 

Two of Marshfield’s lumber industries who granted their 
employees bonuses this year are the R. Connor Co, and the 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. The bonus of the Connor Co. 
was based upon length of service and several employees who 
had served from twenty-five to thirty years received $60 
each. 

The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co., Algoma, received the 
first car of a consignment of mahogany purchased by 
Manager M. W. Perry in New York recently. This is said 
to be the first direct shipment of mahogany logs into the 
State for manufacture into veneer. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 8.—The Sawyer-Goodman Co., one of the largest 
lumber companies of the Menominee River, has withdrawn all 
quotations from the market and is furnishing prices on special 
inquiry only. The primary cause of the withdrawal of the 
prices is the car shortage. The company can secure only 
about 40 percent of its requirements. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. has added 
another large extra train to take care of the large amount 
of logs that are coming into the Twin Cities—Marinette and 
Menominee—from the various camps in this section. The 
extra train will run between Channing and Menominee until 
the logging season is over. 

That forest production this year will be the largest in ten 
years is the prediction of officials of the Ashland division of 
the North Western Railroad. Two sawmills are now in 
operation in Antigo and a third will be started within a 
short time. 


BAY CITY-SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 9.—While the lumber business in the Saginaw Valley 
is naturally rather quiet at present many firms are engaged 
in taking inventory and preparing for an active season ahead. 
The outlook for the coming spring and summer months is 
bright and all expect to be rushed with work. The John D. 
Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports business boom- 
ing, with orders fairly pouring in. The car shortage is caus- 
ing trouble in the Pacific coast States. Prices are firm on 
redwood with a tendency to go still higher. The Booth & 
Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, is taking inventory, and re- 
ports the prospects good with prices firm. 

There has probably been no period in Bay City’s history 
when there has been so extensive a growth in the building 
line as during 1916, the number of substantial buildings and 
residences completed or under way during the past year rep- 
resenting a value of hundreds of thousands of dollars, while 
the remodeling of older business buildings has added largely 
to the expenditures in building circles. The building per- 
mits taken out during the year are conceded to be a good 
barometer of the city’s growth. During 1916 the records 
show that 655 permits were issued with a total estimated 
expenditure of $907,205. A comparison with 1915 shows 
there were 443 permits issued in that year and the total 
estimated cost was $514,375, thus showing an increase for 
1916 in building, of $392,830. During the first week in 1917 
only three building and alteration permits were issued in 
Bay City, and these were for small amounts. 

Secretary James C. McCabe, of the Board of Commerce, 
estimates that twenty-five percent more men and women are 
employed in manufacturing plants than a year ago. Among 
the sixteen industrial plants established were the Bay City 
Box & Crate Co., collapsible crates and boxes; The Bigelow- 
Cooper Co., maple flooring, and salt and bromine; Kelton- 
Aurand Co., furniture; and the Delpheon Co., phonographs, 
in all of which the lumber trade is interested. 

The will of the late Walter D. Young, prominent Bay City 
lumberman, has been filed for probate. The petition re- 
cites that the estate consists of $500,000 personal property 
and $200,000 real estate, and all of the estate goes to the 
widow and children excepting bequests of $5,000 each to 
two nieces, Mrs. Isabel Ambrose Wheat and Florence 
Springer, and an amount not to exceed $5,000 to be dis- 
tributed to servants as Mrs. Young may decide. The will 
gives to Mrs. Young the Center Avenue home and its 
contents, one-third of the remainder of the estate, and an 
income of $5,000 a year. The remainder of the estate is 
divided equally among Mr. Young’s children, Mrs. William 
Bishop, Mrs. Roy Richardson, Walter D. Young, jr., and 
Frances Young. The will also provides that Mrs. Young, 
Walter D. .oung, jr., and B. P. Whedon shall act as execu- 
tors and trustees of the estate, and that the various busi- 
ness affairs in which Mr. Young was interested shall be car- 
ried on for a period of ten years unless the trustees decide 
that it is to the best interests of the estate to close out any 


of them earlier. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Jan. 8.—Toledo, after finishing the most remarkable 
building and business year of its history, is entering on 
what is predicted will be a still more prosperous season with 
a still more phenomenal growth. Lumber dealers are taking 
inventories and making plans to meet the enormous demands 
that it is expected will be made upon them in a few weeks. 
The total building operations in the city for 1916, according 
to the records of the building inspector, amounted to $9,747,- 
454, as compared with $7,622,244 for the previous year. 
Permits were issued for 3,000 new family quarters, which was 
double that of the previous year. Dwellings, for the most 
part of wood construction, were built at a cost of more than 
$5,000,000, which is about $2,000,000 in excess of the 
amount spent for the same purpose during 1915. 

Toledo real estate men and lumber dealers predict an 
immense amount of activity in building lines the coming 
season and estimate that about 15,000 home sites will be 
placed on the market. There is an immense demand for 
houses and builders are working right thru the season in 
an effort to meet the demand, which is strong even now, but 
which will be overwhelming with the opening up of spring 
activities. : 

East Toledo has developed in a fairylike manner and there 
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is now a regular city of no mean proportions, with business 
districts, large manufacturing institutions and beautiful 
homes. There are nearly 50,000 residents in East Toledo 
and hundreds of new homes are being built, but the demand 
is in excess of the supply. Up-river development as well as 
along the Bay Shore is a feature of the new construction. 

As an earnest of what may be expected of the future the 
building records for the first business day of the new year 
amounted to $52,750. 

The same condition that prevails in Toledo is true in 
lesser degree of most of the important towns and cities in 
northwestern Ohio and lumber dealers are extremely opti- 
mistie of conditions thruout this section as soon as spring 
trade opens up, which will follow the taking of inventories, 
annual meetings and business matters of like character. 

Statistics recently compiled here by H. G. Wilson, traffic 
commissioner of the Toledo Commerce Club, show that all 
the steam railroads entering Toledo have made large gains 
in gross revenue and operating incomes during 1916. The 
largest percentage gains are shown by the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railway, with 577.9 percent; the Pennsylvania 
Co., 103.6 percent; the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 103.4 
percent, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 214.4 percent. 


NEW YORK 


Jan. 9.—The transportation situation is the paramount 
topic for discussion in this market. Lumber inquiries are 
satisfactory, dealers are in a buying mood, but with so much 
stock undelivered and so much uncertainty as to prospects 
for improvement in this respect, there is a decided inclina- 
tion to hold off for the present. Little complaint is made 
by yards regarding higher prices asked, but there is not 
much incentive toward committing themselves for any in- 
definite period into the future. It is argued that notwith- 
standing the prospect for still stronger prices later on, it is 
the part of prudence under existing conditions to watch for 
developments rather than attempt to anticipate future 
wants. Stocks among the yards are lower than they have 
been for some time and there is no doubt but that any kind 
of a betterment in the building demand will find the market 
acutely scarce of assortments. However, it is a serious 
question in the minds of many retailers whether they can 
improve their prospects by ordering too far ahead with all 
the market practically embargoed and likely to continue so 
for several weeks at least. There seems to be no difficulty 
in getting quick shipment from Tonawanda and Bufialo 
yards. 

A local authority in the real estate market has prepared a 
statement showing the advance in structural material and 
calls attention to the fact that lumber prices have shown the 
least change when compared with other commodities enter- 
ing into building construction, but adds that the January 
wholesale list strongly urges buyers to anticipate as far in 
advance as possible for their wants. The fluctuations in the 
cost of building lumber have contributed largely to the cost 
of yard handling and the cost of labor, in both of which 
instances wages have been sharply advanced. For this rea- 
son there is no doubt of further advances in lumber prices. 
In the meantime this same authority says that building loan 
applications do not indicate any curtailment in the volume 
of projected construction covering a district from Atlantic 
City to Bridgeport, Conn., including eastern New Jersey. 
Mortgage money is becoming increasingly easy, as funds are 
withdrawn from other forms of investment, and it is esti- 
mated that the demand for new buildings is sufficient to 
offset the higher cost of materials, especially since the cur- 
rent conditions favor an active participation of high-grade 
builders rather than certain types of speculative operations 
— past experience has shown develops too rapid a depre- 
ciation. 

J. F. Drescher, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 17 
Battery Place, is visiting the company’s operations on the 
Pacific coast. He is expected to return before the first of 
the month. 

E. B. Estees & Son, 74 Warren Street, specialists in wood- 
working novelties, are reported to have booked what is said 
to be the largest contract ever placed for turn wooden plugs, 
amounting to 15,120,000 plugs. E. B. Estees & Son have 
sone into the North Carolina pine manufacturing business 
with a large equipment and mill in North Carolina. Their 
output will be handled thru the office at New York, the 
lumber selling end being in charge of George H. Thomas, 
who formerly operated a yard at Yonkers. 

The Trotter-Kelleran-Turner Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been 
organized, with offices 636 Mercantile Building, Rochester, 
N. Y., to conduct a wholesale business, handling hardwoods, 
oak dimension, North Carolina pine, yellow pine, cypress, 
hemlock, shingles and lath. The members of the new firm 
are H. T. Trotter, C. R. Kelleran and J. C. Turner. Mr. 
Kelleran, who formerly was with the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., and Mr. Trotter, formerly with Mixer & Co., will work 
out of the Rochester office, while Mr. Turner, formerly also 
with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., will have an office at 
Martinsville, Va. 

Owing to the rapid growth of its business the Huddleston- 
Marsh Mahogany Co. (Inc.), manufacturing and importing 
mahogany lumber and veneers, has moved into more spacious 
offices and is now located in Suite 1107-12 Aeolian Hall, 33 
W est Forty-second Street, this city. The company has Chicago 
offices at 2254-66 Lumber Street and mills and yards at Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Louis Bossert & Sons, of Brooklyn, one of the leading 
lumber manufacturers and dealers of the city, have presented 
cach of their employees who has been in the service two 
years or more with a life insurance policy equal in amount 
to one year’s salary, not in excess of $3,000. About 750 men 
were given the policies. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


; Jan. 9.—M. M. Wall, president of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, says that the hardwood trade here is starting off 
better than a year ago, showing less interruption than usual 
from the inventory season, The outlook for business this 
year is considerered very favorable. Not much car searcity 
has occurred here, as compared with other points, and cars 
are as plentiful as anywhere. The local hardwood dealers, 
‘n addition to carrying excellent stocks of lumber and tim- 
ber and operating their own sawmills, have need for so 
much lumber at tne Buffalo market that they are at all 
times in the market for good stock from mills at southern 
or western shipping points. 

Inquiry at several hardwood yards as to the outlook for 
the coming year shows much optimism. At one yard it was 
said : “This ought to be a banner year, and we think it 
will be. 2 At another yard it was said: “Prospects are 
the best in several years in the hardwood trade.” 

R. E. Fairchild and A. L. Dickinson are making a 


business trip to the southe i 
Mixer & Co, tr mills in the interest of 






BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 9.—Fifty dollars a month and found, offered this 
week in newspaper advertisements for woodsmen urgently 
wanted in New England lumber camps, marks a new record 
in lumbering wages for this section of the country. Early 
in the fall $35 a month was offered, and since then the rates 
have been advancing steadily. Two seasons ago $25 or $30 
a month was considered a fair wage for woodsmen, unless 
they were skilled men, unusually expert in their rough call- 
ing. One advertisement published in local papers calls for 
1,500 men for a single company. The dearth of labor for 
the lumber camps here in the East seems certain to result in 
a lighter lumber cut than the actual requirements of the 
market demand. ‘The very brisk request for pulpwood and 
high prices offered encourage operators to give most of their 
attention to the short stuff, and also to offer bigger induce- 
ments to obtain men than many of the long lumber concerns 
care to meet. 

The strike of wood heel operators in Haverhill is still 
on and several hundred are out. The employers are adver- 
tising here for strike breakers, offering $14 a week of 55 
hours while learning and not less than $20 a week on piece 
work within a short time. 

Lumber dealers state that collections are very good and 
that the financial situation generally is very satisfactory. 
Money rates are stiffer than they were not long ago, however, 
altho there has been a little moderating within the last few 
days. 

Announcement has just been made officially by the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation that this big Quincy insti- 
tution, one of the largest local consumers of lumber, has 
no intention of moving to Philadelphia or anywhere else 
away from the present location. Instead of moving the big 
subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is planning 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands for the improve- 
ment and extension of the plant. Much lumber will be re- 
quired in doing this work. 

Judge Morton, of the United States District Court, has 
stopped the presentation of evidence by minority stock- 
holders of the Boston & Maine Railroad who oppose the 
temporary receivership, and he has virtually intimated that 
the receivership will be made permanent. 

Freight terminal facilities of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad will be considerably enlarged by the pur- 
chase last week by the company of the old baseball grounds 
of the National League. ‘The price paid for the land, about 
187,779 square feet, was $400,000. Many railroad ties and 
other lumber will be purchased in the course of developing 
the property. 

Another step toward eliminating conditions which result 
in freight embargoes and increasing the service to shippers 
and consignees has just been taken by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad in the appointment of R. D. Fitz- 
maurice, formerly superintendent of the Providence division, 
to be assistant general superintendent of the Eastern Grand 
division. Mr. Fitzmaurice opened his new offices in the 
South Station here yesterday. The promotion of Mr. Fitz- 
maurice is designed to strengthen the local operating manage- 
ment at Boston to deal in a more intimate and active manner 
with the operating problems in the eastern territory. It is 
with a desire of the company to organize at Boston a local 
operating department under the direction of General Super- 
intendent C. N. Woodward which will provide closer contact 
with actual operating conditions and enable the general 
superintendent to devote more time to questions of service 
improvements and increased facilities. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Jan. 6.—The extent to which Bangor’s once great lumber 
trade has been diverted to other channels may be realized 
from the fact that in 1916 only 19,253,731 feet of lumber of 
all kinds was surveyed here, compared with a hundred mil- 
lions a few years ago and 247,000,000 at the height of the 
industry’s prosperity in 1872. More logs are cut in Maine 
every year now than in the olden times, but half of them go 
into pulp and nearly all the rest are sawed up-state, along 
the railroad lines, instead of being driven to tidewater, sawed 
here and the product shipped away in vessels. 

Reports from the woods are that not since 1902 has there 
been so much snow on the ground in early January, and that 
all conditions are favorable except the impossibility: of get- 
ting, even at $40 to $45 a month, enough men to make a full 
cut. It is estimated that thruout Maine the cut will be 25 
percent short on account of scarcity of labor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 8.—The last week has been a rather quiet one for 
wholesalers. All points north of Wilmington, Del., on the 
Pennsylvania railroad have been embargoed, and few deal- 
ers had much of a stock list to offer even had they been able 
to ship. Whenever the lumber was available, the cars were 
not. There was no dearth of inquiries or orders, for the 
demand for lumber seems to keep right on, and most of the 
retail dealers are busy. Stocks are going down, but have 
hardly reached a condition to alarm anyone as yet, except 
on a few items. Some building work is being held up on 
account of non-delivery of lumber, and some of the cabinet, 
trim and finish men have been run out of certain kinds, but 
there is a lot of lumber in the yards and some consumers 
are adjusting themselves to conditions, using what they can 
get if not just what they wanted. 

Wholesalers feel there will now be a chance to catch up 
a little, for most mills are going again after the holiday 
shutdown, cars are reported less hard to get, the greatest 
bugaboo now being the embargo question. There are few 
skeptics as to the prospects, nearly all looking for good 
business for two or three months with increasing prices. 
General business conditions here are good. Manufacturers 
are well booked with orders, some of them for future de- 
liveries, but most of them for immediate needs. Jobbers 
are having difficulty in accumulating any stocks, and the 
retail stores are having good business. The railroads and 
shipbuilding companies—in fact, all the larger industries—are 
buying freely. The furniture and trim trade is busy, building 
business is active, in both homes and public improvements. 
Financial conditions are favorable to expansion, and collec- 
tions are fair. 

All hardwoods are in good.demand for dry stock, at good 
prices. White pine is rising in price and diminishing in 
supply. Spruce is scarce and prices are high. Hemlock lists 
are as badly broken as they have been for a long time, but 
the base price still remains the same. Cypress demand is 
growing, stock is scarce here, and prices are high. Yellow 
pine demand continues to grow as local stocks go down, and 
the price of timbers will surely go higher unless shipments 
come in here better. The smaller sizes are also strong in 
price and demand. In North Carolina pine the conditions 
continue to get worse on account of reduced receiptts. Box, 
roofers, sizes and flooring are all in strong demand, with 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 G ye 
PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itopce: tx. 


Manufacturers of 
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prices tightening, and very stiff where delivery can be made 
in reasonable time. Shingles of all kinds are high in price, 
and in unusual demand for the time of year. Lath of all 
kinds are in strong demand and stiff in price. 

Charles M. Fletcher, who has been selling North Carolina 
pine for seven years for BE. A. Souder & Co., has left them 
to join the sales force of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, for whom he will cover much the same territory as 
heretofore. 

Francis M. Gumbes, recently appointed receiver for the 
William B. Lukens Lumber Co., when seen today said that 
he had just returned from an inspection of the concern’s 
mill property in Florida, and that he had found it in excellent 
condition, and valuable. He said he was convinced that the 
embarrassment of the concern was of a temporary nature, 
and that if the creditors would work with him, he felt sure 
every one of them would receive dollar for. dollar in a short 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 9.—The figures of the building inspector's office as 
to construction work during 1916 have been completed, 
and they show that the total declared value of all the 
structures for which permits were isued amounted to 
$9,247,497, with $1,087,331 for additions and $2,229,900 for 
alterations, a grand total of $12,564,728, or upward of a 
million in excess of the previous year. A big increase of 
the grand total was effected in December, in which month 
falls the issuance of the permit for the new Southern 
Hotel and various other big structures. The declared value 
of the buildings authorized in that month amounted to not 
less than $1,783,260, with $69,175 more for additions and 
$134,400 for alterations, the month being by far the largest 
in the whole year, and exceeding February, next in order, 
by a matter of $380,672. The permits granted during the 
month embraced not less than 630 two-story dwellings, to 
cost $949,700; a hotel, partial application, $500,000; seven- 
teen 2%-story dwellings, to cost $69,000; twenty-two 3- 
story dwellings, to cost $51,000; two 3-story apartments, 
to cost $69,000; five warehouses to cost $60,500; fifty 
garages, $54,500 and a $30,000 moving picture theater. 
The permits issued during the month make it certain that 
the builders will have plenty of work for some time, and 
that the demand for lumber will be on an accordingly 
large scale. 

The figures given include no part of the so-called belt, 
and apply merely to the area within the city limits. Im- 
provements costing many millions of dollars have been 
and are going up in the suburbs, immediately around the 
city, so that the aggregate must be largely swelled. Among 
the improvements ready for the builder is the new pier 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Locust Point, for 
the construction of which, it is said, not less than 1,000,000 
feet of longleaf pine will be required, in addition to about 
300,000 feet of maple flooring. The contract for the lumber 
will be awarded perhaps today. : 

Charles Heise, who has been vice president of H. D. 
Dreyer & Co., manufacturers of boxes on Aliceanna Street, 
this city, has resigned. His successor has not yet been 
selected. The concern operates as a corporation, and no 
other changes in the company are contemplated. 

W. D. Harrigan, of the Scotch Lumber Co., of Fulton, 
Ala., was in Baltimore last week and saw some of the 
members of the trade here. He was on his way to New 
York and other cities, and had also stopped at Washington, 
where he conferred with Capt. J. B. White, the widely 
known lumberman of Kansas City, Mo., who has been lately 
appointed a member of the Federal Shipping Commission. 
One of Mr. Harrigan’s chief purposes in visiting the East 
was to get in touch with the railroads and see if some- 
thing could not be done to remedy the freight embargo 
and the car shortage, which is causing his company -much 
embarrassment. He also contemplated visiting St. Mary’s, 
Idaho, where his company operates a white pine mill. The 
activities of this plant are likewise much impeded by the 
freight embargo. He expressed himself as optimistic re- 
garding the outlook for the lumber trade, and said he felt 
confident that a large demand would develop. 

Pembroke M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., 
on Elliott Street, this city, has gone to Jacksonville, Fla., 
to attend the annual meeting of the Lumber Exchange of 
that city, which is to take place there today. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 6.—North Carolina pine business is gradually recov- 
ering from the holidays, judging from the slight increase in 
the total amount of sales during the last week. This was 
noticeable both in rough and dressed lumber, but the increase 
was confined to several items and was not very general in 
character, altho the general trend of conditions at the 
present time is toward a very much better demand during 
the rest of the month. The items first recovering were 4/4 
edge box, edge culls and red heart, 5/4 No. 1 edge and 5/4 
edge box, box bark strips, all grades of }$-inch flooring, and 
6-inch roofers. Very little change has been noted along price 
lines. However, during the last week two sales of 4/4 edge 
box for quick delivery were made at $18 f. o. b. Norfolk less 
5 and 2 percent, covering 30,000 and 90,000 feet, respec- 
tively. The lowest figure coming to hand thus far on this 
item during the week was a cargo of 300,000 feet for prompt 
shipment at $16.75 f. 0. b. Norfolk net. This is 25 cents a 
thousand higher than the lowest figure of the week previous. 

Conditions at present strongly lean to the fact that more 
liberal buying will be indulged in by the box manufacturers 
to take care of their spring requirements and the “putting 
off” habit will be discarded because of the rising tendency of 
the market. The other item of rough lumber that showed 
real activity was box bark strips. Two large sales of 400,000 
and 600,000 feet each for future delivery were made at 
$11.25 f. o. b. Norfolk net. While this is not an advance 
over the figures obtained on contracts taken recently yet it 
is indicative of the fact that the mills do not expect the 
market to decline during the year and the purchasers of this 
material are also of the same opinion and have taken time 
by the forelock. The slight increase in the demand for 
dressed flooring and 6-inch roofers with a rather fair buying 
of the other items is a good sign for further development 
along this line after the situation is diagnosed. At the same 
time there has been a more active call for the better grades 
of rough lumber going into building operations by planing 
mills in the North and East. 

Embargoes are keeping back the development of the lumber 
market and while some good will result to the manufacturers 
because of them yet the majority would like to be able to 
ship their goods out promptly and know that it will be deliv- 
ered in reasonable time. 


-time. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 8.—The Southern Pine Association’s latest bulletin 
on the car situation, issued last week, notes a partial im- 
provement of car supply on southern lines, due to delivery, 
by the eastern carriers, of practically all excess equipment. 
Comparative figures are presented which show that the roads 
of the eastern district reduced their excess of cars from 
10,310 on November 1, to 213 on December 1, last year. 
It reports consequent improvement of lumber shipments, 
but points out that the Middle Atlantic roads are receiving 
more cars than they deliver to southern and western connec- 
tions and suggests that, if this practice continues, the car 
shortage in the southeast will again become acute. J.um- 
bermen west of the Mississippi River are said to be receiv- 
ing cars in fairly satisfactory volume, with the situation in 
that territory still improving. Lumber shipments during 
the week just ended registered sharp increase. 

Frank B. Williams, president of the F. B. Williams Cypress 
Co., and one of the leading factors in the Louisiana cypress 
industry, added to the list of his recent benefactions last week 
by advancing without interest the sum of $25,000 to defray 
the construction cost of buildings for the Orphan Boys’ farm 
colony, below Algiers. A home for destitute orphan boys 
has been maintained in New Orleans for many years. Its 
trustees recently decided to transfer their young charges to 
a farm, where they could be taught agriculture and manual 
training practically while benefiting by the open air country 
life. The farm ‘property was purchased, but until the New 
Orleans home of the institution can be sold, no money is 
available for the construction of proper buildings and the 
trustees hesitated to incur a heavy interest-bearing debt for 
the purpose. Accordingly, Mr. Williams offered to provide 
the necessary sum without interest. Plans for the buildings 
are being prepared and bids will be asked shortly. It is hoped 
to have construction under way shortly. 

The Southern Pine Association announces the appointment 
of Phil A. Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., 
to represent it at the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, in Philadelphia. Mr. Rogers 
is chairman of the association’s export committee, and at- 
tended last year’s foreign trade convention as the associa- 
tion’s representative. 

Naval stores producers interested in the new association 
to cover Louisiana, Mississippi and east Texas, will hold an- 
other meeting here in New Orleans on Jan. 23, when the 
special committee on organization will report and it is hoped 
to complete the organization work. Producers representing 
a very large majority percentage of the output in the desig- 
nated territory have been enlisted, according to report, and 
the outlook for the association is considered very bright. 

Officers of the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange announce 
the receipt of many applications for membership and hope 
to bring the total above 300 before the end of January. 
President Herman H. Thomas appointed James H. Aitken, 
a former president of the Exchange, chairman of the com- 
mittee on membership, and Mr. Aitken promptly appointed 
each of his fellow committeemen a subcommittee of one to 
“hustle.” Secretary McChestney is in correspondence with 
the secretaries of various other exchanges thruout the coun- 
try, with a view to bringing their delegations to the national 
convention, which will be held in Atlanta, to New Orleans 
for the carnival. The proposed carnival side trip has been 
favorably received. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 7.—The yellow pine market continues satisfactory 
and indications point to brisk trading at early date. The 
demand is quite strong for this season, when inventorying is 
not all finished and plans for the year not altogether com- 
pleted. There are no signs indicating that prices will 
decline. The mills as a rule are sticking to their good prices 
and are getting a splendid quantity of business, and the 
inquiry indicates that a large amount of business is in store 
for the next several weeks. 

As customary at this season, some of the buyers are defer- 
ring the placing of orders, but the mills have many orders on 
their files and apparently are not worrying about future 
developments. 

There continues to be much improvement in the car short- 
age, and little complaint is being heard now about lack of 
sufficient equipment. 

Building values in Shreveport during the year just closed 
showed an increase of $353,974 over those of 1915, accord- 
ing to a compilation announced by City Building Inspector 
Craig Bellows. Permits were issued during 1916 for build- 
ing activities costing $1,124,378, compared with $770,404 
during 1915. Permits were issued last month for building 
operations totaling $180,040, compared with $87,012 during 
December of 1915. 

Under the caption “Great Southern Lumber Co. Paid Men 
on Border,” the following report has been received from 
Baton Rouge, the State capital: “Adj. Gen. C. C. McCrory is 
in receipt of a statement from the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, announcing that members of Co. G, Louisi- 
ana national guard, in their employ, received the sum of 
$5,196.11 while in Federal service. Married men received 
from that company $30 a month, and single men $10 a month. 
These men were in Federal service from June 19 to Sept. 25.” 

The Pawnee Land & Lumber Co., of Pawnee, La., was 
among a number of lumber concerns that gave their employees 
valuable Christmas presents. All the Pawnee employees who 
had been in service over four months were presented with a 
check for $5 each, and all the children under 10 years, white 
and colored, received bags of fruit. 

The following citizens, including lumber factors, have been 
appointed by Gov. Pleasant to represent Louisiana at the 
International Forestry Conference in Washington, Jan. 18-19: 
Dr. W. R. Dodson, Baton Rouge; Henry E. Hardtner, Urania, 
La.; Maj. J. G. Lee, Baton Rouge; W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa ; 
M. L. Alexander, New Orleans; 8S. T. Woodring, Lake Charles ; 
Paul Capdeville, Baton Rouge; Albert Estopinal, M. C., 
Washington; Louis L. Morgan, M. C., Washington; R. S. 
Cox, New Orleans. 

S. C. Nancarrow, manager of the Texarkana plant of the 
Gulf Cooperage Co., has announced that all employees on 
the company’s payroll at the close of 1916 will be granted 
a bonus of 10 percent on the wages paid them last year. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 7.—Orders booked by the mills are rather small in 
comparison with those of the last few weeks, but there 
is nothing alarming in this, as the same lull is usually 
encountered at this time. It is said that several large 
schedules are to be submitted in the near future which will 
call for heavy construction for western States. The rail- 
roads are also reported to have orders in view that repre- 
sent a large volume of railroad material. One of the trunk 
lines is reported to have made an inquiry for more than 
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5,000 7x16—28-foot 90 percent rough heart stringers, a 
large amount of caps, sills, ties and smaller timbers, all of 
which is encouraging to local mill owners. The demand for 
export timbers and prime is increasing steadily and prices 
are also showing steady advances. Among the items that 
are now in brisk demand is 12x12—27- and 30-foot lineal 
average; and 1144x14- and 2-inch prime also show consider- 
able improvement in point of volume. Orders for 3x6, 6x8, 
8x8 and several other smaller sizes of merchantable, 1905, 
are gaining in volume. Foreign governments are reported to 
be in the market for 10,000,000 or more feet of southern pine 
in every grade and size. It is hoped that this big want 
materializes better than did the last reported foreign want, 
but so far the mills have heard nothing definite. 

The Mexican market continues quiet, only occasional 
orders emanating from that quarter. Stringers are in great 
demand, at prices that are a good deal more than steady, 
28-foot items still leading in demand and call for 14- and 16- 
foot increasing daily. Occasionally orders are received for 
24- and 26-foot, but these are few and far between. Caps 
are showing improvement in point of volume with prices 
about holding their own; 12x14—14 rough heart is leading 
in volume, with 14x14—14 rough heart increasing in demand. 
Last week there were a number of orders calling for 12x14— 
14 and 14x14—14 No. 1 square S&E at very good prices, 
The trade in sills continues to hold its former place as to 
demand and prices are improving right along, 36- 38- and 40- 
foot being in better demand than other lengths. 

A large order is reported from the car companies for all 
sizes of sills, both in No. 1 S4S and heart S48, which will 
aggregate several million feet. Ties are improving both in 
price and volume and a continued demand is expected ; 6x8— 
s-foot 6-inch, heart S4S seems to be leading all other sizes 
in volume, and the price obtained is much better than could 
be secured several weeks ago; 6x6—S8-foot and 7x9—8-foot 
both No. 1 and rough heart are also in very good demand. 
It is hoped the present demand will continue, and from all 
reports it will. One inquiry received yesterday asked for 
quotations on 100,000 rough heart ties, and one for 200,000 
ties of No. 1 square E&S, both calling for 6x8—S8-foot. Other 
large orders are expected to be submitted for quotations in 
the near future. The demand for coal sides and guard rails 
and other smaller timbers for use in repairing railroad 
equipment is frequent. ‘The calls for heavy construction 
timbers are also heavy, especially for the western States, to 
which the majority of such stock is being shipped. The calls 
for oil rig timbers are very good and prices are the same as 
last reported, which is $23 f. 0. b. mill. 

Dimension is not moving in so large a volume as during 
last week, this being attributed to inventory now in 
process at all yards. And the mills need a breathing space 
on all sizes of dimension so as to replenish their stocks. A 
few of the mills still report shortage on many items and 
others are oversold on others, prices holding steady on all 
grades with an occasional advance on the shortage items. 
No. 8 still continues to move briskly and prices are about 
the same as those reported last. The demand for No, 1 
boards continues fairly well with 1x12 leading in volume, 
and inquiries for 1x8 and 1x10 gaining a little. Boards, 
No. 2, are moving about the same as when last reported, with 
1x12, both in. %- and }%-inch, leading in volume, and 1x8 
and 1x10 showing but little improvement in volume. But 
prices on all sizes are improving slightly. No. 3 boards are 
still moving in large volume, and prices show an upward 
tendency. The fencing demand continues to be very good, 
with 1x6 leading in both Nos. 1 and 2, and 1x4 leading in 
No. 3. 

Prices on all grades of fencing show slight increase. Ship- 
lap demand in No. 1 grade is not so good as last reported, 
but prices are slightly better. Shiplap No. 2 is moving in 
excellent volume, 1x8 and 1x10 both moving in great volume, 
with 1x12 still showing only fair volume. While the price 
of No. 3 shiplap is improving slightly, the volume is falling 
off, but it is hoped that the volume will increase in the near 
future as several of the mills have large stocks on hand 
and are anxious to move them. Grooved roofing still con- 
tinues to move in only fair volume, but prices are showing 
a slight improvement, 1x10 No. 1 leading in volume. Car 
material demand is excellent in all grades of siding, lining, 
roofing and decking, the demand for siding and decking be- 
ing especially heavy, with prices on both very much better 
than last reported. Lining and roofing demand is not so 
heavy as siding, but shows quite an improvement in volume, 
as compared with that of last week. The plaster lath de- 
mand seems to have fallen off materially in the last week, 
but prices are holding steady. Byrkit lath continues to move 
in only fair volume, and prices on all lengths are about the 
same as last reported. 

Casing and base demand is fair und prices are about in 
line with those reported last week, B and better leading in 
volume. Jambs show but little improvement as to demand 
and prices. Molding has fallen off, but prices are about the 
same as those last reported. B and better surfaced demand 
is very good, and prices are satisfactory, the volume shipped 
last month being almost double that shipped the preceding 
month. C surfaced and rough finish are moving in only fair 
volume, but prices on all sizes are showing a very good 
advance. Drop siding demand is better than last week, and 
prices on all grades are about the same, B and better still 
continues to lead in volume, with No. 1 increasing daily. 
Bevel siding is still moving very slowly, and prices on all 
grades show but slight improvement. Partition demand is 
very small and prices show but little improvement, if any. 
B and better still continues to lead in volume. Ceiling, espe- 
cially 5g-inch. is moving in good volume, and prices on all 
grades are increasing steadily ; 34-inch and %4-inch continue 
to move only in fair volume, and prices are about the same 
as reported last. B and better in both %-inch and %4-inch 
lead in volume. 

Flooring 1x3 is not moving in such great volume as last 
reported, but prices are showing a slight increase, B and 
better EG and B and better FG still continue to lead in 
volume. Flooring 1x4 is moving in about the same volume 
as last week, and prices on all grades are about the same. 
B and better EG, B and better FG and No. 1 FG still con- 
tinue to lead in volume. No. 3 stock continues to move very 
pn in all grades, and prices are showing an upward tend- 

The consensus is that the present lull in orders will only 
be temporary, and that in the near future the mills will have 
all the new business they can handle. 

The Purdy-Hess Co., a Delaware corporation with a 
Louisiana charter, that owns in fee simple 20,000 acres of 
hardwood timberland in Avoyelles Parish, has just com- 
pleted the erection of a sawmill at Belledeau, a point on 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company's road, that 
is to have a capacity of 35,000 feet. The new sawmill is 
twenty-five miles south of Alexandria and ten miles north 
of Mansura. This firm has also built five miles of logging 
railroad into its timber holdings along Bayous Lamourie 
and Du Lac. It will cut such species of swamp hardwoods 
as oak, ash and cypress. Charles H, Clark, well known local 





lumberman is in charge, and W. L. Caldwell, of Marksville, 
is bookkeeper and general store man. C. G. Lawton, of this 
city, has been the construction millwright for the concern. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. - 


Jan. 9.—The car situation is better and steady improve- 
ment, due principally to the new demurrage rates, is ex- 
pected. The new rates make it too costly to hold the cars 
over a specified time. The market has not yet recovered 
from holiday inactivity and inventory taking. Some lum- 
bermen, however, report that an unprecedented number of 
orders for this time of year keep up a steady flow, so it 
would seem that taking stock does not interfere with needed 
wants. Price lists quote dimension at from $3.50 to $4.50 
off the list, while some sales were reported at $5 to $6 off 
during the last week. There is a steady demand for all 
products of yellow pine and prices as a whole are consid- 
ered good. 

Bad weather has affected the market to some extent, con- 
tinuous rains making dry stock rather difficult to obtain, 
in addition to interfering with logging operations. A rather 
interesting feature has been the hauling of timber to the city 
from a distance of eighteen miles. Lumbermen fear a con- 
dition that may arise and has been partially felt already 
in the car shortage relief. This is the embargo which has 
been ordered by almost all of the important railroads of 
the East. 

The embargoes were primarily ordered to relieve the car 
shortage and lumbermen say it is accomplishing its purpose. 
They point out, however, that just as the situation begins 
to improve, the new situation arises that cars are of little 
value when the railroads decline to accept them, and what 
is worse, the uncertainty of delivery is causing a large num- 
ber of buyers in Pennsylvania, Ohio and other States to send 
out cancelations or indefinite delays on a great many orders. 

This state of things will not last more than sixty or 
ninety days, if as long, but it will have an effect on the 
prices. Small mills may be tempted to sell at low prices 
if they are guaranteed shipment of cars. In other words 
the embargoes have so curtailed shipments of many -.large 
shipping points that, it is predicted, the rest of the consum- 
ing markets are fast assuming control of the market, or will 
if this condition lasts any great length of time. Up to the 
present, however, there has been very little reduction in 
prices and if the mills could deliver sales business would be 
flourishing. Prices as a whole show very little change, since 
before Christmas, in spite of predictions to the contrary. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 9.—¥or the first three or four days of the new year 
shippers of this section were greatly encouraged over the 
prospects of a let-up in the car shortage situation. The 
railroads furnished empty cars in lots of twelve to fifteen, 
to each mill, advising that the shortage was “off,” and they 
expected to fill all orders henceforth. After three or four 
days it was with many misgivings the mill men realized 
that the old difficulties remained and that the story of 
plenty of cars was a delusion. 

For the most part shippers are sticking closely to list 
prices on practically all items. Those who were expecting 
a large supply of cars, and who possibly would slightly shade 
the market to move several items of which they had ac- 
cumulated a surplus, have now given salesmen instructions 
to make no concessions. 

A miniature cyclone struck the plant of the Marathon 
Lumber Co. early Friday morning. It came from the 
Northwest, and tore off a large amount of corrugated 
iron roofing from the planing mill like so much paper, then 
struck the mammoth rough lumber shed, taking a large 
part of composition roofing together with the sheeting, and 
carrying it high above the upper bent. It was deposited 
in the yard far beyond the building. From the nature of 
the damage a cessation of operations for repairs is not 
necessary. The loss is fully covered by insurance, 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Jan. 9.—Manufacturers of yellow pine and hardwood are 
jubilant this week over the good showing made thus far in 
January. The last week brought many large contracts. The 
week also started off with a rush for material and it appears 
that the retailers also have .ad much better demands all 
over this part of the State. Reports received by the manu- 
facturers are that the small towns near the city are building 
residences and that the demand for hardwood and yellow 
pine is better this month than for the first month in 
1916, 

Lumbermen seem to be more optimistic over the outlook 
than they have been in many months and in a short time 
all mills will have more orders to fill than they can look 
after, it is said. With the demand fairly good, however, 
there is much material yet stored around the mills. The 
ear shortage resulted in the material being stored and thus 
far the manufacturers have been unable to get cars enough 
to fill orders taken several months ago. However, a great 
many more cars are being received now than last month and 
relief is in sight the lumbermen believe. There has been 
very little demand in this section for shingles and laths. 
Prices have not changed on any of the material. 

In an effort to relieve the car shortage situation in Ala- 
bama the Public Service Commission has decided that 
the demurrage rates on interstate and intrastate traffic shall 
be increased to that allowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission several months ago. The commission also adopted 
a petition which will require a forfeit of a certain amount 
of money when delays occur in the movement of cars. 

Following the visit to Prentice, Marongo County, of F. W. 
Prentice, of Detroit, the King Lumber Co., of Prentice, 
plans big improvements in its mills and property, and before 
the opening of the summer expects to put a larger number 
of men at work in the woods and in the mill at Prentice. 
The death of E. E. Cain, secretary and treasurer, a short 
time ago, threw the responsibilities of that position on the 
shoulders of his widow, Mrs. Nellie M. Cain, and she now 
probably is one of a very few active woman mill officials 
in the South. For years Mrs. Cain has kept in close touch 
with the business of the company, and at her husband’s 
death was able to step right into the vacancy. 

Forty-seven lumber concerns that do not include those 
authorized to carry on a naval stores business, were incor- 
porated in Alabama in 1915 and 1916, according to a report 
compiled this week by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The records at the office of the secretary of 
State show that five more firms were incorporated in 1916 
than in 1915, the paid-in capital stock of 1916 being greater 
than the previous year. The records show that almost 
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a ENVILLE, FLA. y) 








Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (On theL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City I 
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PACIFIC COAST 







CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


s 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


Cedar “Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce “sna zizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a? moore, Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
s 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 











Pacific Coast Lumber 
— 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 









W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





- Idaho White Pine 
California “'s‘¢2"* Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


QUINCY, LL 


CEDAR 


General Office, 


Flooring, 
FIR csize 
Bevel 








Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 














WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. 
PINE We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 














PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 






my 
his.’ op FROM THE 
Sf = MANUFACTURER 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 





Grays Harbor Commercial Co., ““Wasn. 





WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
‘Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 











$1,000,000 is the total authorized capital stock of the forty- 
seven firms. With the naval stores firms included the figures 
will go above the million mark. Many of the naval stores 
firms will eventually engage in the timber business, the 
records show, they being authorized to do this business. . 

The Alabama Public Service Commission has taken under 
advisement the petition of the Dallas Lumber Co., of Selma, 
Ala., for rates on lumber to points on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad not to exceed the rates published in the 
tariff of the railroad company. The case has been before 
the commission several weeks, and was heard at the January 
session. 

A new organization known as Clancy-Webb Lumber Co., of 
which J. O. Clancy, of Selma, is general manager, is build- 
ing a mill at Sardis, Ala., on the Louisville & Nashville road, 
nine miles below Selma. It is building an uptodate mill and 
is equipping it with a 15,000-foot capacity dry kiln of the 
Moore moist air type. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 9.—In the business world of the South there has 
never been such a New Year before. Never before has the 
South begun a year with business at so great a volume and 
with such substantial promises not only of continued but of 
increasing prosperity. Profitable activity is in evidence on 
all sides. Mills and factories, operating at full time and 
overtime, have orders for their outputs for three, six and 
even twelve months ahead. In all its history the South has 
never enjoyed greater prosperity or had such bright pros- 
pects, 

The lumber business will come in for a legitimate share 
of this prosperity. The shipbuilding industry, which has 
been gathering momentum since the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war, is now about to bear fruit. Many vessels of the 
wooden schooner type are now being constructed at southern 
yards, and most of these will be commissioned for service in 
the coastwise trade and will carry for the most part lumber 
and naval stores. The greatest drawback to the industry 
during the last two years has been the dearth of bottoms 
in which to ship the product. 

The new year begins with prices at very satisfactory levels. 
A curtailment in production last year when shipping was 
at a standstill helped to keep the terminals from becoming 
too congested, and the good effect of this condition is now 
being felt in the general market. The demand is fully up to 
the supply, and many dealers have booked orders for far 
ahead. 

The Argent Lumber Co., of Hardeeville, S. C., has added 
a resaw to its sawmill which will increase the capacity 
about 30,000 feet a day in boards. It has placed an order 
with the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., for two 
kilns 20 feet wide and 104 feet long, and the new kilns will 
be in operation by the early part of February. ' 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 8.—A somewhat unsteady market caused by the em- 
bargo orders at the terminals of the larger railroads fea- 
tures the lumber trade in this section. A downward tend- 
ency is evident, altho the local prices have managed to re- 
main quite firm. Lumbermen had hoped that the new year 
would bring better prices and this seemed certain a few 
days ago when the car situation got better and shipments 
went forward with some regularity. But the embargo order 
intended to relieve and clear the car shortage is working 
a hardship in this section and will continue to do so for 
sixty days. Millmen agree that the ultimate outcome will 
be as desired and will work out for the best. The markets 
of the North and East are hard to reach with carload ship- 
ments because of the embargo, but as soon as this is cleared 
prices should advance, as there will be a steady flow of new 
orders and the old ones can be filled. 

The lumber mills have started their men on the road 
again after a period of inactivity brought about by their 
inability to fill existing orders, much less contract for 
more. At present these salesmen are making but few sales 
because they can not guarantee delivery, but with a prom- 
ise of better shipments this situation should be rapidly 
made better. 

Foreign shipments via the Gulf coast ports are increasing 
and this month bids fair to surpass that of any of the lat- 
ter months of 1916. The railroads feeding the shipping 
points all report an increase in lumber traffic and the num- 
ber of outgoing vessels from Gulfport and other Mississippi 
shipping points has increased since Jan. 1. 

The Bush-Mosley Lumber Co. of Tuscaloosa, Ala., recently 
bought a fine body of timber near Tuscaloosa and is building 
a 30,000-foot capacity sawmill. It recently placed an order 
with the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., for a 20,- 
000-foot capacity kiln of the Moore moist air type. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 8.—By the last of this week the taking of inventories 
will be over and unusually heavy buying is expected thruout 
the consuming territory. Almost every yard in Texas and 
Oklahoma is practically out of stocks and the retailers have 
been holding off waiting for the expected break in the mar- 
ket, which most always comes in January when building opera- 
tions thruout the North are suspended on account of the 
weather. But this year conditions are abnormal. The car 
shortage has held back orders until the yards can not wait 
much longer to lay in-their spring and summer stocks. The 
mills, generally speaking, have fairly large stocks but 
they are broken and irregular and very little attempt has 
been made to replenish them until spring buying begins. 

That there will be a steady increase in prices from the 
middle of this month on, is the belief of every millman in 
Beaumont. Prices on every other commodity are soaring 
and, if for no other reason, there should be a sympathetic 
advance in lumber prices, they say. 

From the standpoint both of demand and prices, the 
lumber outlook for 1917 is the brightest in years. 

The car situation is a little easier, altho far from being 
normal yet. The increase in demurrage charges on inter- 
state shipments last month, it is believed, has facilitated 
the movement of cars, making more available for lumber 
shipments. In this connection the railroads of Texas 
tomorrow will go before the Texas Railroad Commission in 
an effort to increase demurrage charges on intrastate ship- 
ments on the same scale as that allowed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

With the arrival of January, the railroads have come back 
into the market with a rush. A number of large inquiries for 
car and bridge material and ties have been received during 
the last few days and several good sized orders for bridge 
timbers have been placed. Export buying, also, is picking 
up considerably, and unless some of the vessels booked are 
delayed, the shipments thru Beaumont and other Southeast 
Texas ports will exceed those of any previous month. 

The Standard Export Lumber Co. is loading 1,000,000 





feet of timber on the Russian bark August, in the local 
port, and five large steamers will take on timber cargoes 
for this company before the end of January. The cargoes 
will range from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet each and will 
all be exported to England. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 10.—Most of the yellow pine mills of Southeast Texas 
have resumed running on full time schedule, now that there 
are plenty of cars on hand on most lines and the taking of 
inventory has been completed. <A few of the mills are still 
curtailing until the requirements of the future are deter- 
mined. There was less stock on hand the first of the year 
than on Jan. 1, 1916, according to the reports, and all the 
manufacturers agree that prices during the last year were 
higher than in 1915. 

While the situation is still unchanged, many of the mills 
have orders on hand for shipment that will keep them busy 
for the next two or three months without taking on any 
additional business. As yet prices have shown no weakening, 
a comparison on some items with last June showing the fol- 
lowing advances: Flooring, $5.50; C flooring, $5; B flooring, 
$3.50; No. 2 flooring, $2; ceiling from $2 to $3.50; siding, 
$3 and $3.50; dimension, 1x4 No. 2, $3.75; 1x6 No. 2, $3; 
1x8 No. 2, $2.50; 1x12 No. 2, $3. 

The United States Government is again in the local 
market with orders for about 10,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
for construction of cantonments for troops of the regular 
army in the border service. Bids will be opened at Fort 
Sam Houston, El Paso and Brownsville Feb. 1. It is ex- 
pected that the Government will spend $500,000 for mate- 
rials. 

Announcement was made last week by J. S. Pyeatt, presi- 
dent of the Gulf Coast lines, that $1,500,000 will be ex- 
pended during the coming year in improving the system. 
This will include the purchase of 500 freight cars, $700,000 ; 
new steel, $200,000; ballasting, $150,000; other improve- 


ments, $450,000. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 8.—Tho the market is gradually regaining momentum, 
following the inventory period, local authorities do not 
expect full resumption of activity before Jan. 15. A promi- 
nent local lumberman tells of conversations with large yard 
owners who admitted that they had held off their purchases 
expecting a lower market after Jan. 1. They are convinced 
that history will not repeat itself in this instance, however. 
Such orders as are being accepted in this territory are at 
the same or slightly increased prices over those obtaining 
in December. A heavy inquiry is reported. 

Installation of machinery in the planing mill at the new 
plant of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has begun. 
Work of installing the extensive monorail system is also in 
progress and the entire plant is assuming shape rapidly. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 10.—Since the holidays empty cars have been more 
plentiful and manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine are again 
operating to full capacity at their shipping departments. 
It is feared, however, the relief is only temporary, as the 
empty car situation in the country as a whole is anything 
but satisfactory. ‘The eastern territory is badly congested, 
and on account of restrictions in shipping the manufac- 
turers in this section are practically shut out of all terri- 
tory east of Chicago. A special permit to load has to be 
obtained to all points east of Chicago, and as it requires 
from one day to three weeks to obtain such a permit, if 
then, it practically eliminates the mills in this district from 
the eastern territory, as shipments are too uncertain. Right 
now with stocks at consuming points considerably below 
normal the dealer is not going to place his orders with mills 
that can not promise reasonably prompt shipment. 

Manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine went into the new 
year with practically normal stocks, but with abnormally 
heavy order files, owing to the fact that the last three 
months’ shipments have not exceeded 50 percent of capacity. 
With the movement of these orders holes are developing 
in mill stocks and No. 2 flooring and ceiling are showing 
up on the oversold list, with a reported scarcity, of thick 
finish, 8-inch No. 2 boards, 4-inch A and B flat grain floor- 
ing, 4-inch B and better partition, %-inch B and better 
ceiling, %4-inch B and better ceiling and 4-inch A edge 
grain flooring. These items continue to show advances in 
price as their scarcity becomes more intensified. Car siding 
also is a ready seller at around $27 and $28 f.o.b. mill 
for 9- and 18-feet and $25 and $26 for 10- and 20-feet. 
Arkansas soft pine lath also are proving a ready seller at 
$2.30 to $2.35 f. 0. b. mill for No. 1 and $1.75 to $1.85 for 
No. 2. 

In some sections it is reported large buyers are holding 
off their purchases expecting a break in the market. Under 
existing conditions it would be a grave mistake for any 
of the responsible manufacturers to become weak-kneed or 
overly anxious to make sales should their orders show a 
tendency to drop off, and start cutting and slashing prices 
on rumors or hearsay that certain concerns are selling for 
50 cents or $1 a thousand less. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 9.—Lumber business thruout the Kansas City terri- 
tory continues better than normal at this season, and a period 
of open weather has stimulated demand. Salesmen who 
were called off the road late in November are going out 
again, and they report that there is a healthy demand for 
all lines of building material. 

Southern mills are working on spring stock and are filling 
out depleted lines, so that stocks are not so badly broken as 
they were a month ago. While there is considerable retail 
buying, manufacturers and jobbers are awaiting the South- 
western convention, which will bring the buyers in flocks. 

While the western car situation is reported worse, there 
has been some relief in the South. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road has lifted the local embargo ordered several weeks ago 
and other lines are expected to follow suit quickly. Return 
of troops from the border and prospects for the withdrawal 
of Pershing’s force from Mexico shortly give hope to lum- 
bermen that the Government will then release the 1,500 or 
more cars that have been held along the border in expectation 
of a further movement into Mexico. 

General business conditions, as reflected by bank clearings, 
show, instead of a slight slump expected after the holidays, 
a considerable betterment over the preholiday season. Bank 
clearings in Kansas City yesterday were $30,761,912, a new 
high mark, and an increase of 83 percent over the correspond- 
ing day last year. Banks report an increase in deposits of 
almost $10,000,000 since the first of the year. Rapid ad- 
vances in crude oil have carried the price now to $1.70, and 
it is expected to be $2 before the end of the month. This 
will greatly stimulate “wildcatting’” for new fields which, 
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with the general prosperity it brings to the oil fields, will 
considerably increase lumber sales. 

Among the retailers in town last week were Ed Miner, of 
Miner & Frees, who have yards at Ridgeway and Bethany, 
Mo., and T. R. Benedict, of Lansing, Kas. 

A. L. Davis, of Chapin & Davis, is able to be around again 
after an illness of several weeks. 

The Kansas City Column & Panel Co. has bought the old 
Armourdale foundry and will spend $50,000 in remodeling 
and equipping the building for a mill which will be double 
the capacity of its present plant at 117 Southwest Boulevard. 
The company will continue its stockrooms at 1621 Main 
Street. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., who was brought home from San Francisco last week, 
has so far recovered from an attack of pneumonia as to be 
able to leave his bed and take a little exercise. He is re- 
gaining health slowly and his physicians believe that in a 
few weeks he will have fully recovered. Plans were made, 
when Mr. Keith was brought home, for a trip to the South 
when he was strong enough to travel again, but these have 
been held in abeyance. Meantime, Mr. Keith takes a daily 
motor car ride. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 9.—In the many committees named last week by the 
3usiness Men’s League, the organization that in St. Louis 
deals with all commercial problems that demand concerted 


effort, ‘“Sub-division No. 22” is that which includes the 
lumbermen. This subdivision is composed of the following 
lumbermen: Chairman, W. H. Dulany, jr.; vice-chairmen, 


Fred A. Gerber, L. E. Cornelius, Thomas BE. Powe, and R. I. L. 
Wiles. 

Stephen J. Gavin, in addition to being one of the city’s 
most enterprising lumbermen, has decided to become also 
a gentleman farmer. To that end he has just bought fifty 
acres of land lying northwest of the city on the Natural 
Bridge road. It is a mile and a half west of Normandy, a 
suburb, and about five minutes by automobile from the city 
limits. It is the highest point of that part of St. Louis 
County and commands a magnificent view. Mr. Gavin is 
planning a fine residence of twelve rooms on the highest 
point on the tract and will soon begin the erection of the 
building. 

The dealers are optimistic, all of them looking forward 
to an exceptionally big year, altho some are disposed to 
think the prosperity will be limited by the car situation 
which may persist thruout the year. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. is completing a mill on 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad at Mendenhall, Miss, It 
will cut yellow pine with a capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 
feet a day. 

E. W. Bloomer has been elected second vice president 
and general manager of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works. 
He comes to this company from the Lothman Cypress Co. 

‘Fred Gleave, manager of the St. Louis office of E. T. 
Chapin & Co., Spokane, Wash., dealers in Idaho cedar poles 
and piling, said: “I think I see all the signs of the most 
extraordinary development for Oklahoma and Texas this 
coming year that the Southwest has ever known.” 

“If this country enters upon an era of railroad building 
after the war,” says F. P. Hearne, of the Hearne Tie Co., 
“we are going to see an extraordinary rise in the price of 
ties.” 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Jan. 8.—All Arkansas points are included in the ad- 
vanced rates on yellow pine, cypress and hardwood lumber 
to the Omaha group of cities, in effect Feb. 5, according to 
information received by Ray McWilliams, assistant general 
freight agent of the Iron Mountain Railroad. The increase 
is 1% cents a hundred pounds, following a decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 18, 1916, and this 
applies to shipments from Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, east- 
ern Louisiana to Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Iowa. The decision of the commission is highly important 
in that it affects the shipment of thousands of cars of lum- 
ber from the yellow pine belt and also from the hardwood 
section of Arkansas. Railroad tariffs, issued to comply with 
the order, were to have become effective Dec. 30, 1916, but 
were postponed until Feb. 5, because thirty days’ notice had 
not been given to shippers. The railroads instituted the 
new rates some time ago, and the commission ordered them 
canceled, but on a rehearing found them reasonable and 
ordered them reinstated. ; 

The annual freight report of the Little Rock Board of 
Commerce, as compiled by August Probst, statistician, shows 
increases tn both imports and exports for Little Rock. Re- 
ceipts in 1916 were 46,479 carloads, as compared with 45,514 
carloads in 1915. Shipments in 1916 were 60,918 carloads 
and for 1915 there were 55,697 carloads. The fact that the 
exports are much greater than the imports shows that this 
is a productive center. There have been gains in the re- 
ceipts of logs and rough lumber. Most of the logs and 
rough lumber received here is milled into finished material. 
The receipt of building materials in Little Rock was less in 
1916 than 1915, while the exports leaped from 9,639 carloads 
to 12,447 carloads, an indication that local concerns are ex- 
tending their business. 

The Arkansas Short Leaf Door Co. of Malvern, will re- 
Sume operations this week, after having been closed two 
years. Repairs have been made and the plant will employ a 
satge force. The company will manufacture doors, windows 
and sash. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


Jan. 6.—Owing to new arrangements of concentrating 
sales forces the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has undertaken the 
handling of the output of the following western mills: 
Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point and Kootenai; Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners 
Ferry; Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Cour d’Alene; Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., Potlatch; Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Boise, and the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash. 
The following twenty-five salesmen visited the mills at 
Sandpoint, Kootenai and Dover last week: ‘1. J. Archibald, 
of Burlington, Iowa; L. S. Childs, of Champaign, Ill.; 
W. D. McGuire, of Baraboo, Wis.; W. D. Richardson, of 
Peoria, Ill.; C. EB. Sipe, of Norfolk, Nebr.; C. V. Drake, 
of Minot, N. D.; R. A. Gore, of Sioux Fatla, N, D.s H.C. 
Nelson, of Fargo, N. D.; R. R. Reynolds, of Bismarck, N. D.; 
G. W. Scuthorn, of Watertown, S. D.; C. M. Stewart, of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. A. Girwald, of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
C. BE. Isenberger, of Minneapolis, Minn.; BE. F. Xanten, of 
Dubuque, Ia.; J. J. Mullowney, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
A. E. Noble, of Chicago, Ill.; R. Yates of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. W. Baker, of Waterloo, Ia.; D. H. Bartlett, of 
Sioux City, Ia.; J. W. Gronen, of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; O. L. 


Hedlund, of Sioux City, Ia.; J. R. Howie, of lowa Falls, Ia. ; 
L. E. Muhl, of Fort Dodge, Ia.; and J. E. Watts, of Mason 


City, Ta. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Jan. 8.—In a review of the progress made during 1916 
a Halifax newspaper comments at length on conditions in 
the lumber business. It estimates the value of the forest 
produets during the year to be considerably more than 
$4,000,000 ; in fact, very close to $5,000,000. The lumber cut 
is figured at over 400,000,000 feet. Shipments of lumber 
from the port of Halifax were 117,370,000 feet, with a valu- 
ation of $1,986,505, as compared with 125,000,000 shipped 
during 1915. The shipments of last year included orders for 
the British Government, a part of this coming by rail from 
Quebec Province. At present the stocks with the shippers 
are light, lumber operators having experienced brisk business. 
{fn fact, the prediction is generally made that during 1917 
the amount of log cut will by far exceed that of last year. 

Some of the shipments were intended for the American 
market, being diverted by the car shortage and tremendous 
increase in freight rates, to French and English markets, 
Over 30,000,000 feet of lumber, including a proportion of 
hardwood greater than that previously shipped, left the port 
of Parrsboro for the United Kingdom in the year just ended. 
Of course, the greater part of the shipments was made up 
of spruce. Much lumber reached St. John for transshipment 
to the old country. Nearly 5,000,000 feet of board and 
scantling also left Parrsboro for United States markets, and 
local business benefited considerably thru the revival of ship- 
building. The chief shippers of lumber from Parrsboro are 
G. Newton Pugsley and Burpee L. Tucker. 

The Rhodes, Curry Co. (Ltd.), tho not usually active in 
the export lumber trade, except in the more highly finished 
products, is handling an exceptionally large business in 
woodworking and contracting. Its chief plant is located at 
Amherst, but branches of the firm are active in Halifax as 
well as at Sydney and New Glasgow. Sawmills are operated 
at five different points. The company produces ordinary 
lumber, building materials of every description, school, 
church fixtures and wooden mantels. Contracting also forms 
a highly successful part of the business. Such structures as 
the St. John Postoffice Building, college buildings at Wolf- 
ville, a spacious and elaborately furnished theater in Halifax, 
and numerous other buildings are to be credited to this enter- 
prising concern. 

The company owns and controls large timberlands, includ- 
ing hardwood tracts, mills and factories. The Amherst plant 
has been enlarged and its facilities extended. Another prime 
factor in the business life of the city is the piano factory 
which was recently erected. 

Nova Scotia’s shipbuilding activities may be gaged when it 
is realized that nearly $1,000,000 was totalled in this line. 
Last September, for instance, the vessels in course of con- 
struction required nearly 4,000,000 feet of lumber, all of 
this, excepting 5 to 10 percent, being native products. 
Numerous small craft such as rowboats, motor boats, whale 
boats were also built during the last year. Today the ship- 
yards report advance orders and the prospects indicate a 
record breaking year for the lumber trade and industry. 

The Halifax newspaper also goes on to say that the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick together have 
supplied, normally, annual outputs of $12,000,000 a year, 
the record year being achieved with $15,000,000 worth of 
lumber. Of course, in the last two years the quantity was 
reduced. Of the two Provinces, New Brunswick has been 
the leader in point of greater lumber output. In 1912 the 
value of the sawn lumber of this Province was $6,042,533, 
as compared with $4,306,083 for Nova Scotia. The pulp and 
pulp industry is also fast increasing in this section. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 8.—Conditions in the lumbering industry in west- 
ern Canada are somewhat quiet as js usual for this time of 
the year, but according to reports from the country lumber 
dealers business at retail is very satisfactory, with collec- 
tions at an excellent level. 

Most of the shingle mills are now closing down for their 
annual repairs. This is expected to improve their position 
with respect to marketing their products. Spring orders 
from the prairie Provinces and eastern Canada are ex- 
pected to make up to some extent for the interference 
with business caused by the embargo by the railway com- 
panies on freight business to points east of Chicago. With 
the mills now closing down for repairs and general over- 
hauling it is expected that by the time they are all open 
again conditions will be more favorable. 

The offshore shipments of lumber from British Columbia 
during the first nine months of 1916 amounted to 26,000,- 
000 feet, compared with 37,000,000 feet in 1915 and 24,- 
000,000 feet in 1914. 

Lumber prices are not only likely to continue high but 
in the opinion of several prominent lumbermen will prob- 
ably go higher before a readjustment of supply to demand 
takes place. It is the general impression that the high 
costs are here to stay at least for a time. 

A timber deal of considerable magnitude has just been 
completed by the Westminster Trust Co., which has sold 
to H. G. Howard, of Pennsylvania, 40,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber. It is the intention of Mr. Howard to erect a 
sawmill this summer and in the meantime is making ar- 
rangements to begin logging operations. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 8.—Trade has been somewhat more active since the 
holiday season, tho still a little quiet, most of the dealers 
being busy taking stock. While all indications point to ex- 
tensive building operations in the spring, the present de- 
mand is mainly for manufacturing purposes, more particu- 
larly for munition boxes, the manufacture of which con- 
sumes large quantities of lower grade lumber, including red 
pine, jack pine and spruce, inch sizes of which are be- 
coming scarce and prices. advancing. Hemlock, tho not 
much called for, also shows a decidedly upward tendency. 
Hardwoods are moving freely at increased prices for birch 
and maple. In view of the threatened shortage of the 
lumber supply in case the spring demand is anything like 
normal a further advance in prices all along the line seems 
assured, and wholesalers expect extensive buying by the 
retail.trade early in the season before they go higher. Heavy 
rains have fallen in the northern country, followed by hard 
frosts, and logging conditions continue satisfactory. 

Operations in the bush in the Port Arthur district are 
more active than farther east. The Canadian Northern 
Railway has let contracts for the taking out of 1,300,000 
ties and 200,000 posts between Warroad and Port Arthur. 
The Shevlin-Clarke Co. and the A. M. Shaw Co. will cut 
800,000 of the ties, and the remainder of the contracts 
go to Port Arthur and Eveleth (Minn.) operators. 
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Timber Dock at one of our mills. 
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Stock 
Buyers 


will find 

our facilities 
offer unusual 
advantages 
in the 
shipping of 


V. G. 


Flooring 


Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items of 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Products. 
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Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


828 Teams Blig, TACOMA, WASH. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
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PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


FIR >) sPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. : 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 


LONG FIR JOISTS“ ....:. | 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 












yaros: Hf, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. ’ 

Our RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Pe AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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Eastern Never had a more complete CR 


Pacific Coast woods from which to choose, 


Bu ers did you? Such a variety as we offer you cer- 
tainly suggests unprejudiced advice on the 
— Fir uses of each and incidentally, more profits. 
Cedar = d Leah Eastern Oregon Soft 
California White 
tee — aho White Sugar 
prices today. eid ne hi 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 
General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











NDEX- 


Lumber 


ALENA 
Company em, 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


‘Wernceumeal CARS — Lumber and Shingles a] 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 














Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


} And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. ’ 

















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. ““fiu‘teisct" 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” 
Cable Coles: Telecode Licber's Zane’ a'B.c.,A.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Stosccn” 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
ble Add: ”” London 


ress: “'Nivarium 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow 
WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











BR. W. Hurst, of the Hurst Sash & Door Co., Grand Island, 
Neb., was in Chicago most of the present week. 


M. W. McDonnell, jr., of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, re- 
turned early in the week from a trip to Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. E. Causey, of the A. E. Causey Yellow Pine Co., of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., was an early week visitor in Chi- 
cago. 


F. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
left on Wednesday for a trip to the mills of the company 
at Deering, Mo., and Huttig, Ark, 


J. M. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., who is interested in 
the Sagola Lumber Co., of Sagola, Mich., expected to leave 
for Sagola Friday night to be gone for several days. 


W. C. Taylor, manager of the white pine department of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was among the local market visitors on Wednesday. 


Harry Christenson, of the General Lumber Co., and John 
Adams, of the Forster Lumber Co., who are Milwaukee lumber 
salesmen, spent a part of the week calling on the trade in 
Chicago. 


Bert E. Cook, representative in this territory for the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., spent most of the week on a sales trip in southern 
Illinois. 


¥. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, is expected to return 
late in the week from a mili trip in Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Mississippi. 


F. H. Bergman, of the One Minute Manufacturing Co., 
Newton, Iowa, and Silas Altorfer, of the Altorfer Bros., 
Peoria, Ill., were among the washing machine manufacturers 
who were in Chicago during the week. 


L. S. Case, of the Weyerhaeuser interests of St. Paul, 
Minn., was in Chicago Tuesday. Another Tuesday visitor 
in Chicago was Howard F. Weiss, of Madison, Wis., director 
of the Forest Products Laboratory. 


E. T. Beck, manager of the cypress department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Mo., was ex- 
pected to arrive in Chicago late in the week to confer with 
local representatives of the company. 


A. W. Williamson, president of the Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., of Mound City, Ill., who for the last year 
has lived at Los Angeles, Cal., returned to California 
Wednesday after two weeks’ visit at Mound City. 


Harold Rothchild, of the Moore & Galloway Lumber Co., 
Fond du Lac., Wis., for eight years, has resigned his posi- 
tion to go with the Anderson Lumber Co., South Stillwater, 
Minn. The change will become effective about Feb. 1. 


S. C. Lawrence, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., Great 
Northern Building, expects to leave next week for a month’s 
trip to the Pacific coast. He will visit Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland and many of the mills in Washington and Oregon. 


Antone Madison, for seventeen years manager of the 
Curtis & Yale Co., at Wausau, Wis., has become manager 
of the Shawano Manufacturing Co., at Shawano, filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of W. E. Blanken- 
ship. 


T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., a director of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, arrived in Chicago Thursday and expected to 
remain here Friday in order to attend the meeting of the 
board. 


A. E. Noble, representative in this territory for the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., is a member of a party of Weyerhaeuser 
salesmen who are spending three weeks among the mills 
in the Inland Empire in which Weyerhaeuser interests are 
concerned. 


Theodore Lehman is now located in Chicago as sales rep- 
resentative in this territory for A. W. Stickle, sales manager 
for the Clark & Boyce Lumber Co. and the Northern Texas 
Lumber Co., yellow pine manufacturers, with headquarters 
in Dallas, Tex. 


Charles E. Meyers and E. M. Lockridge, sales representa- 
tives respectively in Detroit territory for the Bradford- 
Kennedy Co., of Omaha, Neb., and William Buchanan, of 
St. Louis, Mo., stopped in Chicago last Saturday while en 
route to Kansas City, Mo. 


Edwin L. Bruce, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the E. 
L. Bruce Co., of Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago several 
days conferring with Arthur Bruce, who is treasurer and 
sales manager of the company, which maintains a sales 
office and warehouse at Twelfth and Canal Streets. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, said that most of the twenty-eight members 
of the board of directors and officers of the association were 
expected to be in attendance at a meeting of the board of 
directors scheduled to take place on Friday of this week. 
The meeting is to be held in the office of the association 
in the McCormick Building. John M. Woods, of Cambridge, 
Mass., president of the association, accompanied by Mrs. 
Woods, arrived in Chicago early in the week and much 
of the time was spent by Mr. Woods in conference with 
Secretary Fish over association matters. 


N. H. Huey, sales representative in this territory of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., which has its headquarters at Ogden, 
Utah, returned Monday from a two weeks’ trip in Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Mr. Huey reports finding the demand for 
lumber good, especially so in the oil regions of Oklahoma, 
where extensive field operations are requiring a big volume 
of lumber for tank purposes. The high price of oil has 
resulted in extensive prosperity in the oil producing belts, 
and the general feeling is‘that the price of oil will go higher, 
and as long as these conditions remain operations in the 
oil field will require a large amount of lumber. Mr. Huey 
said that many other conditions in the Southwest point to 
a good lumber business in 1917. 


W. G. Ribenack, president of the Stout Lumber Co., of 
Thornton, Ark., returned South Tuesday after a few days’ 
stay in Chicago. While here he said that the company 
had all of the business that it could handle and fortunately 
was able to have in operation the new planing mill erected 


to take the place of the plant destroyed a few months 
ago by fire. The new planing mill is said to be one of 
the most up-to-date in the South. Mr. Ribenack was firm 
in the opinion that the good prices of lumber will not only 
be maintained but that high prices will prevail for some 
time. Frank H. Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros., who repre- 
sents the Stout Lumber Co. in this territory, spent a week 
on a selling trip in Michigan. 


Frank R. Weeks, of San Francisco, Cal., who has charge 
of the sales department of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
of Metropolitan, Cal., was in Chicago part of this week, and 
while here called on several of his old friends in the lumber 
trade. Mr. Meyers said that it was his belief that present 
redwood conditions, which are good, will improve both in 
demand and in price. The purpose of Mr. Meyer’s visit is 
to broaden the market for the products of his company in 
the eastern trade. The sawmill of the company will con- 
tinue operations thru the winter as it has a large supply 
of logs, and the cut for the year will be approximately 18,- 
000,000 feet. Mr. Weeks is well acquainted with the trade 
in the middle West and East. He was located at Green Bay, 
Wis., for several years, where he handled white pine. 


E. G. Gooding, president of the Wisconsin Box & Lumber 
Co., and C. A. Turner, president of the Wausau Box & 
Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis.; T. J. Wilcox, vice president 
and general manager Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Hau 
Claire, Wis., and H. L. Green, of Green Bros. Box & Lumber 
Co., Rockford, Ill., were among the box manufacturers who 
were in Chicago during a part of the week. Each reported 
his plant working to capacity. The plant of the Wausau 
Box & Lumber Co. is not only being operated days, but 
also part of the time at night, and an extensive addition is 
now being made to the plant of the Green Bros. Box & 
Lumber Co. at Rockford. That company is now running 
behind in its orders, and its officers are anxious for the new 
addition to be completed in order that they may take advan- 
tage of the increased capacity. 


W. S. Nurenburg, representative in this territory of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer of Tacoma 
Wash., expected to be joined next week by Harry L. Fuller, 
Boston, Mass., New England representative, and W. C. 
Ashenfelter, of Philadelphia, Pa., eastern representative, 
and on Wednesday they will leave for the Coast. At Min- 
neapolis they will be joined by Harry Osgood, representative 
of the company in Minnesota territory, and at Spokane by 
C. H. Wood, of Great Falls, Mont., also a company sales 
representative. Mark W. Lillard, of Los Angeles, and P. G. 
Hilditch, of Seattle, will join the party at Tacoma. A week 
will be spent in conference with the officers of the company 
and investigation of the plant, which has been enlarged 
considerably since the salesmen visited it. Sales plans for 
the new year will be discussed and the trade situation taken 
into consideration from every angle. Following the con- 
ference Mr. Nurenburg will go to Napa, Cal., forty miles 
from San Francisco, where for a month he will visit his 
parents. 


W. R. Raybuck, of Newark, N. J., eastern representative 
of the Estate of E. B. Foss, of Bay City, Mich., was in 
Chicago Wednesday en route to northern Wisconsin, where 
he expected to visit several mills to look over stocks. Mr. 
Raybuck spent a week at Bay City before coming to Chi- 
cago and said that he intended to be in the North about 
another week. Speaking of conditions in the East he said 
that business was good and that the embargo. situation, 
which has been such a serious handicap, was less severe. 
Everywhere in the East and New England States, he said, 
men were never so well employed as now, but there is 
some doubt in the minds of many whether thousands of 
workers who are now making more money, especially in 
plants that are making supplies for the Allies, were enjoy- 
ing a prosperity that is of any great benefit. Of a large 
percentage of thousands of men who are now making more 
than double the pay than ever before received in their lives 
there is doubt whether they are saving much out of their 
increased income. Despite the fact that so many thousands 
of men are so well employed, he maintained that home 
building in the East is not more than normal. Speaking 
of probable conditions after the war, he thought that 
with little doubt there was going to be a big export mar- 
ket for lumber not only in Europe but other parts of the 
world when ocean freight tariffs are again more reason- 
able. 





SASH AND DOOR ASSOCIATION TO OPEN OF- 
FICE IN CHICAGO 


The recently organized Wholesale Sash & Door Association 
will open offices in Chicago next week which will be in 
charge of Secretary Arthur P. Smith. The office will be at 
1210-22 Steger Building, and when once open Secretary 
Smith plans to carry on the work of the new association in 
an energetic manner. Readers of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN 
will recall that recently after the association was formed its 
president, the late William L. Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa., 
died at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. It is expected that 
the successor to Mr. Roach will be chosen at the next 
general meeting of the association. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: Vice president, A. J. Siegel, president of the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, 
H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, and, secretary, Arthur 
P. Smith. The association has planned much in the way 
of constructive work for itself and the next few months will 
be busy ones for Secretary Smith in carrying out the plans 
of the organization. 





GOVERNOR APPOINTS FORESTRY CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


One of the first official acts of Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois, who was inaugurated on Monday, was the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the International Forestry Conference 
to be held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 18 and 19. Among 
the chief subjects for consideration of the association will 
be the question of fighting the spread of the white pine 
blister canker, which threatens wide destruction of standing 
timber in this country. The appointments of Governor 
Lowden were the following: : 

Charles Adkins, Bement; H. A. Danforth, Washington ; 
H. G. Easterly, Carbondale; W. W. Wright, Toulon; John 
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D. &. Brown, Genoa ; 
Springfield; Roy Johnson, Taylorville; 
Louisville, and A. N. Abbott, Morrison. 

It is said that Governor Lowden took keen pleasure in 
making these appointments as one of his first official acts, 
because forestry is a subject to which he has given much 
personal attention in recent years. 


S. E. Prather, 
J. Mack Tanner, 





ERECT MILL CONSTRUCTED BUILDING 


Perhaps the first announcement of the new year of a mill 
constructed building is of the structure that is to be erected 
by the McCormick Estate on Hast Erie just west of Orleans 
Street. The building, which will be of heavy mill construc- 
tion, will be seven stories in height and cost $140,000. It 
will occupy 128x100 feet and contain 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. ‘The structure is to be built by the McCormick 
Estate for the Currier-Lee Co., which has taken a twenty 
years’ lease, for a total net rental of $33,000. 

In recent months mill constructed buildings have grad- 
ually become more popular in Chicago, and indications are 
that in 1917 more buildings of that type will be erected than 
in the previous year. As an indication of the real estate 
market in Chicago, the first few days of 1917 showed a large 
increase in the transfer of property over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. 





LOCAL FIRM TO ERECT MILL IN THE SOUTH 


Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Lumber Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, has completed arrangements for the construction 
of a hardwood sawmill at Meridian, Miss. Clarence Boyle, 
sr., has been in the South for a couple of weeks and while 
at Meridian concluded the arrangements for starting on the 
new mill, which will be erected along the tracks of the 
Meridian & Memphis Railroad, just outside of Meridian. 

Clarence Boyle (Inc.) has acquired considerable hard- 
wood acreage near Meridian, and will also have connection 
with the hardwood forests of the Pearl River Valley. Logs 
will be hauled from Leak County over a new railroad. The 
local representative, C. B. Kimball, who will shortly open 
an office at Meridian, will look after the interests of Clar- 
ence Boyle (Inc.) in that section. 





SALES MANAGER’S RECORD POINTS TO SUCCESS 


ANTIGO, WIS., Jan. 8.—This week a night shift was put 
on at the plant of the Langlade Lumber Co. so that the 
company will have a full assortment of hemlock and all 
northern hardwoods to take care of the spring trade. The 
new sawmill is cutting in fine shape and is producing lum- 
ber of the very best quality, as is to be expected from the 
design of the plant, it being the plan of the company to 
make its operations the equal of any in the State. The 
timber holdings of the company, consisting of northern 
hardwoods, hemlock and pine, are among the finest tracts 
of virgin timber in Wisconsin and this is especially true of 
the hemlock. A large cut of hemlock will be made this 
winter so that the company will be in a position to take 
eare of all classes of orders for this wood in the spring. 

The company has spared no expense to make the plant 
modern in every sense of the word and an especial effort 
was made to get the services of practical and successful 
men to take charge of all the departments. Among the 
other men of established reputations who will codperate 
to make the company’s operations successful is Leo H. 
Schoenhofen, the sales manager. Mr. Schoenhofen has had 
experience in every branch of the iumber industry. Raised 
in northern Wisconsin, as a boy he spent a good deal of his 
time around the sawmills and in that way gained a liking 
for the lumber business that afterward guided him in his 
choice of a life work. Prior to entering the sales end of 





LEO H. SCHOENHOFEN, ANTIGO, WIS.; 
Sales Manager Langlade Lumber Co. 


the business he was connected with the Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co., of Marshfield, for some time. Nine years ago 
he entered the employ of the R. Conner Co., of the same 
city, and for six years covered the Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota territory for that company. He was then pro- 
moted to the position of sales manager of the company, 
a position that he held until he resigned to go with the 
Langlade Lumber Co. As a salesman he made a splendid 
record and built up an excellent trade for the Conner com- 
Pany in the territory that he covered, especially in hard- 
woods. In the Twin Cities he was very successful and built 
up one of the finest, if not the finest, trades in hardwood 
flooring enjoyed by any salesman. His square dealing with 
the trade and his reliability were largely responsible for 
building up this trade and the same policy will be con- 
tinued for the Langlade Lumber Co., which expects to get 
and hold a large trade by means of a straightforward and 
honest business policy. 

A visit to the plant of the company shows that it is mak- 
{ng every effort to manufacture stock to fit the market, 
and sorting and piling it in the yard in a manner to take 
care of any requirements of the trade, 









POSTPONE REORGANIZATION MEETING 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has announced that its semiannual 
meeting, looked upon as a reorganization gathering, sched- 
uled for Jan. 15, has been indefinitely postponed. The post- 
ponement was taken to comply with a request of several 
affiliated associations for more time in which to secure the 
proposed increased support for the National. President 
Downman in notifying affiliated associations of the postpone- 
ment has asked for a date that will best suit them. As soon 
as a new date is selected an announcement will be made. 

The meeting of the transportation committee scheduled 
for Jan. 17, however, will be held on that date. The chief 
matter of importance to come before the committee will be a 
discussion of deductions of Examiner Esch in the reclassifi- 
cation hearing. 

Secretary Kellogg early in the week went east as one of 
the speakers on Thursday at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held at Bangor, 
Me. On the way to Bangor he stopped in New York long 
enough to confer with members of the educational bureau 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, which has in contemplation the expenditure of 
$100,000 in a national ‘‘Use More Paint” campaign. 

H. R. Isherwood and W. H. Bell, of the National associa- 
tion, were in Iowa during the week visiting local dealers 
and explaining. the benefits of the service department of 
the National. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL OF THE LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


There is every indication that the forty-eighth annual 
meeting and banquet of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, to be held at Hotel La Salle next Monday evening, 
will be the best and most enthusiastic of any in the long 
history of the organization. Previous to the dinner, which 
is to start at 6:30 o’clock, there will be a reception to the 
retiring officers and committees at the association head- 
quarters, 404 Lumber Exchange Building. The reception 
will continue from 4 until 6 o’clock and refreshments will 
be served. 

The banquet, for which a charge of $2.50 a plate for 
each guest will be made, will be given in the Red Room 
of Hotel La Salle. Tables will be arranged for eight, 
and anyone desiring to make up a party can so arrange 
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by communicating with Secretary E. E. Hooper. Following 
the dinner, the reports of the officers and committees and 
the election of the new board of directors, committee on 
arbitration and committee on appeals will take place. As 
an entertainment feature the arrangement has been made 
for Capt. Horace B. Wild to give his aerial travelogue 
of “Over the Trenches in an Aeroplane.’ Captain Wild, 
who is known as Chicago’s first birdman, spent consider- 
able time as one of the aviators who flew over the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium, and in these flights he took 
many pictures. Elaborate programs have been sent out 
to the members of the Chicago association and their friends 
and Secretary Hooper and the entertainment committee, 
consisting of F. L. Johnson, John S. Hurd, J. L. Lane, 
L. E. Rollo, William L. Schuppert and H. D. Welch, are 
making every effort that the forty-eighth annual meeting 
shall be an enjoyable one. 





SOME NOTEWORTHY LINEYARD CHANGES 


Notice has been issued that the partnership heretofore 
existing between M. E. Carey and D. J. Young was dis- 
solved Dec. 31 and that the following retail lumber yards, 
which have been operated by the partnership, will here- 
after be owned and operated by D. J. Young & Co., which 
has its general offices and purchasing department at 442 
McCormick Building, Chicago: 

Childress Lumber Co., Childress, Tex. ; Chillicothe Lumber 
Co., Chillicothe, Tex.; Goodlett Lumber Co., Goodlett, Tex. ; 
Kirkland Lumber Co., Kirkland, Tex.; Lazare Lumber Co., 
Lazare, Tex. ; Odell Lumber Co., Odell, Tex. ; Tolbert Lumber 
Co., Tolbert, Tex.; Mellott Lumber Co., Mellott, Ind.; 
Veedersburg Lumber Co., Veedersburg, Ind. 

The following yards which have heretofore been operated 
by the partnership will hereafter be owned and operated 
by the William P. Carey Co., with general offices at 557 
McCormick Building, Chicago, and purchasing department 
at 909-910 First National Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex., 
which will be in charge of O. W. Williams: 

Citizens Lumber Co., Abilene, Tex.; Ballinger Lumber 
Co., Ballinger, Tex.; Ben Arnold Lumber Co., Ben Arnold, 
Tex.; Brady Lumber Co., Brady, Tex.; Brownwood Lumber 
Co., Brownwood, Tex.; Buckholts Lumber Co., Buckholts, 
Tex.; Burlington Lumber Co., Burlington, Tex.; Burnet Lum- 
ber Co., Burnet, Tex.; Milam County Lumber Co., Cameron, 
Tex.; Melvin Lumber Co., Melvin, Tex.; Mission Lumber 
Co,, Menard, Tex.; Merkel Lumber Co,, Merkel, Tex.; 











Crothers Lumber Co., Rochelle, Tex.; Zephyr Lumber Co., 
Zephyr, Tex. 

The dissolution of the partnership will not change the 
name of the company operating the Kansas and Oklahoma 
yards, these yards being conducted by Carey, Lombard, 
Young & Co., with purchasing department at Norman, OEla., 
in charge of E. A. Foster. The offices of the William P. 
Carey Co. and Carey, Lombard, Young & Co. are at the 
same address, but the affairs of the companies will be han- 
dled distinctly apart. 

The present officers of Carey, Lombard, Young & Co. are: 
President, M. E. Carey; first vice president, J. William 
Carey; second vice president and treasurer, Charles D. 
Carey; secretary, C. J. Carey. Members of the William P. 
Carey Co. are the same. M. E. Carey is Mrs. William P. 
Carey, the widow of the late William P. Carey, founder of 
Carey, Lombard, Young & Co. and the Carey, Lombard 
Lumber Co., and the others are the sons of the late William 
P. Carey. 





PHOTOGRAPHED ON BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. .9.—Herewith is presented a 
likeness of L. Moore, this city, president of the L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., who had the photograph taken specially on the occa- 
sion of his seventy-first birthday, mention of which was made 





L. MOORE, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; 
President of the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co, 


on page 64 of the Dec. 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Despite his age, Mr. Moore, who is more familiarly 
known as “Dry Kiln” Moore, is hale and hearty and is daily 
found at his desk actively directing the business of the com- 
pany he founded. 





HIGH WAGES IN THE NORTH 


Indications of the higher cost of carrying on lumber 
operations at present over 1915 are to be found in care- 
fully prepared statistics covering wages being paid by oper- 
ators in northern Michigan and Wisconsin. In no instance 
is labor being obtained at a less cost than previously, while 
some of the increases in wages for 1916 over 1915 are as 
high as 74 percent. The highest figure in the increased 
cost is with the railroad laborers, who obtained an average 
wage of $20.07 in 1915, as compared with an average wage 
of $34.87 a month in 1916. An increase is noted of 60 
percent in the wages of roadmen and 59 percent in instances 
of swampers. ‘The following statistics cover the average 
wages paid during the season of 1916 for twenty-six different 
positions as compared with average wages paid previously 
on Oct. 1, 1915, 

Summary 1915 and 1916 
COMPARISON AVERAGE WAGE PAID FOR EAcH JOB 
Average Wage Increase 
Oct.1,1915 Dec. 18,1916 Percent 








POSITIONS 
R 


1—R. R. engineers...... $75.00 $75.00 oa 
2—R. R. firemen........ 38.72 45.08 16 
38—R. R. conductors..... 49.65 55.11 11 
4—R. R. brakemen...... 37.50 44.14 ‘ 17 
5—R. R. track foremen.. 39.07 45.28 16 
6—R. R. laborers....... 20.07 34.87 74 
7—Hired teams skidding. 22.63 25.68 13 
8—Hired teams hauling.. 26.38 30.17 14 
9—Hired team and team- 
ster (two horses).. 51.88 56.84 10 
10—Hired team and team- 
ster (four horses).. ea ‘ean Pr 
11—Sawyers ........... 24.58 37.02 50 
12—Log 'scalers.......... 46.82 55.54 16 
13—Swampers .......... 21.56 34.34 59 
14—Roadmen ........... 20.91 33.48 60 
15—Canthook men....... 27.05 38.00 43 
16—Teamsters .......... 27.79 37.86 36 
17—Tailing down........ 24.35 35.74 47 
18—Hookmen ........... 27.72 37.63 35 
19—Top loaders......... 33.68 42.72 27 
20—Engineers .......... 59.20 68,36 15 
21—Blacksmiths ........ 53.80 63.47 18 
22—Barnmen ........... 27.99 36.89 32 
Zor COORD occ ccccsdccsce 66.15 71.95 9 
24—Cookees ............ 27.44 35.82 31 
25—Choreboys .......... 25.11 34,23 36 
26—Camp foremen...... , 79.44 81.13 2 


Northern operators say that these wages in addition to 
furnishing board for the employees bring the scale paid 
up to a figure never before reached with them. 





RESIGNS FROM LOCAL LUMBER FIRM 


D. W. Baird, president of the D. W. Baird Lumber Co., 
has purchased the stock of the company owned by EB. L. 
Cook, who has resigned as secretary-treasurer of the con- 
eern, The company recently bought for $50,000 the prop- 
erty on which the yards and offices are located at 1026-40 
West Twenty-second Street. The yard and office cover an 
area of 40,000 square feet. The D. W. Baird Lumber Co. 
has one of the most modern and best arranged hardwood 
yards in Chicago and its business ‘is showing strength 
steadily. 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


has long been a favorite wood 
with manufacturers. Because of its 
adaptability to natural finish, stain finish 
or enamel work, Port Orford Cedar is being 
used for a great variety of purposes. 


Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford Cedar 


to be a great business stimulator. 


Write for Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 





































If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
= =your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


1 “Noyo Brand” 


l Direct From the Mill 
| 








Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


| 

— 

| Union Lumber Company 
L, 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices, 


Sales M . e e e 
Hobart | Bids. oe Shin Albion, California. 






















ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

















ANNUAL BANQUET AN ESTABLISHED CUSTOM 


An annual gathering of sales representatives from all 
parts of the country lasting several days and followed by a 
banquet, has become an established custom of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills whose 
general offices are in Seattle 
and mills at Bellingham, Wash. 
The banquet was held at the 
Hotel Leopold, Bellingham, the 
evening of Dec. 30, as told in 
last week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and was a 
very enjoyable affair. All of 
the company’s eastern repre- 
sentatives were present with 
the exception of J. F. Drescher, 
New York, who was unable to 
reach the Coast in time. 

The banquet room was pret- 
tily decorated, and at each 
plate were several favors made 
of wood, including a wooden 
menu, on which the dishes 
referred in some way to the 
products of the company. One 
of the favors was an ingenious- 
ly gotten up wooden man, 
labeled “Tim Ber,” being a 
reproduction of the caricature 
“Tim Ber’’ used in the Bloedel 
Donovan advertising matter. 
It was the product of the in- 
ventive brain of H. J. Waldo, 
superintendent of the com- 
pany’s sash and door factory 
at Bellingham. Another favor 
was a bundle of four pieces « 
of drop siding, x1%x6 “TIM BER,” FAVOR GIVEN 
inches. AT BLOEDEL DONOVAN 

After the “sanded” almonds, DINNER 
oysters, “S18,” “Diamond 
brand” cream of tomato soup, “kiln dried” chicken, ‘mixed 
widths” salad, “No. 1 common” coffee, and other like good 
things had been thoroly enjoyed, interesting talks were made 
by J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, president of the company, and 
J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, vice president of the company. 
Then followed a family conference, at which matters of 
interest to the sales and office force were discussed and plans 
for the coming year made. It was announced that C. L. 
Lockridge, who has made his headquarters at Omaha the 
last year, will hereafter make his headquarters at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., covering the same territory as formerly. It was 
also announced that C. W. Mason, who has had charge of the 








RALPH A. CLARK, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Made Sales Manager of Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 


shipping at the Larson plant, would be promoted to assistant 
superintendent in charge of the manufacturing at Larson, 
and that John McMahon, who was foreman of the com- 
pany’s mill at Bellingham, would be assistant superintendent 
of that plant, both of thesg working under C. L. Flynn, gen- 
eral superintendent. 

A deserved recognition has been made of the services 
of Ralph A. Clark, in the sales department of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, at the general office in Seattle, by 
giving him the first of this year, the title of sales manager. 
For the last year Mr. Clark has been having rather general 
charge of the sales and, having made good, he is now given 
entire charge of this department. Mr. Clark has been with 
the concern for the last thirteen years, beginning as a 
stenographer for its predecessor, the old Larson Lumber 
Co., at Bellingham in 1904, after having had a year or so 
experience in the office of the Brown Bros. Lumber Co., 
at Rhinelander, Wis. He is a native of Minneapolis, 32 
years of age, and, after finishing a high school course at 
Big Rapids, Mich., and a term, at a business college in 
Chicago, he began his lumber career. For a time he looked 
after the retail yards for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
in eastern Washington that are operated under the name 
of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. His experience has 
been along lines that especially fit him for his present work. 





TO DEVELOP HUGE FREIGHT TERMINAL 


New HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 3.—Lumber dealers here are 
much interested in plans announced by Vice President 
E. G. Buckland, of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, for the development of a huge freight 
terminal and clearing yard six miles outside of New 
Haven. The construction work will begin as early in the 
spring as weather conditions will permit. An immense 
quantity of various sorts of lumber will be required in 
the work of preparing the big yard, erecting freight sheds, 
yard offices, buildings for the employees ete. It is esti- 
mated that more than 100,000 railroad ties alone will be 


needed to lay the tracks, probably nearer 200,000 ties 
when all the sidings are in place. 

Vice President E. G. Buckland announces, in addition 
to the other plans, that large freight sheds will be erected 
with buildings for yard employees and yard offices. New 
Haven, the junction point of several of the large divisions 
of the New Haven system, has been one of the most 
crowded of the freight centers in the East because of the 
unusually scant yard facilities. It is believed this exten- 
sive improvement will relieve conditions all over the sys- 
tem. Should this latter assumption prove correct, hun- 
dreds of lumber dealers in New England as well as scores 
of lumber manufacturers in the South and West will have 
even greater cause for congratulation than the profitable 
pleasure of supplying the enormous amount of timber re- 
quired in the big railroad extension. 





WILL BUILD HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Jan. 10.—Richardson Bros., chair 
and cheese box manufacturers and retail lumber dealers, 
at Sheboygan Falls, will build about ‘twenty homes for 
their employees. Four cottages are completed and occu- 
pied and the company finds that steadier and better men 
ean be secured and retained. The houses are modest 
and attractive six or seven-room wooden structures, 





CUT OF SEATTLE SAWMILLS IN 1916 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—The cut of the sawmills 
large and small, of Seattle, during the last year, was as 
follows: 


Fect 

OS ES ea ee en eee 8,000,000 
SUR MMINID ND NNR E MID ool ess. ois 050.06 0.0 05) 41014 aro «'e5 50,000,000 
Senwager & Metcelton Mills. ..... 0.0.0. ccewne 40,000,000 
Seattle Cedar Lumber & Manufacturing Co...... 28,331,621 
Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mili Co.............. 19,270,000 
US 8 TSS | CLE eee 12,000,000 
eel ORI OD oc ao 54 o-oo: -6. 0 51-9014: 0/009 do 8 a oes 32,240,000 
UERIOIR ERS, PRAEOUN ROD 26.6 ie\0\.05: 5.6 0010 3003-0 0s 00 604-8 10,000,000 
TECTED PUR CORSE RRS Sarees ten creeper terra 22,000,000 
Rane NON OOD S 56's os0isis. 0.5 mie. 0 \0'000'ss-9:9 016 8S 3,000,000 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Co............. 3,000.000 
PM NIRENED IS SEGMMURITEA OID 5c oi5 5 a ve 5.5155 0.0) + 9.6 0,5 079.0086 6,500,000 
West Waterway Lumber Co...............006- 2,600,000 
1916 total cut Seattle mills...............2386,941,621 
1015 total cat Seattle mills... ..2.0.0:05. 249,950,200 
EOL CS IRS OAS SAME MR Een ERC ae eee 13,008,579 





REDWOOD AWARDED MORE MEDALS 


San Francisco, CAu., Jan. 6—Redwood, an exclusively 
California product, has just been officially awarded the 
grand prize by the commissioners of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. This award was made in addi- 
tion to a gold medal for the display of manufactured red- 
wood in the ‘‘Home of Redwood,’’ which was located in 
the South Gardens in 1915. Also, the California Red- 
wood Association has been awarded a gold medal for 
California redwood exterior and interior finishing lumber 
in the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo. 
The awards were made on the general utility of the lum- 
ber for both exterior and interior purposes from its fire 
and rot-resisting qualities to the beautiful effects obtain- 
able on redwood when finished for interiors. 





~ 


TIME OF OPENING MILL POSTPONED 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 8.—Due to delay in receiving 
some of the machinery, the hardwood plant of the E. L. 
Bruce Co., at the foot of East Seventeenth Street, which 
was burned two months ago, will not open until Feb. 1. 
When ready the plant will be one of the largest and most 
complete of its kind in the South, covering nine acres, and 
equipped with a complete automatic system for the 
handling of the material, which is now being installed. 
Both the Rock Island and Iron Mountain railroads have 
completed spur tracks to the plant. About 250 men will 
be employed, and the material will principally be native 
oak. Notwithstanding the magnitude of the plant, only 
one man will be required for the boiler room, as the fuel 
to be used will be exclusively sawdust and shavings, which 
will be conveyed to the fire boxes by air blowers. 


BPP LILI III III 


HYMENEAL 


HOLLOWELL-REEDE.—The business friends of H. A. 
Hollowell, of H. A. Hollowell & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
given a surprise Jan. 8 when they received information 
that on Jan. 1 he married Mrs. Mae Reede, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, and that the secret had been kept from all but a 
few of the social intimates of the bride and groom. They 
were married at the home of a friend in Cincinnati and 
then went to beautiful apartments in one of the suburbs 
that Mr. Hollowell had prepared for the bride. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollowell are planning to begin a long trip in the 
South in a short time. 





ae 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Ida., has bought 
1,000 acres of timberland in the vicinity of Elk River, Ida., 
from the Milwaukee Land Co., of Spokane, Wash. 





Charles W. Pelham, of Coeur d’Alene, and T. B. Hay, of 
St. Maries, Ida., have bought the standing timber in sections 
8 and 28, township 51 north, range west, in the North Fork 
district, Idaho, and will log the white pine next summer. 
The timber was bought from the Cameron Lumber Co., 
which retains the land. 





The Hold Lumber Co., recently incorporated at Bablin, W. 
Va., has bought timberland estimated to contain 50,000,000 
feet of hardwoods in West Virginia. 


J. G. Clark, the well known manufacturer of yellow pine 
and hardwood lumber at Arkadelphia, Ark., last. week 
sold 4,000 acres of timberland, located between Gurdon 
and Beirne, to B. B. Young for $80,000. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 9.—The Mississippi River at Memphis continues to 
rise and it is predicted that a stage of thirty-two feet, or 
approximately the flood mark, will be reached with the pres- 
ent water in sight. There have been heavy rains and snows 
iin the upper valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
and if further rains should occur in the immediate future 
the water may go high enough to cause some overflow. Some 
of the levee camps have found it necessary to remove their 
machinery and to get away from high water but as a rule 
there seems little disposition to anticipate serious develop- 
ments. On the other hand the rise promises to be of con- 
siderable benefit to lumbermen who depend on water trans- 
portation in the handling of lumber and logs. There has 
been quite a movement of timber on the river during the 
past fortnight and it is now possible to use barges and other 
craft for the handling of both lumber and logs. Many logs 
which were unavailable a short time ago on account of the 
low stage of the Mississippi and its tributaries are now with- 
in easy reach and the timber supply itself has been helped 
out by these developments not only at Memphis proper but 
at other points on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The cutting of timber is making only moderate progress 
at the moment on account of the enormous amount of rain- 
fall which has occurred within the past three or four weeks. 
Hauling is also far less active than a short time ago for 
the same reason. There are more cars available for the 
handling of log shipments now than at any time since the 
scarcity became so pronounced last fall and there are con- 
siderable quantities of logs awaiting loading. However, some 
uneasiness is felt on the score of an adequate log supply 
because, altho there are plenty for the immediate future, it 
is realized that, if cutting and hauling do not make better 
progress in the near future, the time will come a little later 
when there may be sufficient scarcity to curtail manufactur- 
ing operations to a marked degree. The new year has opened 
with excellent prospects for the hardwood lumber fraternity 
and every effort is being made to get out all the timber 
that can be cut and hauled with a view to keeping plants 
going at full time as nearly as possible. 

George C. Ehemann & Co., with headquarters at Memphis, 
have opened a branch office at Meridian, Miss., in charge of 
BE. P. Bartels. George C. Ehemann & Co. are engaged in the 
handling of hardwood lumber at wholesale and the branch 
office at Meridian will be used for this purpose. 

The Arkansas Shortleaf Door Co. has resumed operations 
at Malvern, Ark., after ‘having been closed down for about 
two years. Extensive repairs and improvements have been 
made during the shut-down and the company is now manu- 
facturing doors, windows and sash in considerable volume. 
It is giving employment to a large force of men. 

The H. L. McDaris Lumber Co. has opened offices in the 
Citizens National Bank Building at Meridian, Miss., and is 
engaged in the handling of yellow pine at wholesale and on 
a commission basis. H. L. McDaris, principal owner of this 
new enterprise, for a long while represented the Consolidated 
Sawmills Co. at Meridian and has a wide acquaintance with 
lumber interests in that territory. 

Drainage on a somewhat colossal scale is to be undertaken 
by the Keystone Drainage District of Arkansas in which 
280,000 acres of land in Poinsett, Craighead and Mississippi 
counties are to be reclaimed. Plans have been worked out 
for a system of 300 miles of canal which will constitute the 
second largest drainage system in the United States. The 
Morgan Engineering Co. of Memphis is in charge of the work, 
which is to be begun at an early date. The building of 
this system will make available for cultivation thousands of 
acres of cut-over lands owned by lumber interests in the 
counties named and it will likewise facilitate the develop- 
ment of the timber resources on some of the lands not yet 
cleared. Lumbermen owning lands in that territory are 
financially interested in the establishment of this drainage 


system. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 8.—Completely recovered from the usual lull during 
the holiday period, trade in the local hardwood market is 
once more swinging out on a firm footing and dealers are 
optimistic in their outlook. Inventories have been prac- 
tically completed and while it is the rule that in such periods 
there is less trade activity, such a situation failed to develop 
this year. The reports from this district still insist that 
business is not so much a question of demand as of supply. 
As was to have been expected the completion of inventories 
disclosed a shortage in available stocks, even greater than 
had been counted on. The Cumberland River district has 
been almost flooded, serving further to limit the receipts 
from mill centers, since a number of rural mills have been 
forced to close down within the past ten days on account of 
the high waters. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad’s embargo on all 
eastern shipments, with the exception of coal and _ perish- 
able freight, continues to play havoc with movements from 
this market to destinations east of Buffalo. Business in the 
North and West, together with adjacent territory, is how- 
ever, excellent, with prices firm and the demand all that 
could be desired. Box material at present is strong in tone, 
with some advance in prices noted, while hickory and oak, 
in the lower grades, feature the hardwood market. Ash 
is normal while quartered oak continues to be inactive. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 9.—State Forester J. E. Barton, of Frankfort, Ky., 

recently delivered an address before the Louisville Engineers 
& Architects’ Club on “Timber and Timber Conditions in 
Kentucky.” In his talk Mr. Barton said a large percentage 
of the hardwoods used thruout the country came from the 
Appalachian Mountains, and that much of it in the future 
would come from Kentucky. A great deal has been done 
toward developing the timber interests of the State, but 
State laws, he said, handicapped such development. 
i William H. Courtney, chief engineer of the Louisville & 
Nashville, urged the planting of trees more generally, but 
warned against putting in only one kind of trees in a planta- 
Hon, asserting that a plantation of one species fell a prey to 
insects and certain diseases more readily than a plantation 
of diversified plantings. 

Efforts to get Governor Stanley, of Kentucky, to call a 
Special session of the legislature to consider the new tax 
bill, drafted by a committee appointed by the governor last 
spring, have been unavailing so far. Lumber operators 
thruout the State, organizations of various kinds, and 
business interests in general have been voicing a strong 
plea that the tax matter be taken up at once, instead of 
being allowed to wait until next spring during the regular 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


session of the legislature. The proposed bill is exceptionally 
favorable to lumber interests, both those controlling standing 
timber and operating mills. 

A. J. Thornton, prominent lumber dealer, has been named 
mayor of Morganfield, succeeding W. T. Harris, who recently 
resigned the position. Mr. Thornton is a live wire and an 
excellent business man and should make Morganficld a good 


official. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 9.—There is an excellent feeling thruout lumber 
circles and every confidence that the new year is full of 
promise. Now that there seems to be reasonable assurance 
that transportation conditions will soon be materially im- 
proved and with a greatly increased volume of orders on hand 
and with some increase of stocks to: fill them, optimism has 
the inside track. 

Building statistics for the last year show that there was 
considerable less construction, comparing with the previous 
year, and altho there were but sixty-six fewer permits issued 
the value of the improvements is less by $3,200,000, 
which is accounted for by the new courthouse, which was 
started last year, and now is nearing completion. Reports 
from the outlying suburbs, which are included in the statis- 
tics for Greater Cincinnati, and not in the reports for the 
city proper, show that in many of them the building activities 
for the last year were from 10 to 50 percent greater than they 
were in 1915. It is in this development work that the lumber 
industry finds its best customer. 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. has taken title to 
33.74 acres of land adjacent to its present enormous plant, 
and which it has held under lease for ten years, which now 
has become available for extensions of the present facilities 
of the company. 

Stockholders of the Chicago Mill & Box Co., which some 
time ago was taken over by the Cincinnati Wire Bound Box 
Co., both companies being controlled by the same interests, 
have been summoned for Jan. 30 to dissolve the corporate 
existence of the company. The present plant of the Wire 
Bound Box Co., in Cincinnati proper, will be removed to the 
new plant of the Chicago Mill & Box Co., in the St. Bernard 
suburb. Under the new arrangement these are the officers 
of the company: M. L. Kirkpatrick, president; J. C. Mar- 
shall, secretary and treasurer, and Benjamin W. Strader, 
vice president. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the John Dulweber Co., 
manufacturer of hardwoods, has been called for Jan. 29 to 
vote on a proposition to dissolve the corporation and sur- 
render the Ohio franchise. The company was incorporated 
in 1911, taking over the business of John Dulweber & Co. 
B. F. Dulweber was the president and largest stockholder 
and recently has acquired the rest of the stock. He has 
decided to operate the company as an individual, but will 
retain the present name. The meeting is a formality. 
The business is one of the oldest and most widely known 
of all the Cincinnati hardwood interests, and it is an- 
nounced that there will be no change in the management of 
the company. Mr. Dulweber has for some time been giving 
more and more attention to the manufacturing end of the 
business, and, as he has lately, will divide his time between 
Cincinnati and the southern headquarters of the company 
at Moorhead, Miss., where the principal mills are located. 
Cincinnati will continue to be the home of the company 
and Mr. Dulweber will retain his residence here. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 9.—The lumber trade continues active in every 
respect. Retailers are buying better, as there is a disposition 
to increase stocks to take care of the expected spring rush. 
Prices generally are firm and inclined to advance. Retail 
stocks are not very large. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for all varieties and grades of hardwoods at 
firm prices. 

Manufacturers of mill work, doors and sash are still busy 
and are preparing for a heavy trade when the spring building 
season opens. 

Columbus lumbermen are interested in the arrangements 
for holding a meeting of lumber and builders’ supply dealers 
at Cleveland in the near future to outline a course on legis- 
lation to be taken during the present session of the Ohio 
general assembly. The meeting will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. One of 
the most important matters to be taken up will be needed 
changes in the mechanic’s lien law. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 8.—There are decided signs that conditions in the 
lumber industry are soon to show marked improvement over 
1916, altho business during 1916 was heavier than was 
expected. The demand for all kinds of wood is strong, prices 
are firm and improvement is being shown in transportation 
conditions. A steadily increasing demand is being felt from 
buggy, automobile, furniture and cooperage industries. 
Everyone connected with the trade predicts that 1917 will 
be an excellent business year. 

Lumber offices here report that retailers are heavy buyers, 
indicating an expectation of a lively demand for building 
purposes. There is a strong demand for timber for railroad 
ear building. 

A. L. Stout, of Indianapolis, who owns a controlling inter- 
est in the Stout Furniture Co., of Salem, Ind., whose plant 
was burned recently with a loss of $100,000, announced last 
week that the plant will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 10.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report a brisk 
trade since the first of the year, the prevailing opinion 
being that the total returns for January will exceed, in all 
likelihood, those of the preceding similar period. While all 
of the mills are kept going on full time, there are a few, such 
as the Columbia Street mill of Maley & Wertz, which are 
being taxed to their respective capacities on a day-and-night 
schedule. Market indications point to increased prices on 
quartered white and plain oak; walnut continues to be de- 
manded; ash and hickory have been selling well, as they 
have for some time, and gum is also in marked trade favor, 
due no doubt to the fact that the local furniture factories 
are rushed and in need of large supplies of gum. Maple, 
quartered sycamore and the lower grades of poplar are 
called for in considerable quantities. 

The building trades have been particularly active. Archi- 
tects and contractors are arranging for future work. The 
city building inspector says that the first five days of this 


month marked a new record in point of the number of 
building permits. Planing mills and the sash and door 
factories are working briskly. 

John A. Reitz & Sons, local hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers, gave their force of 100 employees an increase of 10 
percent in salaries. This increase means an additional 
$8,000 a year for the payroll and is simply another mile- 
stone in the progress of this seventy-one-year-old firm. Other 
prominent firms have not been slow to stimulate closer-knit 
relationships with their workers, Maley & Wertz, hardwood 
lumber manufacturers, having increased the wages of their 
day laborers, sawyers and filers so much that the firm’s pay 
roll will be larger by $7,000 to $8,000 than it has ever been. 
The C. P. White Co., lumber manufacturer, increased the 
wages of its men on a basis averaging 10 percent, and 
Schultze-Waltman & Co., planing mill owners and lumber 
dealers, increased the wages of twenty members of their 
force. 

Huge rafts of railroad ties have been towed to this city 
from points along the Green and Pond rivers in western 
Kentucky, intended for shipment to various places in the 


country. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Jan. 8.—The first oak timber shipment ever to reach West 
Virginia from Arkansas was transported by two barges, 
each carrying 300,000 feet of lumber. The barges, which 
made the passage by way of the Kanawha and Elk 
rivers to the plant of the West Virginia Timber Co., of 
Charleston, are 250 feet in length, draw six feet of water, 
and are so broad that they barely passed thru the dif- 
ferent locks. The consignment took two months in transit, 
owing to the lack of sufficient water depth. The lumber 
will be dressed at the plant of the West Virginia Timber 
Co. This shipment establishes a precedent, as it has been 
the procedure to export rather than import lumber in this 
section of the country. Mayor George Breece, of this city, 
is president of the West Virginia Timber Co. 

State Forest Warden J. A. Viquenew, in association with 
Prof. A. B. Brooks and W. E. Rumsey, State entomologists, 
H. BE. Williams, State commissioner of agriculture and 
others, plans to get the legislature to provide for a thoro 
examination of the forests for white pine blister rust. 
Last fall agents of the State department of agriculture, and 
also of the State experiment station at Morgantown, ex- 
amined the stands of native white pine in Pocahontas, 
Tucker, Morgan and other counties. But it is said the 
examination was cursory, and no traces of blister rust were 
discovered. 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
L Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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Calif. White 


and Sugar P INE 
died CLEARS recy te lengths 


800,000 ft. 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 


Best for Factory and Planing Mill. 
Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Prices, Grades and Texture Right. 


-: REDWOOD :-: 
Frank P.DoeLumber(Co. sin rrancisco,cat. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never = in the lumber — 

ness, e never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about mm 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fe a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber ee eo —- en ng 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


means prompt ship- 
ments of all orders. 
Tell us your needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and let us prove to you 
that here is the place to 
get both Quality and Ser- 
vice with every order. 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, , 
+ (F. P, McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
ig =} ‘ee Jr., Mgr. Western 


SIOUX CITY: IA., (J. D. Merrill) 








Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















% 
Chas, R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


POTTS LTT 
Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 

Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.,. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 





Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar IP IULIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Blidg., 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. England—Carl-Lee Bros. have sold their 
yards here to the Arkmo Lumber Co., who will operate 
them as in the past, R. C. Praither continuing as yard 
manager. 

Marianna—The Indiana & Arkansas Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has sold its plant and yards to the Miller 
Lumber Co. The property included in the sale is the mill 
plant, the planing mill, the yards, which comprise 25 acres 
of land and mill equipment. 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Paula-Ventura—The Ventura 
Mill & Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Peoples 
Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Albany—C. D. Smith has been succeeded by 
W. A. Stokes. 


IDAHO. Ilo—The Ilo Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
F. H. Deatley. 


ILLINOIS. Belleville—Liese Lumber Co. has dissolved; 
Walter Liese is now sole owner. 

Cazenovia—H. J. Wykle has been succeeded by M. J. 
Ranney & Co. 

Chicago—M. E. Carey'and D. J. Young dissolved part- 
nership Dec. 31, 1916, and the following retail yards, 
which have heretofore been operated by said partnership, 
will be owned and operated by the William P. Carey Co. 
(Not Inc.), with general offices at 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, and purchasing department at 909-910 
First National Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex. The 
operating yards, which are all in Texas and will be con- 
tinued under their local names are: Citizens Lumber Co., 
Abilene; Ballinger Lumber Co., Ballinger; Ben Arnold 
Lumber Co., Ben Arnold; Brady Lumber Co., Brady; 
Brownwood Lumber Co., Brownwood; Buckholts Lumber 
Co., Buckholts; Burlington Lumber Co., Burlington; Bur- 
net Lumber Co., Burnet; Milam. County Lumber Co., 
Cameron; Melvin Lumber Co., Melvin; Mission Lumber 
Co., Menard; Merkel Lumber Co., Merkel; Crothers Lum- 
ber Co., Rochelle; Zephyr Lumber Co., Zephyr. 

Chicago—The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, has increased its capital stock to $7,000. 

New Athens—The Liese Lumber Co. is now the New 
— Lumber Co. (Headquarters Oscar Liese, Belle- 
vilie. 

New Baden—The Liese Lumber Co. is now New Baden 
Lumber Co., with headquarters, Oscar Liese, Belleville. 

O’Fallon—The Liese Lumber Co. is now the O’Fallon 
Lumber Co., with headquarters Oscar Liese, Belleville. 

KANSAS. Lawrence—The Kreeck Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by the C. E. Matthews Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Mengel Box Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


MAINE. Portland—The Southern Investment Co. has 
been dissolved by decree of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
on petition of Frank P. Leffingwell, of Chicago, president 
and director of the company. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The firm of Lawrence & 
Wiggin has mutually dissolved and the assets and lia- 
bilities have been assumed by Harry H. Wiggin, formerly 
a member of the firm, who will carry on the business at 
50 Terminal Street, Charlestown District, this city, as 
H. H. Wiggin & Co. The company continues the whole- 
sale business in all its branches, making a specialty of 
hardwoods and mahogany, both for direct shipment from 
its mills and from its wholesale yard, Medford Street, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne City—The Boyne City Lumber Co.; 
change in stockhloders. 

Schoolcraft—The Schoolcraft Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
been succeeded by Harrison & Son. 

Saginaw—The J. W. Murray Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kerry & Way Lumber Co. and in connec- 
tion with this sale the Mount Morris Lumber & Supply 
Co. has been organized with J. W. Murray president. 
Associated with Mr. Murray in the new firm are Elmer 
and Arthur Way and Mrs. Lydia Murray. The two yards 
will be operated by the Kerry & Way Lumber Co., which 
has established the branch yard on the east side to care 
for the increasing business. Extensive improvements are 
being made at this yard and when completed the company 
will carry a full line of lumber, building material and sup- 
plies. I. Popp will be in charge. The company has also 
established a branch yard at Mount Morris, in connection 
with J. W. Murray and A. V. Way, who will assume 
active management. : 

MINNESOTA. Akely—The Red River Lumber Co. has 
closed out its business here. 

Minneapolis—The Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Otisco—The Otisco Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Lampert Lumber Co., with headquarters at Minne- 


, apolis. 


MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—The Riverside Lumber 
Co., of Cape Girardeau; change in ownership. 

Louisiana—The Flagg Lumber Co. has sold its business 
to the Mills & Arnold Lumber Co., of Kirksville, Mo. The 
Mills & Arnold Co. will operate the yard as the Louisiana 
Lumber Co., with P. E. Jepson manager and with head- 
quarters and buying being done at Kirksville. 

Morrisville—E. J. Smith & Son have sold their yard to 
the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Tina—The stock and business of the Tina Lumber Co. 
has been acquired by R. H. Browning, of Hale, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Portsmouth—The Portsmouth 
Milling Co., or Sugden Bros., have dissolved partnership 
and the business will hereafter be conducted by Robert I. 
Sugden, under the name of Sugden Bros. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Owing to the rapid 
growth of its business the Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany 
Co. has moved into more spacious offices here and is now 
located in Suite 1107-12 Aeolian Hall, 33 West Forty- 
second Street. 

New York City—The Northern Lumber Co., 1184 Wool- 
worth Building, announces that its hardwood department, 
which has been under the management of Albert Stein- 
bach, was discontinued Jan. 1 and hereafter the business 
will be continued by Albert Steinbach, with offices 417 
Terminal Building, Forty-first Street and Park Avenue, 
this city. 

Pearl River—William A. Serven has been succeeded by 
the Serven Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.). 


NORTH DAKOTA. Ashley—G. M. Gannon has sold his 
interest in the Ashley Lumber Co. to J. H. Wishek. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Probst Lumber Co., of which 
W. T. Probst is president, will increase its capital stock 
by $15,000 of the 8 percent preferred stock, which will 
make $30,000 outstanding of a total authorized issue of 
$40,000. The company will expend its operations in hard- 
woods and yellow pine. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg—The_ Union Planing 
Mill Co. has changed its name to the Spangler Planing 
Mill Co. 

Philadelphia—The McFarland Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by McFarland, Burton & Addison. 

TEXAS.—The following yards will hereafter be oper- 
ated under their local names by William P. Carey Co. 
(Not Inc.), with general offices at 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago and purchasing department at_ 909-910 
First National Bank Building, Fort- Worth, as M. BE, Carey 


and D. J. Young dissolved partnership Dec. 31, 1916: 
Abilene—Citizens Lumber Co.; Ballinger—Ballinger Lum- 
ber Co.; Ben Arnold—Ben Arnold Lumber Co.; Brady— 
Brady Lumber Co.; Brownwood—Brownwood Lumber 
Co.; Buckholts—Buckholts Lumber Co.; Burlington—Bur- 
lington Lumber Co.; Burnet—Burnet Lumber Co.; Camer- 
on—Milam County Lumber Co.; Melvin—Melvin Lumber 
Co.; Menard—Mission Lumber Co.; Merkel—Merkel Lum- 
ber Co.; Rochelle—Crothers Lumber Co.; Zephyr—Zephyr 
Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The business and plant of the 
Richmond Lumber Co. has been acquired by the Mon- 
tague Manufacturing -Co., which will continue to conduct 
the business under the name, Richmond Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Glendo—The B. L. Clapham Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by J. T. Moran. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Collingwood—The Collingwood Shipbuild- 
"hay has been taken over by the Canada Steamships 


(Lt 
INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Stuart-Bellingrath Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; W. A. Bellingrath, M. W. 
Stuart, Maude Stuart and Mary E. Bellingrath. The com- 
pany has taken over the planing mill of C. Y. Bogacki, 
of Birmingham. 


_ ARKANSAS. De Queen—Missouri Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; M. M. Riner, Charles Iddiols and J. C. 
Blevins. 

—— Forreston—Forreston Table Co. has incorpo- 
rated. 

INDIANA. Martinsville—W. J. Steele Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; W. J. Steele, Otis A. Sweet and 
Charles O. Abbott. 

MAINE. Houlton—I. H. Davis Co. (to deal in lumber), 
authorized capital $17,000; I. H. Davis, president and 
treasurer and Burleigh J. Hinch, clerk. 

Augusta—New Brunswick Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $200,000; E. M. Leavitt, president. 

Portland—P. . Doyen Shipbuilding Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Ella Doyen, president; Philip H. Doyen, 
treasurer, and David E. Moulton. The directors are Ella 
Doyen, Philip H. Doyen and Philip H. Doyen, jr. 

Westfield—Westfield Mill Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
Arthur G. Whitcomb, president and R. T. Snow, treasurer 
and clerk. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston (Chelsea)—Bachrach Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated under same name with an 
authorized capital of $5,000. 

Boston—P. Q. Lumber Co., authorized capital $150,000. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Hager Lumber Co., with offices 
and yards at Pennsylvania Avenue South, authorized cap- 
ital $40,000; A. J. Hager, president; Robert N. Gibson, vice 
president and M. J. Long, secretary and treasurer. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—Charleston Cooperage Co., 


authorized capital $50,000; G. E. Lamb, W. B. Burke, 
A. E. Diamant and others. 
MONTANA. Harlem—Home Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. ‘Trenton—R. E. Beers Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; John B. D. Bower, Mae McElroy 
and Catherine P. Hornyak. 

NEW YORK. Pearl River—Serven Lumber & Coal Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $100,000; W. A. Serven, L. A. 
and W. A. Serven, jr. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cherryville—Morgan Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; J. S. Ruddisill and others. 

Wilmington—Atlantic Veneer & Packing Co., authorized 
capital $200,000; J. C. Mallonee, K. A. Burgwin and Her- 
bett McClammy. 

OHIO. Akron—Dietz Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; Charles Dietz, Frank H. Dietz, R. D. McCrosky, 
Osear Rupert and A. M. Overholt. 

kron—Franklin Bros. Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
Charles A. Franklin, Walter A. Franklin, Nettie Franklin, 
Ada M. Franklin and Charles E. Franklin. 

OREGON. Portland—Gordan Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

Klamath Falls—Oregon-California Box Co., authorized 
capital $40,000; A. J. Voye, M. S. West and B. W. Mason. 
Mr. West is at the head of the Big Basin Lumber Co. 
The output of the company will be disposed of thru the 
Dwight Lumber Co., of San Francisco. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Nashville Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; B. A. Hagood and A. R. 
Young. 

VIRGINIA. 
incorporated. 

Nora—McCorkle Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
M. C. McCorkle, president and M. R. McCorkle, secretary 
and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—E. C. M. M. Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $6,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sutton—Brooks Run Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; L. H. Kegg, C. H. Bland, W. F. 
Morrison, C. C. Hines and E. D. Bland. 

Welch—Builders’ Corporation, authorized capital $25,- 
000; S. G. Walker, J. Lee Clark, Ivan E. Clark, F. A. 
Hawks and J. H. Barrett. The corporation has bought 
the plant of the Dry Fork Planing Mill Co., at War and 
will remove it to this place. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Marinette & Menomonee 
Box Co., authorized capital $100,000; T. F. Kaap, Charles 
C. Major and F. R. Wahl. 

WYOMING. Ranchester—V. C. Johnston Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. North Bay—North Bay Toy Co. (Ltd.), (to 
manufacture woodenware, paper, pulpwood and do a gen- 
eral lumbering business), authorized capital $100,000; 
Leonard W. Henderson, George Gordon, Howard H. 
Thompson and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business, with 
headquarters at Albany, Ga. 

Atlanta—The A. O. Marbut Lumber Co. recently entered 
the retail business. 

GEORGIA. MHawkinsville—The Standard Lumber Co. 
has been organized with R. F. Thies, president and C. E. 
Baumgardner, manager. The company has acquired the 
mill formerly owned by the Timber Products Co. 

Macon—The Hanna Handle Co. will begin manufac- 
turing handles for all kinds of tools. 

IDAHO. Ferdinand—A. L. Chance recently began the 
retail lumber and fuel business. 

llo—Z. Fox & Son recently began the sawmilling 
business. 


INDIANA. Spencer—The Eel River Falls Lumber Co. 
has entered the wholesale hardwood business, 


Newport News—Haag Cabinet Co. has 
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Terre Haute—Gus H. Tessman recently began the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 


KANSAS. Kansas City—The Sammis Bros. Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business. 

MICHIGAN. Maple Rapids—Upton Bros. have entered 
the retail lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Akely—The Akely Lumber Co. recently 
began the sawmilling and lumbering business. 

Minneapolis—M. L. Jordan has entered the commission 
lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Senatobia—The Tucker Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 

NEW YORK. Bellomer—Dean & Seaman recently be- 
gan the retail lumber business. 

Rochester—The ‘Trotter-Kelleran-Turner Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has been organized to conduct a wholesale lumber 
business, with offices 636 Mercantile Building. The com- 
pany will handle hardwoods, oak dimension, North Caro- 
lina pine, yellow pine, cypress, hemlock, shingles and lath. 
The organizers are: H. T. Trotter, C. R. Kelleran and 
J. C.. Turner. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Hahn-Ehme Lumber Co. has 
entered the wholesale business. ; 

Toledo—The Taylor-Frost Manufacturing Co. has begun 
manufacturing washing machines. 

OKLAHOMA. Leonard-Stone Bluff—The Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


TEXAS. Margaret—The J. W. Allison Mercantile Co. 
recently began the lumber and merchandising business. 

San Antonio—J. L. Watson has entered the commission 
lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—The C. & H. Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Co. 
recently entered the trade. 

WISCONSIN. Chili—The R. Connor Co., of Marshfield, 
will open a retail yard here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Pine Belt—The Pine Belt Lumber Co. will 
rebuild plant which was noted burned at Orrville, Ala., 
in November. The new building will be 32 by 100 feet, 
with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber. B. Mc- 
Clanahan, of Hattiesburg, Miss., is president of the com- 
pany and W. P. Powers, manager. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Co. has installed electric motors in its planing mill, which 
makes it possible for the company to do special mill work. 

Loogootee—W. H. Fields has bought a sawmilling out- 


fit near here and will saw up a lot of timber that he re- 
cently bought in this vicinity. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—The Henderson Builders’ 
Supply Co. will erect new buildings to cost about $7,000. 

LOUISIANA. Leesville—The Nona Mills Co. has let 
contract for the erection of a 2-story building, 40 by 80 
feet, to cost $10,000. 

MAINE. Brewer—A. F. Merrill & Co., of East Edding- 
ton, will erect a spool factory. ; x 

Brewer—The Penobscot Lumber & Box Co. is erecting 
anew sawmill, with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet. 

MISSISSIPPI. Issaquena—The Issaquena Lumber Co. 
will rebuild mill reported burned. ‘ 

Vicksburg—The Dixie Cooperage Co. will build a plant 
with a daily capacity of 75,000 coiled elm hoops for bar- 
rels. 

NORTH CAROLINA. F'ayetteville—The Mutual Casket 
& Coffin Factory will establish a plant, 50 by 160 feet, to 
cost $3,000. Woodworking and sewing machines to cost 
$5,000 will be installed. Caskets and general funeral sup- 
plies will be manufactured. 

Tabor—L. Baggett will install a toothpick plant. 

OHIO. Montpelier—The Montpelier Hoop & Lumber Co.° 
is just starting a new band mill for the manufacture of 
lumber and patent coiled elm hoops. R. L. Spaid is fore- 
man. 

TENNESSEE. Jacksboro— The Maples Lumber Co., of 
Knoxville, has bought 2,200 acres of timberland, estimated 
to contain 14,000,000 feet of white oak and poplar and will 
build mills to develop. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Parkersburg Tank Co., 719 
Washington Street, Beaumont, will establish a cypress 
tank factory. 

Voth—The Keith Lumber Co. will rebuild mill reported 
burned at a loss of $100,000. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The W. A. Turner sawmill 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 9; loss $2,000. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—The plant of the Clark-Ran- 
dall-Miles Chair Co. was damaged by fire recently to the 
extent of $6,000. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—The F. H. Carpenter 
Lumber Co. had a fire last week in its yard, which de- 
stroyed the main lumber shed and caused considerable 
loss. The loss is covered by insurance. The company 
will rebuild. . 

TEXAS. Childress—The lumber yard of the John E. 
Quarles Co. was destroyed by fire Jan. 7. . The loss is 
estimated at $20,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
The -ulianaaclaaaaia of the company are located at Fort 
Worth. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


It is a bit early in the year for the local lumber market 
to regain the swing it had just previous to the holidays. 
With many concerns the inventorying season is not over, 
and this is true of the lumber consumer as well as the 
lumber seller. Consequently, the buyer does not know 
exaetly what his requirements are going to be. It is ex- 
pected that within a few days the market will again take 
on a normal look and become more active. Dealers in all 
kinds of woods say that the car situation is easier and 
consumers are now beginning to get shipments long de- 
layed. The local market shows a keen interest in the 
yellow pine situation, as everyone in the lumber trade 
is eager to know just how this wood is going to behave. 
Representatives of yellow pine manufacturers and yellow 
pine wholesalers in this market say they are confident that 
the present level will be maintained for the next few 
weeks, and that should it be the danger of price recession 
will, no doubt, have passed. Some of the representatives 
of the yellow pine manufacturers in this market made 
price advances on a few items, which alone indicated their 
confidence in the market. Quotations on practically every 
wood sold in this market are strong at present. 
little quibbling over prices asked. 

A strong situation continues with the hardwoods in both 
demand and price. Hemlock and northern pine are in a 
satisfactory condition. While fir is strong, there is no 
present pronounced selling in this market. Both cypress 
and redwood are going along nicely and prices are strong. 
The same condition is true with the western pines. Poplar 
continues to enjoy a good local demand and satisfactory 
prices. 

There is a seasonable demand for shingles, while lath 
are scarce and strong in price. It is a bit too early for 
much activity with white cedar poles and posts, but con- 
siderable buying is reported for southern delivery for 
poles. White cedar ties are selling well to the railroads. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


There is 





RECEIPTS-—WEEK ENDED JAN. 6 












- Lumber Shingles 
Las RON ASP Oy RMR PRPEER on Cae NER eS oe 49,889,000 6,586,000 
‘EC 0 ENE Ge ein rd eatin pecan ome winee eatin: 64,651,000 19,433,000 
MRRP RBA O55 oes oleate: ors eocueaae eras 4 14,762,000 12,847,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN, 6 

sl Lumber Shingles 
MISO) So share de cere th seaub sata vos Oe ae eereer sien 17,582,000 2,967,000 
BMGs cireisienacieaten Me ce ci ea on tes 23,994,000 10,772,000 
LIST) 12, (CT ee Bo 6,412,000 7,805.000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ending Jan. 10 were: 


a Value 
* 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... sh) Ae | 50,900 
5,000 and under 10,000........... 20 5,450 
10,000 and under 0457 |) 1 18 266,200 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 4 128,000 
0,000 and under 100,000........... 205,000 
Howes & Londrigon, 7-story mercantile 
WAIN ote shin Sire chai cas 100,000 
SUSUR ER ea taps st suansynsigoiiere «clause SG os 65 $ 875,550 
Average valuation for week............ 13.470 
Totals previous week................. 44 721,200 
Average valuation previous week...... Fares 16.391 
Fotals corresponding week 1916....... 115 1,385,500 
Er Jan. 1 to Jan. 10, 1917......... 85 1,451,150 
otals corresponding period 1916....... 223 2,694,200 


Totals corresponding period 1915....... 157 2,664,150 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 175 2,458,500 
Totals corresponding period 19138....... 245 2,270,575 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 116 1,041,700 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 213 2,188,010 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 151 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 284 6,690,200 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 253 690,200 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 300 2,778,050 


NORTHERN PINE 

Chicago.—Trade holds up well and inquiries are being 
made for almost everything on the list. The car situation 
is considerably better and northern mills find it easier to 
reduce their order files. Demand is especially good for 
dimension, crating and boxing. From box factories for 
low grade materials it is so strong that prices have ad- 
vanced considerably on No. 4 and 5 boards within the 
last three months. No. 4 boards, which were selling for 
$17.50 about three months ago, now bring $20 at the mill, 
and No. 5 boards, which a corresponding period ago sold 
for $12.50 to $13 at the mill, now bring $14.50. The demand 
is also good for No. 1 and No. 2 norway, and northern 
spruce also finds a good market in the East. Prices are 
strong on all northern items. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Minnesota mills have more business 
on their books now than they can ship in the few cars 
they receive, and thus the movement of lumber is slow in 
spite of an unusually strong demand up to the holidays. 
The call dropped off at Christmas time and is still light, 
as many concerns are still making up their inventories, 
but those with light stocks are already interested in 
spring supplies, and considerable business is expected to 
develop soon. Stocks are light and broken, box lumber 
and upper grades of shop and factory lumber being scarce. 
Prices are firm on the lists. 

New York.—White pine stocks are limited but ship- 
inents from Tonawanda and Buffalo come along satisfac- 
torily and there has been less complaint about deliveries 
than from other points. Factory trade is active but 
sparingly so, notwithstanding the belief of the yards that 
prices will be higher and that a good building demand is 
looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand is not very active just now, 
but is fully up to the usual total at this season and im- 
provement is expected to take place within the next week 
or two. Wholesalers say they have more business on their 
books than is usual and some have business enough to 
keep them actively engaged for the next month. Prices 
are holding strong, owing to the lack of complete assort- 
ments and the scarcity of stock at the mills. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report some relief in 
the car situation during the last week, but they are still 
behind in their shipments. A summary of December 
shows that an excellent volume of business was trans- 
acted, a marked increase over the corresponding month 
of last year being noted. Prices have strengthened ma- 
terially, particularly on the lower grades, and retailers 
are ordering freely for spring deliveries, at prevailing 
quotations. This is considered evidence of their belief 
that present quotations will not be any weaker on items 
desired by the building and manufacturing trade for next 
season’s consumption. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—The market is firm but on account of in- 
ventorying the retailers are not very active purchasers. 
The scarcity of stock keeps prices high and little booking 
ahead is done at this time. Wholesalers considering 


making contracts with Canadian mills are encountering 
considerably higher asking prices owing to the scarcity of 
labor and with so much uncertainty in the early outlook, 
it is difficult for the man who wishes to contract for his 
1917 supply to know what to do, 
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RED 
CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


y “Chinook 


Primes” 


All sap is trimmed off before blocks go to upright 
machine, giving sawyer proper time to inspect shingles. 
Nothing stimulates business so much as does Guaran- 


teed Quality Products. 
TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 
5-2—16” 


Knee 
Bolter 
Trimming Off Sap. 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Strictly one price 
regardless of 
market condi- 
tions— this is 
what dealers will 
enjoy who send 
us their orders. Now is the time to order 


“GoldenEagle” Brand 


Red Cedar 


Shingles 


— full 5-2 16 in. Shingles, 
made from live Red Cedar 
logs and perfectly manufac- 
tured. This price is $2.60 at 
the mill. To figure cost laid 
down at your yard, add 
freight charges, weight 180 
Ibs. How many can we send 
you? 
We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


909 White Building 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 
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The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 




















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO ae NEW YORK 











Getting Closer to 
the Farmers 


This is what = 






dreds of dealers are 
doing for they real- 
ize the advantages 
of such acquaint- 
ances. You can 
also cultivate a long 
string of friends by 
installing our 
Meal 


Monarch “53 Feed Mill 


in your yard. All you have to do is to let it become 
known that you can grind corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., and it won’t be long until you’ll commence to 
see results, And then occasionaliy with the help of 
our thousands of testimonial letters you’ll be able to 
sell a mill outright. Write today for full particulars. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., P. O. Box 461, 


MUNCY, PA. 











All Lumbermen 
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quarters at the 
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Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful 
Cafes 
\ With Running Water - + $1.50 per day 


With Toilet - - $2.00 per 4 
( With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for this wood is reported to 
have declined to some extent owing to the substitution of 
other woods, including hemlock. Spruce is in strong de- 
mand from the paper mills and as pulpwood it brings a 
good deal better figure than as lumber. Prices are said 
to have advanced as much as $8 a thousand since last 
summer and a further advance is looked for during the 
coming year. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is very firm. 
The dealing has been rather light since the first of the 
year, but there should be some large yard orders coming 
along soon. Fundamentally the spruce market is very 
strong. Last season’s crop is now virtually all sold, stocks 
in retail yards are generally moderate, while this winter’s 
spruce production is fairly light compared to the big spring 
demand promised by the plans of builders. Spruce frames 
remain firm at $32 base, while random is steady at the 
following range: 2x3, $26; 2x4, $27; 2x6 and 2x7, $26; 2x8, 
$30; 2x10, $31 to $32; 2x12, $32 to $33. Manufacturers con- 
tinue to develop confidence in boards. Up to $23 is now 
asked for really good spruce covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long. Matched boards are 
steady at $26 to $27. Stocks of boards in first hands are 
very modest and a good business at remunerative prices 
is expected thruout the winter and coming spring. 


Baltimore, Md.—Tho some of the most active of the 
British steamship lines to this port have requested the 
customs authorities to withhold information about the 
movements of vessels and their cargoes, it is known 
that shipments of spruce continue to be relatively large, 
this wood being the principal item on the foreign list at 
the present time. There are no signs of a lessening of 
the movement, and shippers who control this trade are 
on the lookout for suitable stocks. The requirements as 
to the latter are very high, only the most perfect pieces 
being wanted, and there is every indication that the de- 
mand will continue as long as the war lasts. So far as 
the domestic trade in spruce is concerned, it cuts a de- 
cidedly small figure. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—There will not likely be any marked activity 
in the white cedar trade until March, with the excep- 
tion of cedar ties, which now enjoy a good demand from 
the railroads. Wholesalers of cedar products, however, 
expect a lively spring business, and say that their prod- 
ucts will bring higher prices this season than last year. 
Of course, the time for renewed activity with cedar prod- 
ucts depends mostly upon when the spring season opens 
up. Pole orders taken now are mostly for southern de- 
livery. White cedar shingles continue to move in at the 
quotations of the last few weeks. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are firm in the opinion 
that their stocks now on hand will be worth more money 
within a few months, and are not pushing sales at this 
season to the point of making price concessions. Some 
large retail buyers have placed orders for posts for spring 
delivery, but the real buying movement in that line has 


not started. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Consumers of hardwood have not as a rule 
completed their inventories, and this week were not in 
position to know exactly what their requirements were. 
However, it is expected that within a few days the hard- 
wood demand will be back to where it was before Christ- 
mas. There is hardly an item in hardwood that is not 
strong in demand and prices are correspondingly strong. 
Both red and sap gum with the southern hardwoods show 
a good demand, and southern oak is about the only wood 
that continues to lag a bit, but improvement with that 
wood, which has been noticeable for several weeks, 
continues. Cottonwood remains the same, being scarce 
and high in price, and there is also a good demand for 
thick maple and elm. Sycamore is sold to take the place 
of maple and elm in instances. Birch is as scarce as any 
other hardwood and is considered by many as high in price 
for this market. With northern stocks basswood is scarce 
and brings a high price, and there is also a good demand 
for thick elm and maple. .With the southern hardwoods 
poplar continues to move actively at good prices. There 
is much concern in the market over, oak, as the prospects 
have been held out for many weeks that this month would 
witness a strong revival for both plain and quartered 
and the situation is watched keenly. The car situation 
from all hardwood producing points is much improved 
and shipments delayed for a considerable time are now 
coming thru. There continues some buying by the rail- 
roads, and there is also a steady market for hardwood 
flooring at good prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory buying of hardwoods con- 
tinued right thru the holidays here, and buyers were espe- 
cially keen after some stocks which are known to be low. 
Birch and maple in stock two to four inches thick has been 
hard to find and prices on this class of stock have soared. 
The heavy demand for box lumber has advanced basswood 
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and birch culls to a new high point. Flooring is quiet, 
but dealers expect a demand that will take care of all 
available stocks in the early spring and summer. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been very little change in the 
hardwood market from last week. Nearly all dealers have 
been busy since the first in making inventories and not 
much attention has been paid to the selling end of the 
business. Still, the dealers report more orders at this 
season than in years and say the outlook is bright. Car 
stuff continues to go very well, the same being true of all 
kinds of gum. The heaviest demand is for the lower 
grades. The call for ash is not insistent now, altho a 
week or two ago it looked as tho it would have an “inn- 
ing.” Tupelo is still in good demand from the box makers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Advances were made last week in 
iocal shipments of oak and maple flooring, and in other 
grades prices continue steady with a tendency to advance. 
Call for all grades has continued above normal and has 
slightly increased in the last ten days. 


Memphis, Tenn.—There has been a slight lull in de- 
mand during the last few days because of the taking of 
inventories by members of the local trade as well as by 
those who consume and distribute hardwood lumber on a 
large scale. But, even allowing for this, there is a very 
satisfactory call for practically all items. Demand is 
notably good for oak in all grades. The effect of the work 
to be done by the American Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is beginning to be felt already and those who 
specialize in oak are meeting with much more success 
than for some time, not only with respect to volume of 
business but also with regard to prices. A good advance 
is ‘reported and sales have been made during the last 
few days at attractive levels. The situation in gum con- 
tinues quite wholesome, the volume of business being 
measured rather by the amount for sale that can be 
readily delivered than by the demand itself. Prices are 
well maintained. Offerings are not heavy in any grade 
and holders are firm in their views in the light of these 
conditions. The remainder of the list is well maintained 
as to prices and the volume of business is rather above 
the seasonal average. The situation with respect to cars 
is rather better and altogether there is little cause for 
complaint among southern hardwood interests regarding 
the manner in which business has opened for the year or 
in regard to the outlook. 


Louisville, Ky.—The demand for all grades of hardwood 
lumber continues good with the Louisville hardwood in- 
dustry, but shipping facilities are still a long way from 
being satisfactory. Some improvement has been shown 
during the last week, certain roads having slightly modi- 
fied embargoes placed during December, but the movement 
of hardwoods into the East and North is still curtailed 
considerably because of these embargoes. Walnut and 
mahogany continue in very active demand, and all grades 
of gum are moving freely. The opening of the 1917 season 
finds oak active after having been a drag on the market 
during the greater part of 1916. Poplar is also moving more 
freely, and at better prices. It is said that the only thing 
needed to make spring business the best on record is a 
change in traffic conditions whereby plenty of cars and 
prompt shipments would enable the trade to accept and 
ship promptly the many orders that are offered. 

New York.—On account of inventorying sales have been 
checked the last ten days. <A good inquiry is under way 
and what orders are booked are at satisfactory prices. 
The demand for oak is reported better than it has been at 
any previous time in the last two years. Of course, the 
car shortage situation is serious and while wholesalers 
are offered some desirable business, they feel they cannot 
count on much profit until there is more certainty regard- 
ing delivery. Gum is freely inquired for and while the 
demand for ash is not very active, maple and birch hold 
their own as ready sellers. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood demand promises to be 
larger this month than a year ago, and less than the 
usual let-up seems to be in evidence as the result of the 
inventory season. Buyers are running short of stock and 
many are so busy they are anxious for new supplies as 
soon as they can he received. Embargoes and railroad 
troubles still continue, though not quite to the extent of 
several weeks ago. The demand is largely for maple, with 
oak, birch, ash and one or two other woods selling fairly 
well. Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass.—Holidays, stock taking, gloomy weather 
and other things have interfered with business lately, 
but despite all this prices remain exceedingly firm and 
there are orders to be found every day. Active inquiry 
for maple and the scarcity of thick maple continue to 
feature the market. Birch also is becoming very expen- 
sive. Quartered oak is about the only hardwood on the 
list which really is quiet, but even this fails to weaken 
prices. Current quotations on hardwoods, firsts and 
seconds, inch, are: Basswood, $45 to $48; chestnut, $52 
to $54; maple, $45 to $47; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered 
oak, $89 to $91; sap birch, $50 to $52; white ash, $56 to $61. 





Baltimore, Md.—The quotations are stated to be un- 
changed, though some members of the trade confess they 
have not yet had an opportunity to try out the market 
and really ascertain what different grades of lumber will 
bring. The car situation appéars to be easier, with the 
export conditions still affected by the drawbacks that have 
prevailed. In fact, the movement is likely to be still 
further limited, altho the activity of the representatives 
of the German steamship lines holds out a hope that new 
avenues of distribution will be opened before long. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows a slow but gradual improve- 
ment. Number 2 common, which has been a slow mover, 
shows encouraging activity. Bill stuff continues in heavy 
demand, with very little offering at this time. Prices are 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Conditions in the hardwood industry 
are exceedingly encouraging as the new year opens. 
While distribution is interfered with by transportation 
difficulties, there is some improvement in that direction, 
and with a great increase of orders on hand at the mills 
and some increase of stocks, manufacturers are in a good 
position to attend to a large amount of business when the 
railroads are able to handle it. There is particular en- 
couragement in the oak, chestnut, poplar and gum lines, 
on which prices have been advanced within the last two 
or three weeks, chestnut as much as $3 a thousand. 
Manufacturers of oak report considerable increase in rail- 
road business, especially in the demand for ties and car 
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stocks. Demand for quartered white oak is said to be 
twice as heavy as a month ago and at better prices. So, 
too, with cottonwood, the orders on hand being sufficient 
to take practically three-fourths of the stocks at the mills. 
There has been better buying of the carriage woods and 
builders of carriages and wagons, as well as of automobile 
bodies, report the outlook in their industries better than 
it was a year ago. The furniture and piano woods are 
very strong, All the consuming factories are in the mar- 
ket constantly seeking dry stocks, which are abnormally 
low. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Activity continues in the hardwood 
trade. Quartered oak is in good demand and prices at 
the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $83; No. 1 com- 
mon, $55. There is also a good demand for plain oak 
stocks at former levels. Chestnut is active and prices rule 
firm. Basswood moves well, and the same is true of ash. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation shows a marked 
improvement and prices are firmer. Demand from auto- 
mobile concerns is very strong and railroads are ordering 
better. Furniture factories also are placing a large 
amount of orders, being very active. Elm, ash and oak 
are leaders of the market and have shown a strong upward 


tendency of price. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock prices are now high and to remain 
so are dependent in a large measure upon the selling 
price of yellow pine. Manufacturers say that there is 
hardly a day but what they are visited by some wholesaler 
eager to contract ahead for his hemlock supply at present 
prices, but that in the most cases the visitors meet with 
disappointment. Some of the yards, with their inven- 
tories over, are buying at the prices asked. Dry stocks 
of hemlock at mills points are becoming more broken. 


New York.—The market holds firm so far as prices are 
coneerned, but shipments have been limited. Suburban 
retailers buy sparingly and while they make no complaint 
regarding quotations, they feel that for a month or so they 
ean purchase lightly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock market holds firm and the 
demand is reported to be as active as for anything on the 
list. Building has dropped off locally for the time being, 
but is expected to be resumed within the next week or 
two. The assortments here are considerably broken and it 
is a difficult matter to replenish them. The scarcity of 
cars and embargoes prevents regular shipments either 
from the yards or mills. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is rather stronger this week, 
altho trade is not very brisk. Naturally, there is some 
falling off in business when most retailers are busy finish- 
ing up with their annual inventories. Advance reports 
indicate there will be much buying shortly when the 
important yards get their schedules in shape. Clipped 
hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, bring $23. Hem- 
lock planks are firmer. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers are showing 
greater disposition to place orders with manufacturers 
for next season than in former winter periods. In most 
cases $5 more a thousand is being paid than a year ago. 
Inability to secure rail shipments from the West has re- 
sulted in a greater drain on wholesale yards than would 
otherwise be the case. Decreasing supplies and a stronger 
demand for supplies for spring consumption have tended 
to strengthen quotations, and dealers in Pennsylvania and 
western stock have added $1 more to former prices on 
those items that are not plentiful. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been some reduction of 
activity in hemlock, due to the weather conditions and the 
cessation of outdoor construction work. However, this 
does not seem to have affected the strength of the mar- 
ket, and one large interest here reports an advance of 
$1.50 in some items of which there is a growing scarcity 
in the yards. Mill stocks are not large and because of 
the searcity of labor for the woods it is not expected the 
cut this winter will go far to increase them in view of 
the very strong demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand. Dealers’ 
stocks are low and they are making an effort to increase 
them. Prices are firm. 


POPLAR 


_Chicago.—There is no change noticeable in the poplar 
situation, this hardwood continuing to enjoy a good de- 
‘and at firm prices. Considerable scarcity of stock is re- 
ported at mill points, especially with No. 2. Those in the 
trade feel that poplar is going to enjoy a good market 
for a considerable time. 


Baltimore, Md.—Stock taking is about done, the hand- 
lers of poplar being in position to take a survey of the 
situaion and especially, in the light of the results shown 
by balance sheets and stock inventories, to estimate what 
additions to their assortments they are likely to need. 
Everything points to a business of very fair proportions. 
While the holidays diverted attention, in a way, from 
current requirements, there has been no real let-up in 
the activities of the consumers or in the demand for the 
products turned out, so that the users of poplar are in 
the position of having to make provision for future needs. 
Low grade stocks are being taken up in considerabie 
volume, and the returns are in the main satisfactory. 
It does not appear that the offerings are so heavy as to 
create pressure on the market, and the producers look for 
a Strengthening of the list, tho for the present it is 
Virtually the same as it has been of late. The export 
trade is without important modifications, and the inquiry 
for high grade lumber is restricted to a certain extent. 





_ Boston, Mass.—The market is healthy, altho business 
just at the moment is somewhat moderate, as it might 
be expected at this time of the year. Wholesalers are 
inarking up their lists and say they will have no trouble 
in maintaining quotations as demand promises to be 
Tairly active and all reports indicate that mill stocks have 
been considerably reduced. Up to $65 is now asked for the 
»est yellow poplar in inch stock, and $63 is the lowest 
“uoted on anything grading firsts and seconds, inch. 





_ Kansas City, Mo.—The market has run along steady 
‘ith demand, with no change in prices for some time. 


The lowest grades are quoted at $60 and prices run up 
to $95 for clear white. 














Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 


We want you to remember this the next time 
you are in need of stock to fill rush orders. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. 


TELECODE USED. 








THE M.B.FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 
(Gus OAK FLOORING 


A SUPERIOR PRODUCT. 


HARDWOODS. 
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SPEEDING UP 
LUMBER DELIVERIES 


Many a new account that grew to 
be a large one has been opened by 
a lumber dealer who was able to 
make quick delivery of emergency 
material. 


Lumber dealers who use Arm- 
leder Motor Trucks take advantage 
of such opportunities—and at a low 
cost owing to the lightness, effici- 


ency and dependability of their 
truck equipment. 


The Armleder is a specially de- 
signed truck. It is she truck for 
your work. The best of the well 
known standard construction units 
are used in its make-up. 


Let us give you the facts in de- 
tail. Write now. 


THE O. ARMLEDER CO. 


Twelfth, Plum and Charles Sts., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ashland, Ky.—The market is strong, with all grades in 
demand and shipments badly delayed, due to railroad 
embargoes. A small supply of poplar timber reached the 
mills from the Big Sandy territory on the tide of last 
week. Most of the river mills are now in operation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a little less interest 
in panel and wide stocks during the last two weeks, but 
a very greatly increased demand for box boards, firsts 
and seconds, sap, and all the three common grades. The 
movement of quartered stuff is lighter, especially No. 1 
common, which is the only item in the whole poplar lists 
that does not show a decrease of stocks at the mills. 
Orders on hand have increased about 25 percent while 
stocks have decreased less than 7 percent. Prices are 
strong. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Trade rules steady and demand is 
well distributed among the various grades. There appears 
to be a shortage of stocks among factories and more 
active buying is reported by certain lines of manufac- 
turing. Prices are firm, especially for No. 2 and No. 3 
common and saps. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little call for poplar except for 
siding, and even here spruce and red cedar are making 
decided inroads. Prices remain unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir is gradually becoming stronger, even tho 
there is no heavy buying at present. Reports from the 
mills show that they are loaded up with orders and find 
it easier to get shipments away. Consequently, there is 
not very much worrying at mill points about the demand 
from this market at present, so not much urging is being 
done. The trade expects some heavy buying again about 
the middle of January by the railroads. A few inquiries 
are being received from country yards. There is no 
change in the spruce situation and only a seasonable mar- 
ket exists for red cedar shingles. 


Portland, Ore.—Volume of business in fir the last week 
was light and shipments still lighter, owing perhaps to 
the holidays and the embargo placed upon lumber by the 
Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Co. to com- 
petitive points. The mills were closed down, however, so 
that the supply in the yards did not accumulate. They 
are now resuming activity, however. With fair weather, 
as now prevailing, it will be possible to make shipments 
that are very urgent, but delays may be looked for should 
severe weather set in. At present conditions are ideal. 
Spruce clears are in big demand at high quotations. 


Seattle, Wash.—The fir situation remains strong, and 
the output continues decreased, a number of mills having 
been closed down for the holidays and for annual repairs. 
Demand last week was rather quiet, reflecting the usual 
holiday week apathy. Unfilled orders on the books of 
mill concerns continue heavy, with the car shortage still 
materially restricting shipments. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues to show in- 
creasing strength, with some large railroad bills and 
heavy buying of shipbuilding lumber among the market 
features. The last price advance is reported well main- 
tained, the mills comfortably crowded with orders and 
some inclined to ask premium prices if accepting an order. 
Cargo trade also is firm with upward tendencies. In 
coastwise trade vessel freights to San Francisco are $6 
and to the Atlantic coast $17.50, to the Panama canal $16, 
to South American ports $31, to the Hawaiian Islands 








We Are Always Glad 
To Help You 
in the installation of a blower system 
suited to your individual require- 
ments. 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 


offer you the greatest efficiency at the minimum 
of cost—they save time, money and power in 
the collecting, conveying and depositing of your shav- 
ings, dust and other refuse. 





Tell us your troubles today. 


| The Invincible Blow Pipe Co., 2527-29 Homer St,, CHICAGO 


White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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$17.50 and to South Africa 250s. Fir logs are steady. The 
car situation is still acute, but shows some improvement 
over December. Association reports from 131 mills show 
13,175 unshipped carloads on hand Jan. 2. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar siding continues in steady 
demand, cars being taken as rapidly as they arrive. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a healthier 
tone in buying since the first of the year. With inventories 
now out of the way, retailers and consumers of fir gen- 
erally are manifesting interest in future supplies. Dis- 
count sheet No. 15, showing a general advance of $1 is 
being maintained, and dealers are optimistic over the 
prospects for an unusually active season provided the car 
situation is developed for quicker dispatch in filling orders. 
There is an increasing tendency to rely on all rail ship- 
ments from the Coast on account of the scarcity of lake 
tonnage. 


Boston, Mass.—There is very little lumber from the 
west Coast fir, spruce and cedar mills included in local 
stocks, but _such as there is commands stiff prices, not 
only becausé of the searcity, but because of the high cost 
of transporting it here and the firmer attitude of the 
manufacturers. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—The trade for western pines is a bit light 
at present, a condition that naturally might be expected 
so close to the first of the year. Prices are firm and indi- 
eations are that they will go up, if anything, instead of 
down. Large buyers of shop grades are apparently well 
supplied and there is not a yery big demand just at pres- 
ent. On account of the difficulty in obtaining northern 
pine. Some representative prices on western pine appear 
to be the following: 6-inch, No. 2, 10-, 12-, 14- and 20- 
foot lengths, $30.50; 16-foot lengths, $31.50; 8- and 10-inch, 
No. 2, all lengths, $30; 12-inch, 10-foot lengths, $33; 12- 
inch, 12-foot lengths, $31.50; 14- and 16-foot lengths, $30; 
18- and 20-foot lengths, $33. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The situation is unchanged, most 
dealers making no quotations. Fir continues steady at 
recently advanced quotations. 


Boston, Mass.—The great strength of the local market 
for the western pines is a striking feature of the lumber 
situation. There is a fairly even business in small, mixed 
lots, and quotations are exceedingly firm on a rather lofty 
level. Current quotations on carefully graded western 
white pine are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 
to 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 
12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 and 
6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 6/4, $68; 
8/4, $72; barn boards, No. 2 d. & m., 5-inch and 17-inch, 
$38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Demand keeps up and prices are firm. Con- 
fidence exists that there is going to be considerable buy- 
ing in this market. The car situation is easing up a bit, 
and if more embargoes are lifted this wood will be helped 
materially. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber market is 
very firm, at the advanced prices, with good inquiries 
from the domestic market. Rail business is fair, with 
prospects of improvement later on. Export business on 
clears continues to be limited by the scarcity of tonnage, 
but there are some good inquiries and an increased de- 
mand for ties. Stocks of redwood at the yards are light, 
as arule. The good demand for redwood for railroad con- 
struction and repairs is one of the encouraging features 
of the market. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales during the week were 
slightly larger than the week previous, the increase being 
both in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold 
at $25.25 to $26; No. 2, $23 to $24; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.25; 
4/4 edge box, $16.75 to $17.50; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, 
$14.50 to $15.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $30.50 to $31.50; No. 
2, $27.50 to $28; No. 3, $22.50 to $23.50; box, $18.25 to $18.75; 
culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$31.75 to $32.50; No. 2, $28.25 to $29.50; No. 3, $28.25 to $24.50; 
box, $19 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $17 to $17.50. No. 1, 
12-inch rough, $35.50 to $36.75; No. 2, 32.75 to $33.50; No. 
3, $25.25 to $26.25; box, $21 to $21.50; culls and red heart, 
$18 to $18.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27.50 to $28; No. 2, $25 to 
$25.50; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29.75 to $30.25; 
box, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $33; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips, $19 to $19.50; box bark strips, $11.25 to $12. 
No. 1, }2-inch rift flooring, $40 to $41.25; No. 2, $37.50 to 
$38.25. No. 1, }$-inch flooring, $26.75 to $27.50; No. 2, $26 
to $27; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 4, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 
34-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 
3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, y-inch ceil- 
ing, $17.75-to $18.50; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, $14.75 to 
$15.50; No. 4, $12 to $12.50. No. 1, }%-inch partition, $27 to 
$28.50; No. 2, $26.25 to $27.50; No. 3, $22.75 to $23.75. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $23.25 to $24.50. Six-inch 
roofers, $18.25 to $19.25; 8-inch, $19.25 to $20.25; 10-inch, 
$20.25 to $21.25; 12-inch, $21.25 to $21.75. Factory flooring, 
$19.50 to $22; lath, $3.25; 6-inch box rough, $17.75 to $18.25; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $19.50 to $23. 


New York.—The market shows a quietude which is 
naturally expected at this time of the year. Inquiries are 
good but deliveries are still far behind and it is not very 
encouraging to pile up orders that cannot be shipped. In 
many instances box lumber is scarce and if there are any 
favored mills in position to land stocks here quickly, they 
ean obtain their own price. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The movement of stocks from the mills 
has been increased during the last week by the removal 
of an embargo on one of the lines which held up for about 
ten days the shipments from many of the mills to all points 
along the seaboard. Cars are said to be more plentiful, 
but the supply is not to be depended upon. A fair amount 
of business is being done and conditions look better than 
a year ago. 





Baltimore, Md.—In some respects the North Carolina 
pine trade has taken on a more satisfactory aspect than 
for quite some time. This change for the better arises 
out of a freer offering of vessels for shipment. Not so 








long ago buyers who were getting stocks from the water 


mills found themselves up against it in the matter of 
securing tonnage and even faced serious embarrassment. 
The boxmakers are still in the market for relatively large 
quantities of lumber, with the prices for construction 
stocks, such as framing, rather stronger. The outlook for 
a good demand from the builders is excellent, and prepara- 
tions are being made to take care of this business. 








Boston, Mass.—Trade in North Carolina pine has been 
rather light this week, due to inventory taking. Business 
is fair enough, however, and quotations on all items are 
somewhat firmer. Wholesalers have no trouble in getting 
$23 for 6-inch boards and $24 for 8-inch. Partition, a few 
weeks ago hard to sell, is now getting much attention, as 
it is relatively cheaper than southern pine partition and 
can be delivered more promptly. Number 1, 13/16x3%- 
inch, has sold this week at $32 and $32.50, and it looks 
as if the higher price would be the regular quotation 
within another week or so. Rough edge is steady at 
$30.75 for 4/4. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Yellow pine starts off well in the new year, 
and so far there has been no indication of any weakening 
in this market. The stability of the market during the 
week was marked by some price advances, some of the 
manufacturers moving up their quotations a bit. Some of 
the advances were 50 cents and $1 on B and better floor- 
ing, both flat and edge grain; B and better drop siding; 
No. 1 drop siding; all items of finish, and 8- and 10-inch, 
No. 1 boards. For a period so soon after the new year 
inquiries are plentiful and a fair amount of business con- 
tinues. The demand was for almost everything on the 
list, altho it ran heavily to dimension. Line yard com- 
panies have been getting prices and there has been some 
order placing. There has also been a large volume of in- 
quiries from other country yards. The car supply at mill 
points is improving and many mills now report getting 
approximately 65 to 70 percent of their requirements, 
which is considerably more than they have been obtaining 
for many weeks. Railroads are buying some stock for 
repair and maintenance purposes, some railroad orders 
being placed during the week for approximately 25 or 30 
ears. Factory trade is also good. All eyes in the local 
trade are watching keenly the yellow pine situation, eager 
to notice any indication of a break in prices, but those in 
the trade confidently state that they expect present prices 
to be well maintained. 

Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21;*No. 1 EG, $23.50; No. 2 EG, 
$16.50; -A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $23.25; 
C FG, $22.25; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $16. 
1x4-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $36; B EG, $35; C EG, 
$27; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 EG, $16;.A FG, 

27; B & better FG, $26; B FG, $25.50; C FG, $24; D FG, 
$20; No. 1 FG, $22.75; No. 2 FG, $16.25. Ceiling—5¢-inch, 
B & better, $23; No. 1, $20.25; No. 2, $13.75; %4-inch, B 
& better, $20; No. 1, $18.25; No. 2, $11.75; %-inch, B & 
better, $26; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-inch, B 
& better, $25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17.25; 6-inch, B & better, 
$27. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; 
No. 2, $11. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, 
$22.50; No. 2, $17. B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $25.75; 
1x6-inch, $27; 1x8-inch, $27; 1x5 to 10-inch, $31; 1x12-inch, 
$31; 14x4 to 12-inch, $32; 114%x4 to 12-inch, $30; 15-inch, 


. $29. C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23.50; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, 


$25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, 
$29; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $28. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22.75; 
1x6-inch, $23.75; 1x8-inch, $23.75; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $27; 
1x12-inch, $27; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28.75; 144x4 to 12-inch, 
$27.75. Casing & base—4 and 6-inch, $31.50; 8 and 10-inch, 
$32.50. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $33.50; 1%, 1% and 2-inch, 
$36. Molding—72 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
16-foot, $18.25; other lengths, $18.50; 1x4-inch CM, 16-foot, 
$18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $20; other 
lengths, $20.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $21; other lengths, 
$21.25. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13.50; 
1x4-inch CM, $13.25; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x6-inch CM, $16.50. 
Fencing—No. 3 (all 6 to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10; 1x4-inch 
CM, $11.25; 1x6-inch, $12.75; 1x6-inch CM, $12.75. Boards 
—No. 1, ™%x8-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $17; other lengths, 
$17.50; 42x8, 14 and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.25; 
34x10, 14 and 16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, $18.50; 33x10, 14 
and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $19.75; %,x12, 14 and 16- 
foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; 38x12, 14 and 16-foot, $24; 
other lengths, $23.50. Boards—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), 
3x8, $16; 42x8, $16.25; 34x10, $16.25; 38x10, $16.50; %4x12, 
$17.50; 38x12, $18. Boards—No. 3 (all 6 to 20-foot), %x8, 
$11.75; 8x8, $12.25; 34x10, $12; 38x10, $12.75; 34x12, $13.25; 48 
x12, $14. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $19.50; 
other lengths, $19.75; 1x10-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $19.50; other 
lengths, $19.75; 1x12-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $20; other 
lengths, $20.50. Shiplap—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), 1x8- 
inch, $17; 1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.25. Shiplap— 
No. 3 (all 6 to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13.50; 1x10-inch, $13.25; 
1x12-inch, $13. Car material—all 1x4 and 6-inch; B & 
better siding, $26; No. 1 siding, $22; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 
1 lining, $20; No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 
lining, $14.50. All 2x6, 8 and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $22; 
No. 2 decking, $16; heart face decking, $23. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $2.10; No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $11.50; 
8 and 10-foot, $12; 12-foot and longer, $12.50. Stringers— 
90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $25; 
28-foot, $31; No. 1 rough, 7x16 and 8xl16-inch, 14 and 16- 
foot, $22; 28-foct, $28. Caps—rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12- 
foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.75; 14-foot, 
$24.50. No. 1 square S & E—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x 
14-inch, 14-foot, $23. Sills—36-foot, $25.50; 38-foot, $28.50; 
40-foot, $33; 50-foot, $42. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough 
heart, $20; 6x8-inch, 8-foot, No. 1 square S & B, $18; 7x8- 
inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 
square S & EH, $18.50; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S 4 S, 
$25; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch, No. 1 rough, $22. Oil rig 
timbers—No. 1 square S & BH, $23; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $16.50; 
2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $18.95; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $22.98. Paving block stock—No. 1S & E, 
$15.50; No. 1 square S & E, $15; rough heart, $17. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1xl0-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $21; other 
lengths, $20.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch, 10 to 20-foot, $16. Di- 
mension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4 and $4.50 off list; 10, 12, 
14, 18 and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $5 and $5.50 off list; 22 and 
24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and $7 off list; No. 3, all lengths 
and sizes, average price, $9.85. Prime heart decking, 34x 
6%-inch, 24-foot lineal average, $52; 2 and 3x5-inch, 20- 
foot and up, 27 lineal average, $50. Battleship decking, 
$100. Stringers, 24- and 26-foot, rough heart, $26.50, 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Most of the yellow pine men say that 
the car situation is easier, but some fear the easement 
is sporadic, and that the difficulty may soon lapse to the 
old status. Prices are still good but there is an opinion 
in some quarters that prices have reached a high point 
and are likely to sag if there is any continued increase in 
the supply of cars. Demand is reported as very good for 
the time of year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The yellow pine market continued 
above normal thru the holidays and last week brought a 
slightly increased demand. Stocks are not quite so broken 
as formerly. 


New Orleans, La.—Thanks to an easier car supply, ship- 
ments have registered a marked increase during the week, 
tho there are still complaints of car shortage from mills 
east of the Mississippi River. Bookings for the week have 
been comparatively light, as is usual at this season, but 
brisk inquiry is reported and most manufacturers expect 
a good domestic call for some months ahead. Car- 
building and ship-building activities, in addition to the 
healthy outlook for general building work, will absorb a 
heavy volume of stock. Prices are said to be well main- 
tained, and production has continued well below normal. 


Boston, Mass.—The statement that it is easier to sell 
all grades of southern pine than it is to make shipment 
and get the cars delivered is frequently heard. Trans- 
portation troubles continue, and even those operating 
wholesale yards at tidewater points have much trouble 
in delivering lumber at quite near rail points. The mar- 
ket here, however, is very firm and present indications are 
that prices will be even firmer. Number 2 common, 1x6- 
inch, brings $23, and 1x8-inch, $24. All sizes of dimension 
are firmer and demand is very good. Partition is becom- 
ing very expensive and offerings are light. B and better, 
%4x3%4-inch, is quoted now at $32 in carload lots. Flooring 
will sell better when the retailers have finished looking 
over their stocks a few days hence, but it is very firm 
now on the following basis: Quarter sawn A, $42 to $44; 
quarter sawn B, $40 to $41.50; quarter sawn C, $34 to $35. 


Baltimore, Md.—Comparative quiet has prevailed in the 
longleaf pine trade of late. But the outlook is regarded 
as satisfactory, with stocks by no means plentiful and 
the demand likely to be more active than it has been. 
Much construction work looms up here, with the require- 
ments in the way of heavy stocks likely to be large. 
Prices remain firm, the tendency still being upward. The 
labor problem is one that the millS have to contend with, 
and the output therefore is not likely, in the near future, 
to exceed distribution. 


New York.—While the car supply at mill points has 
improved, terminal congestion is more pronounced. Good 
inquiries are in the market both from yards and large 
contractors, but there is a decided backwardness in the 
actual placing of contracts which have been “hanging 
fire’’ for several months. It is claimed by some that when 
peace is assured, considerable business of this character 
will be placed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A slight easing up in the car shortage 
is reported, but the railroad movement is nowhere near 
normal and it will probably take some time to straighten 
matters out, especially if ordinary winter weather pre- 
vails this month. At present the mild conditions favor 
catching up, to some extent, with the movement of freight 
in this territory. The demand for stock is fair, but has 
not started up briskly so far. Prices are holding firm at 
abeut the same levels as a couple of weeks ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Notwithstanding the slowness 
in securing stock from the mills, due to the scarcity of 
cars, consumers are placing orders for items which will 
be required during the summer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is perceptible improvement in 
the car situation. The movement of yellow pine from the 
southern mills has been expanded and yard supplies in 
this section are more adequate. This has been rendered 
possible, however, quite as much by the decreased activity 
of the retail demand as by the enlarged wholesale move- 
ment. Prices are firm and the outlook is encouraging. 
Railroads have been buying more liberally of timbers, ties 
and car material of all kinds. Dimension is in excellent 
‘emand and there is a good demand for ceiling, flooring 
ind partition. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There has been little or no demand since 
the first of the year, attributed to the fact that many of 
the smaller yards are now taking inventories. There are 
no changes in prices and there is a large transit list. The 
car shortage continues extreme. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The first week of 1917 registered very 
satisfactory bookings by most reports. The customary 
“turn-of-the-year’’ lull has not materialized and demand 
continues active along the usual lines, with mixed cars 
leading the call and orders well distributed territorially. 
Prices are firm, all recent advances being maintained, it is 
said, without difficulty, and this price stability is credited 
with part of the responsibility for continuing brisk call. 
Car supply again approaches normal on the Southern Pa- 
cific, but complaints of car shortage are still heard from 
mills served by the Texas & Pacific Railroad. 


Chicago.—Considerable activity continues in the cypress 
market, with a big trade, especially for mixed cars. The 
car situation is easier and back orders are now filled more 
promptly. Prices are good and those in the cypress trade 
are satisfied with present conditions, generally speaking. 
Railroads are buying thick tank stock to be used in the 
erection of railroad water tanks. Anxiety of certain 
buyers to obtain 2%-, 3- and 4-inch tank stock is shown 
by the fact that those generally demanding stock two 
years dry are now willing to take stock four months dry. 
Yecky cypress is having a big trade, being used now con- 
siderably for crating purposes, especially with the glass 
manufacturers, and brings $2 a thousand more than ninety 
days ago. The factory demand for shop grades is active 


and there is also a good general demand for No. 2 cypress. 





For SALE 


175 H. P. Fishkill Corliss Engine. 
Lumber Sheds and large piling ground. 


Address— 


Well Established, Modern 
Retail Lumber Yard and Mill 


Located at Herkimer, Herkimer County, New York; two miles from the Remington Arms and 
Ammunition Co. and Remington Typewriter Co. plants at Ilion, N. Y.; three miles from the 
thrifty village of Frankfort and six miles from the city of Little Falls, N. Y. 


Factory is 60x180 feet, two floors and is equipped throughout with 


All Modern Machinery 


Electric Lighting Plant. 


Mohawk and Malone Railroad of the Adirondack Division and the New York Central Railroad 
siding direct to the factory and yard facilitating the handling of material, etc. 


If you are looking for a location here’s a good buy. 


D. F. STROBEL, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Write today for full particulars. 











if you will but follow in the foot steps of 
hundreds of other progressive dealers and 
install in your yard our 


Eveready 


Port- 


- able Saw Rig 


how it will make money for you. 


Write today for catalog of “‘Eveready’’ and other 
rip and cross-cut saw rigs for retail yard use. 





There’s no guess work about this success because we have 
hundreds of testimonial letters from lumber dealers who say 
they don’t see how they ever got along without an Eveready. 

Even an inexperienced yard hand can make money for you 
and do a variety of work on this machine that you couldn't 
think of doing without it. Let us tell you what it does and 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Your Success Is Positive 






Ask for 
our Booklet 
“Eveready 
Saw Rigs 
as used in 
Lumber 
Yards”. It 
tells a story 
of satisfac- 
tory service 


le, 


17 Lumber) Qshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Lumbermen who own Knox tractors—and 
the number is steadily increasing—are in a 
state of complete and profitable prepared- 
ness for quantity deliveries of rush orders. 

Ordinary conditions do not call for the 
use of additional wagons behind the Knox 
semi-trailer since this semi-trailer itself 
handles 1200 feet of lumber with ease. 

There is both satisfaction and profit, how- 
ever, in owning a power plant which is fully 
equal to unusual demands. The Knox 
tractor is such a power plant—unique in its 















Preparedness 
For Rush Orders 


Write for “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big news bulletin “Hauling Costs Reduced” contains a vital 
message for every progressive lumberman. Sent free on request. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 











field as regards hauling capacity, detach- 
ability, reserve power and unparalleled low 
operating cost. 

Starting and stopping shocks are absorbed 
by the Knox double spring suspension, an 
exclusive feature fully covered by patents. 
This patented feature also makes it impos- 
sible for a pound of the paying load to rest 
on the tractor chassis itself. In heavy 
service, such as pictured above, not the 
slightest strain is placed on power plant, 
frame or springs. of 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress, which in the last few months 
has at times shown a disposition to price friskiness, seems 
to have settled down to normal levels under increases 
made necessary by the new grading rules of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Trade in that line is 
reported quiet, most of the demand being for the lower 
grades. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The steady demand for cypress con- 
tinues, particularly for shop work. 


Boston, Mass.—All grades are very firm. Buying is not 
very active, for seasonable reasons, and also because many 
retail and manufacturing consumers already have a great 
deal ordered which is yet to be delivered. Some whole- 
sale merchants operating here are not seeking new busi- 
ness aggressively because their books are so filled with 
orders still undelivered and it seems advisable to clear 
this business up before seeking new contracts. Thick 
cypress is very hard to find in any grade and quotations 
have now attained really lofty levels. Firsts and seconds 
are now quoted as follows: 4/4, $49 to $51; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$50 to $52; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $75. 
Number 1 shop is quoted as follows: 4/4, $30 to $32; 5/4 
and 6/4, $38 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—Thne cypress. situation is without 
changes, unless the promising prospects are to be regarded 
as such. Many of the yards carry cypress stocks only 
incidentally, the number of those ‘establishments that 
specialize being small. The range of prices is very firm, 
with the car situation easier, and with the builders here 
giving indications that they will be in the market soon, 
as the weather is favorable for a continuance of con- 
struction work. 





New York.—Trade is firm, altho being limited largely 
to small orders handled by the large yards. Cypress 
manufacturers are no more favored than other millmen 
and many orders are piled up on books unable to get 
under way because of embargoes and lack of cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market holds firm and the 
demand has lately shown a slight improvement. The 
buyers are, as a rule, limiting their purchases to immedi- 
ate needs. The volume of business compares favorably, 
however, with that of a year ago. Local supplies are about 
up to standard, though y vards are compelled to add to 
them to some extent in expectation of better business for 
the near future. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for cypress continues strong 
and prices firm. There is some betterment in the move- 
ment from the mills, especially from those along the 
Southern Pacific and The Queen & Crescent, but remoter 
mills still have trouble getting cars. Orders are running 
ahead of distribution and cut, and the outlook for the 
trade is encouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is active and a better demand 
has developed since the holiday season. Stock taking is 
over and supplies are generally small. Rural dealers are 
buying well. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is no change in the cypress situa- 
tion. Prices hold firm, and inquiry is good. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles in this mar- 
ket vary this week, one quotation being $3.33, Chicago 
basis, on clears, and $2.87, Chicago basis, on starts. An- 
other quotation is $3.31, Chicago basis, on clears, and 
32.82, Chicago basis, on stars. These quotations are 
lower than last week. There is no change in the white 
cedar quotations in this market. The shingles continu- 
ing to move at $3.35, Chicago basis for extras, and $2.55, 
Chicago basis, for standards. Lath are scarce and prices 
strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is little doing in the shingle 
market here but dealers report transit cars taken care of 
without trouble, many now going thru consigned to the 
east, with a lively demand reported from some quarters. 
Prices are unchanged with only bullish reports coming 
from the mills. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle demand is a 
little slow, but prices are steady. Carload lots rule about 
$1.80 to $1.85 and $1.90 for stars and $2.10 to $2.15 for 
clears, with clears a little the stronger. Many mills are 
still idle. Millmen report stocks on hand fairly good. 





Seattle, Wash.—Demand for shingles continues fair, 
with more or less decrease in the output owing to the 
holiday shutdown. Clears continue at about $2.15, and 
stars at $1.80 to $1.85 to the eastern trade. The scarcity 
of cars still materially decreases shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The bottom of the market in shingles 
apparently has been reached. Stars are steady at $1.85 
to $2 and clears at $2.25 to $2.35. Few shipments are 
coming in and local jobbers were informed last week that 
the car shortage was worse. There has been more buying 
than usual in the last week for immediate requirements 
and calling for rush delivery. The oldest cars are being 
taken first, showing an absence of any speculative ten- 
dency. Demand is taking the cars as fast as received, 
principally for the South, the cotton States being the 
biggest buyers. Shipments are very slow, as snow in the 
mountains is affecting all lines. Eastern buyers are 
making inquiries for their spring requirements. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles remain in very 
strong request, with millstocks depleted and broken in 
assortment. Cypress lath find steady demand of such 
volume as prevents replenishment of stocks at mills, which 
have ruled below normal volume for many months. Both 
shingles and lath are sold, it is reported, on mixed car 
orders only. Prices are strong all around. 


Boston, Mass.—The local shingle and lath market, while 
not the scene of any great activity, is in a very strong 
condition and orders are coming along in fair volume. 
Shingles look rather firmer than. last week and offerings 
are light. Not many white cedar shingles are now coming 
from the eastern Canada mills, because of the car shortage 
on the Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific railroads. 
Good white «edar extras command $4 without trouble. 
Clears are not offered at less than $3.65. Red cedar shin- 
gles are not in large supply here and the market is becom- 





ing stronger. Good makes of red cedars sell easily at 
$4.05 and even more. Lath quotations are steady at the 
new higher range. The manufacturers who recently 
advanced their lists to $5 for 15-inch lath are refusing 
to concede anything. Others who were taking much less 
a short time ago are now insisting on not less than $4.75 
to $4.85. It is probably true that the mills quoting $5 
have all the orders they can fill for some little time and 
are not in a position to:accept new business anyway. 
Furring is quiet, but there are not many sellers who will 
take less than $22.50 or $23 for 2-inch. For 3-inch quota- 
tions are $1 less. Clapboards are scarce and very firm. 
Spruce extras command $54 and clears $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The receipts of shingles are light, owing 
to the embargoes and continued car shortage. Wholesalers 
report increased demand, as the retail trade is desirous 
of getting their supplies in for spring business. Supplies 
brought in during the lake season are practically ex- 
hausted, having been much smaller than usual. The tone 
of the market is strong and advances are looked for. 


North Tonawanda, N.. Y.—Buying shows. greater 
strength, and more inquiries are in order than before the 
holidays. The car situation has improved during the last 
two weeks and transit shipments are coming thru from 
transfer points with greater dispatch than at any time 
this winter. Prices are stationary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lighter demand for shingles and 
some improvement in transportation facilities have com- 
bined to make an easier market, but without bringing any 
reduction of prices up to this time. Stocks of all kinds 
are reported low and broken but with some hope of filling 
in before long, particularly of yellow pine, cypress, chest- 
nut and hemlock, this being based on the promised in- 
crease of available cars. Adequate supplies of cedar are 
not looked for some time. There is a fair demand of lath 
and prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade is becoming active, and 
dealers are buying more liberally in order to be in a posi- 
tion to care for the demand in the spring. Prices are 
firm. The lath trade is steady and prices are unchanged. 





Toledo, Ohio.—There. has been little change in the lath 
situation. Demand continues light and prices firm. Shin- 
gles are in practically no demand and prices range from 


$3.51 to $3.56. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Trade in all sorts of boxing and crating 
stock is active and quotations are very firm. Stocks of 
box boards in first hands are becoming much reduced. 
Good pine box boards, round edge, inch, are not to be 
had for less than $21 and some are offered at much more. 
For pine shooks, jj-inch, the usual price quoted is $30. 
Spruce boards bring $19 to $20, according to the quality. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Embargoes by all railroads on eastern ship- 
ments may cause some changes in the cooperage market. 
All roads leading east are now prohibited from accepting 
shipments for points east of Buffald and some eastern 
contractors are trying to buy from outside mills that have 
their product contracted for and are unable to deliver. 
These conditions seem likely to prevent further advances 
and may overstock the western markets and lower prices 
result. Prices for barrels and tierces have continued 
firm, but the number used is less than in former years. 
High prices have forced the packers to use substitutes 
wherever possible. Receipts of staves and heading are 
sufficient to meet the wants of coopers, altho scarcity of 
cars and labor in the South has delayed deliveries from 
one to four weeks. Whisky and beer staves are not called 
for. A few cars of Bourbon staves and square Bourbon 
could find buyers at fair prices. Gum syrup staves and 
circled heading continue in good demand, but sales are 
retarded by present high prices. Inquiries from the 
French Government are received thru a large New York 
banking house for unlimited amounts of 48-gallon hogs- 
heads and alcohol barrels (in knock down) for shipment 
via New Orleans for the next three months. Slack staves 
continue unchanged. Another rise in wheat prices has 
destroyed all ambition of the millers for flour barrels, 
altho the high price of cotton has caused a rise in bags. 


Some inquiries for future deliveries of ash butter tub_ 


staves and square ash heading are received, but no ad- 
vance in price is noted. Flour heading and coiled elm 
hoops are dull, with no demand, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves.......  ........ 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

oe eR eis oer oe rn 06% 
No. 1, 17% 1l-inch gum heading, per set, 

mp assceknbwcsess puaweseees sues a¥ 05 to -06 
White Obi  JATd.. IORCOD, 6 oc ss <owc ccc sineve ce nie. 1.85 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... 30 ~=to 31 
ee ee ee ee sos sabe 1.35 to 1.55 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves........... veeee 8.00 
Circled red oak, ofl heading.........csceee .28 
Tierce HOOPS .....eceove peas eas sea eu ed “No demand 
Takory DOK. SUTAVB. . « .ocv ove vcceccsce ioaae 50 to 18.00 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per. M 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per = 5.25 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M. 


+. 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M 


een vane oe» 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. pene 





. -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M oebee 6.00 
ge, eer err eee one 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 = to 35 
Ten-round hoop = See eseveccece .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels. 9 Sb dbo oh Sab sles 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... .45 
ERIS. WAETOIS; B-DOD ss 00850550500 weaee to .388 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. =e J to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, — MES pe's sesan ss ee . to 6.50 
WHISKY GUAVOS «<0 00008 Soren r to 65.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per Bree cr ea 38. ‘to 40.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M..........0. * 00 to 45.00 
Pork barrels ....ccccecoee ebne ees uan - 1,00 to 1.05 
Pork DATTOls, BER....< s0ccd00 pesasee Srerrry -90 to .95 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for slack cooperage stock ° 


has been very light recently because of the small volume 
of flour business. Prices have been too high to admit of 
much flour buying and one large cooperage shop reports 
business:to be slower than it has been for a long time. 
This shop has at times been averaging not more than one 
day a week. Prices of material have been making some 
advances in the last month. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two Iines. 
No Tao gd except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 


Remittances to accom pod the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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TRY 


The power of the classified ads. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people do and get what they want. 


Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, consum- 
ers, employers and people seeking employment ete. 


We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 
buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 
we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


GOOD RESULTS. 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, In fact, it is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their respec- 
tive wants and are brought into touch with each other. 


The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classified ads in 
the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. Not less so is the 
vast number of replies handled daily; hardly a day 
passes without telegrams being received, usually from 
firms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN, 


There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of selling ; 
Sellers of second-hand machinery and those in need of 
such equipment. To all these the columns of the LuM- 
BERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











WANTED-—-THE MANAGEMENT 
Of an operation of ten millions or more per year, by a man 
of 45 with 20 years’ experience manufacturing lumber and 
shingles and both rail and water logging. Am just getting 
through and can be ready in 30 to 60 days. Best of refer- 
ences as to ability and responsibility. 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR LEASE-—PLANING MILL 
Capacity of two cars per day of interior trim, frames, etc. 
Close to oak and gum supply. In city having milling in 
transit rate and unexcelled as distributing center for Mis- 
rouri River points and all territory north of Ohio River. 
Address “B. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HELP US BUY ILL. COUNTRY YARDS 
$25 to $50 tip for advance information with all possible 
details, if we buy. Can ground be leased? 

ddress “A. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LUMBER—WANTED. 
Can sell the output of small mills in the eastern district 
or will buy for cash. 
ALBERT HUGHES, Huntington, N. Y. 











AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 


you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 


itisa 

GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
‘hicago. 
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